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LETTER TO THE PUBLISHER. 

You ask me for my book upon Russia. I am 
not ready, and I do not expect to be ready for 
five or six months. It is no easy task to write 
shortly about an immense subject, or to be clear 
about obscure matters. I have beside me moun- 
tains of notes taken in pencil during my journey, 
some in railway carriages, some on board ship, 
others on horseback, in " kibitkas " and " tarent- 
asses," on the Ukranian Steppes, in the cata- 
combs of Kiew, in the prisons of Moscow, in the 
wretched suburbs of St. Petersburg, and on the 
miserable sledges of the frozen Gulf of Finland. 
Not only must I decipher these hieroglyphics, and 
condense and make them clear so as to make 
something energetic, substantial, and solid, some- 
thing that may stand upright and give my readers, 
as it were, a vision of the reality, but I must 
verify the exactitude of my information or the 
A inexactitude of the information given to my pre- 

decessors. 

B 
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Yon, who have seen me at work, know how 
mach conscience I bring to mj researches, the 
pains that I take to surround mjself with all the 
documents which can throw any light upon mj 
road and serve to make me still more intimately 
acquainted with the nations that I study. The 
duty of a travelling writer is to question every- 
one, to listen to every echo. Now, those who 
speak the most loudly about Russia, of late years, 
are the Germans. They are not impartial judges. 
Their language is steeped in an ancient national 
hatred which makes it bitter and disquieting, but 
what a number of things it reveals to us ! 

Forewarned is forearmed, says the proverb. 
Therefore perhaps it might be well that people in 
France should know what the Germans think of 
the Russians and the Russians of the Germans. 
Do you not think that by those means one might 
do a useful work, that one might render a great 
service to the French public, so calumniated 
abroad, and which nevertheless asks nothing 
better than to learn and be instructed? One 
ought, it is true, to prepare carefully and season 
nicely all that is presented to this public, which 
will not consent to be badly served in dishes of 
pewter or spoons of wood. 

Our public is artistic, and insists upon furni- 
ture and draperies in good taste. Amongst other 
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^nations, the highest and most beautiful thoughts 
look like poor ^omen covered with rags ; with us 
^our love of appearances throws royal mantles over 
their naked shoulders. 

I am speaking as if there were question of a 
literary work. The pages which I send you, 
jthough useful to-day ace meant to be forgotten 
to-morrow. But. my reader in glancing at them 
will not have been wasting time, and, if the agita- 
tions of the present hour, so fatal to books and 
-Study, leave him the leisure to reflect, he can go 
to the bottom of the questions which are starting 
up so close around us, and he will see somewhat 
clearer into the future. 

The first chapter of this book is the summary 
of all the certain facts that I have been able to 
collect concerning Nihilism, its origin, its ten- 
dencies, and its aim. It is a series of facts ex- 
posed without passion, and with a scientific im- 
partiality. In it I explain how this doctrine, 
which is not that of all Russian revolutionists, 
but only of the small faction of "terrorists," 
took root; in what centre, for what reasons, and 
by what means it has been so rapidly developed. 
A country which still has its inquisitions and its 
Bastilles, which still exiles without trial, through 
its ministers, must of necessity produce persons 
like Sassoulitoh and Soloview. 
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"Until the present time," says M. Drago- 
manov * only the most persecuted elements have 
entered into the active struggle, and, feeling them- 
selves too weak for an open fight they have pre- 
ferred political assassination, at first by instinct^ 
afterwards conscientiously and systematically. 

" If Absolutism continues in Russia — ^and it 
will continue as long as the revolution is con- 
ducted only by young * Nihilists,' and until the 
representatives of the educated classes throw them- 
selves resolutely into the action under one form or 
another — one cannot be a prophet," adds M. 
Dragomanov, " to predict new attempts against 
the Czar and even the entire Imperial family^ 
Moreover, as the absolute government in Russia 
upholds the remains of the feudal system and 
impedes every measure which might, however 
slightly, relieve the miserable condition of the 
peasantry, we must look out for an appearance of 
agrarian crimes, such as are well known in Ire- 
land, and for popular tumults which were already 
fairly numerous last year. They will be as spon- 
taneous as was in France the war against the- 
castles in 1789-1790. As in Russia the peasantry 
knows nothing of socialistic ideas, these tumults 

* The interesting pamphlet which this learned man published a few 
days ago at Geneva, under the tiile of " Tyrannicide in Bnssia and the 
Action of Western Europe " (Le Tyrannicide en Bussie et rAotion de 
PEurope Occidentale), confirms in almost every point what the author of 
this book has said himself in the " Fathers of Nihilism.'' 
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-will only serve to help the constitutional or 
Jacobin movement amongst the educated classes. 
Such was the result of the risings in France in 
1789, and also in England before the Reform Bill 
of 1832. But all this Eussian crisis, distinct 
though it be in its character from the modern 
socialist movement of Western Europe, will not 
be effected, no doubt, without exercising a certain 
influence on the latter. It vnll communicate to 
Western Europe its sanguinary character^ it will 
excite instincts which proceed rather from passion 
than from reason^ and which are not wanting among 
ihe disinherited classes even in the most enlightened 
countries.^* 

These are grave words, which merit considera- 
tion. Is it not already evident that a community 
of ideas and sentiments is being established 
between the irreconcilables (intransigeants) of the 
Western revolution and those of the Russian 
revolution ? Does not the ultra-radical fraction 
of the German Socialist party, represented by the 
deputies Most and Hasselmann, openly preach 
political assassination ? 

The day following the " execution " of the 
Czar, M. Most exclaimed in his journal, the 
Freiheitf " Victory I Victory ! ** and M. Hassel- 
mann, in a speech made at New York, declared 
that " Alexander is not the only dog thirsty for 
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blood," that **tlie Emperor William is no better,'*' 
and that " his entire family ought to be extermi- 
nated." 

I commenced this volume with a study of the- 
Russian Nihilists, and for that reason it seemed to 
me interesting to close it with a study on the 
German Socialists. This chapter was published 
in a review some days after the attempt of 
Nobiling on the person of the Emperor, since 
when the Socialist party has made progress and 
has again divided itself into two extreme groups — 
the Marat group and the Robespierre group. Of 
these two groups the former is by far stronger 
and more numerous than the second which has at 
its head Rebel and Liebknecht, two gentle and 
timid lambs, when compared with the leaders of 
the first group, MM. Most and Hasselmann, in 
whose eyes murder and fire are the beginning of 
revolutionary wisdom. 

If I have written at some length about Lassalle 
it is because he is the father, the creator of 
German Socialism. Refore his time the party 
did not exist. His powerful hand collected and 
united the scattered and confused elements of 
socialism, and of them made a living and working 
mass, a body which is for ever struggling and 
pushing its howling flood even to the very steps- 
of the throne. 



► 
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The two studies on the Education of Women in 
Russia and the Bussian Universities are extracted 
and translated from a book which had a certain 
celebrity last year in Germany, Russland vor und 
nach de^Kriege^* by the anonymous author of 
Bussian Society, who is a German by birth, 
Eussian by nationality. There are in them some 
curious indications which are to be found neither 
in the articles of M. Leroy-Beaulieu nor of M. Ram- 
baud, both of whom have worked from official 
statistics, and have not lived, like the Russo- 
German writer, the life of which they speak. 

The chapter on the Russian army is drawn 
from the same source with the exception of the 
beginning which I borrowed from the recent work 
of M. Franz von Loeher.f 

The informations concerning the relations of 
New Germany and New Russia, which are most 
exact and very precious, were also given to me by 
the author of Russian Society and Russia Be/ore 
and Since the War. The same author has published 
as an appendix to his previous studies a volume 
of diplomatic documents under the title of 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. % If the past be in- 
tended to serve as a lesson for the future, how 

* Bnssia Before and Since the War. 

t ** Busslands Werden nnd Wollen,*' von Franz V. Loeber. 3 vols, 
liunich, Ackermann, 1881. 

t ** P^eQBsiche Beitrjlge znr Geschichte der Bossich-Bentsclien Bezie- 
hnngen." Leipsio, Dunker, 1880. 
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many warnings may be found in those few pages 
full of revelations concerning that black and un* 
clean thing which men call high politics I Hap- 
pily the possible alliance of the three Emperors 
is at an end ; the Congress of Berlin in which 
Prince Bismarck favoured Austria at the expense 
of Russia, gave it a mortal blow. The Russian 
alliance may still be had at a bargain. 

I thought that a short and rapid sketch of the 
invasion of Russia by the Germans was the neces- 
sary complement to this chapter which might 
otherwise have been incomprehensible for those 
who are not well acquainted with the secular 
hatreds which divide the Slavs and the Germans, 
hatreds which are amply justified both by history 
and by actual events. 

In St. Petersburg the Germans have their 
churches, their schools, their theatre, their clubs, 
their drinking places, their newspapers, and even 
their quarter. The majority of their great com- 
mercial establishments are to be found in the 
Wassily-Ostrow, on the other side of the Neva, 
facing the "Winter Palace; there are raised the 
huge red buildings of the University, the Academy, 
the School of Mines, and the Exchange. The 
Germans of the capital give their hands to all the 
other Germans scattered throughout the immense 
empire; and they one and all confound their 
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personal interests in one common cause, hostility 
to Russia. 

The study on the Decline of Manners is an 

.analysis of Prince Chtcherbatofs famous pam- 
phlet. 

I have taken my answer to the question — 
What is Russia? from a recent German work 

-entitled Russian Literature and Civilization, by 
Professor J. J. Honegger.* In it Eussia is 
judged with the arrogance and the coarse bitter- 
ness which characterise the representatives of 
Prussian " civilization " (Cultur). 

What M. Dragomanov said so justly of the 

• German press may be applied to German books 
upon Russia : 

" The German press is guided by a sentiment of 
dynastic servility which is united to national 
hatred and to considerations of Prussian politics. 
It feels that with the advent of liberty in Russia 
there will be an end of the privileges enjoyed by 
the German barons in the Baltic provinces, and to 
the important part that they play in Russian 
bureaucracy; and that Russia once free will 

^ cease to be an instrument in the hands of Prussia 
and of all the * Holy Alliances.' The German 
press was already crying fire I when the question 

'Of the emancipation of the Serfs was raised in 

* *' Buesisohe Literatnr Dnd Cnltar." Weber, Leipsic, 1880. 
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Bussia ; it gives vent to the same cries at the* 
slightest mention of political liberty, as it gives 
the alarm of 'Nihilistic panslavism' whenever 
there is any talk of giving satisfaction to th^ just 
demands of the oppressed nations of the Czar's 
empire, notably those of Poland. Nevertheless, 
this press it is that has nicknamed Russia the 
country of the Knout (Knutland), and which 
deplores the fate of Poland, whenever it seem» 
necessary to blacken not only the government but 
also the society of Russia in the eyes of Europe. 
This was done during the last war." 

Russia does not deserve so much contempt. 
Introduced the last of any nation into civilized 
Europe, the progress that she has made in two or- 
three hundred years is considerab le. It is still a 
virgin nation which has never felt its heart beat 
quickly, and which has borne no fruit. Its genius 
is still stammering, and is only just beginning to- 
arrange its thoughts clearly. Let us wait until 
this people come of age before we pronounce 
about its future. 

Until now we have had but the germ of the 
earliest developments of the Slav nation. This- 
race has not been cultivated and made fertile by 
Idea. It is a motionless mass which has as yet 
received no impulse. So, in the life of this- 
people, everything, up till our days, has been in- 
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coherent, irregular, and rough like forces in 
course of formation in nature. 

If theriD be barbarity, it is a vigorous barbarity^ 
whichvVill contribute one day to the development 
of the human race, as did formerly the Germanic 
barbarity which was neighbour to the brilliant 
civihzation of the Romans and Gauls. Besides, 
this barbarity is less in the manners of the 
country than in the proceedings of the govern- 
ment. Russians do not live in a savage state like- 
Hottentots. There is nothing more gentle, more 
humane, than the Russian peasant, arid murders 
are much less frequent in the Muscovite country 
districts than in the streets of Berlin and Paris. 

If we look at Russia from our European 
point of view we see it in an absolutely falsa 
light. This people has no sentiments in common 
with us, and that is why perhaps some day it will 
regenerate many things in this world ; forms of 
State and of private life. It knows nothing of 
our modern institutions and our political con- 
quests. In ] 825, on the occasion of the insur- 
rection in December, the soldiers who cried " Long 
live the Constitution 1 " believed that it meant the 
wife of the Grand Duke Oonstantine. 

We are too apt to forget that there are two 
Russias. At St. Petersburg there is the official^ 
feudal, aristocratic, and bureaucratic Russia, half- 



1 
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German, half European-; in the immense plains of 
the rest of the Empire there is a Russia clothed 
in sheepskins, motionless and thoughtful as its 
ancestor Asia, silent and unchangeable in its 
apathetic fatalism and its stifF orthodoxy, faithful 
to its traditions, thoroughly Russian, and accept- 
ing with the resignation of an animal the yoke 
. with which those to whom belong all the riches, 
the privileges, the powers and the rights, weigh it 
•down. 

Between these two Antipodes the world of the 
revolution is at work. This latter is a miserable 
minority, outcome of the higher ranks, isolated 
and without support in the nation, and conse- 
quently obliged to hide itself in darkness, to 
strike with mines, bombs, and daggers, and then 
to run away. 

VlCTOE TiSSOT. 

May, 1881. 
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THE FATHERS OF NIHILISM. 

I. 

They are three in number : Alexander Herzen, 
Michael Bakounine, and Tchernychevski. The 
two first, by their birth and education, belong to 
the leading class, as for the most part do all the 
heads of Russian radicalism. The last is son of 
a priest. 

Bom in 1812, by the light of the great fire of 
Moscow, Herzen had for mother a German and 
for father a Russian gentleman. Offspring of an 
illicit love, he was recognised by his father at his 
birth and brought up under the paternal roof 
between a professor with Germanic locks and a 
tut6r with beautiful French manners. At the ag'e 
of fifteen he was sent to complete his studies at 
the University. 

Nicholas had succeeded Alexander I. ; but the 
dawn of his reign was darkened by the smoke of 
an insurrection. Nicholas became restless and 
mistrustful. He closed the gates of his empire 
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against the ideas which emanated from France, 
and which excited the brains of the Russian 
youth. The students at the Universities fought 
for the works of Voltaire, Eousseau, Diderot, 
d'Alembert, Morelli, Mably, and Fourier. The 
importation of French books was forbidden. To 
this Gallomania succeeded a Germanomania. 
Hegel was not forbidden, no more was Feuerbach, 
who denied the existence of the soul and raised the 
Oommunist war-cry : " Property is robbery." 

Herzen plunged with delight into the new 
German philosophy. He assimilated its theories, 
and wrote pages that were seized and declared 
-seditious by the police. After suffering a year's 
imprisonment he was sent into exile on the very 
borders of Siberia. In his enforced solitude he 
recommenced the study of philosophy, seeking 
above everything to thoroughly fathom Hegel, 
whose works are incomprehensible. When at 
length he was permitted to return to civilized life 
and to live at Wladimir, Herzen one night fled to 
Moscow, and carried off from one of the imperial 
schools one of his young cousins to whom he was 
enoraoced. Some friends interceded in his behalf, 
and he was forgiven. He obtained leave to return 
to Moscow, and there formed friendships with the 
most intelligent, the most liberal, and the most 
€ourap:eous men of the time. 
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At Moscow, in this sanctuary of Holy Biussia, 
the " first capital of the empire," the " mother- 
-city" with its golden domes, its red and white 
walls, and its green roofs, it had still been pos- 
.sible to preserve some slight remains of inde- 
pendence, a spark of liberty. 

At St. Petersburg, European uniformity and 
discipline reigned supreme. There everything 
•depended on the caprice, the disposition, the 
influence of the Court. At Moscow people took 
no pains to hide their opinions. It was still 
possible, in some clubs at least, to say and to read 
what one pleased without the previous authoriza- 
tion of the police. 

" Do you know what, at Moscow, is called a 
club ? " asks one of Tourgueneff's characters. 

" It is a place which prevents any intellectual 
■development, where people get habits of laziness 
and indolence, where conversation is mere chatter, 
where the soul loses its freshness and its virginity. 
Platitudes and dulness take the place of friend- 
ship and fraternity, stupidity and conceit take the 
place of wit and frankness. Every person, in 
such a place, has a right to put his dirty fingers 
iuto the most hidden recesses of the soul." 

The club which Herzen joined was not of the 
kind of which the novelist speaks. It was com- 
posed of young talents, and of the most manly. 
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enthusiastic and ardent hearts of Russia. They 
held their meetings in the house of a pupil of* 
Pawlow,* by name Stanki^vitch, a rich private- 
gentleman, who was neither professor nor func- 
tionary, who took up philosophy for amusement, 
and carried on in his drawing-room a passionate- 
propaganda of the doctrines of Hegel. To this 
club belonged the men most celebrated afterwards 
in the history of Russian literature and science. 
The radical critic Beliuski, the historian Gra— 
nowski, Alexander Herzen and Bakounine formed 
the extreme left of the society. The founders of 
the Slavophile party, Chomjakow and Aksakow,. 

■ 

believed that they had found in the teachings of 
Hegel the confirmation of their ideas upon the 
State and society. The members of the club- 
gave themselves up to excited controversy, and. 
Herzen tells us that ** We passed entire nights in 
discussing paragraph by paragraph the three* 
volumes of Hegel's * Logic ' and the two volumes- 
of his ' Ethics.' '' 

Herzen commenced his career as a revolutionary 
writer by two little works : ** Dilettantism in 
Science" and the " Letters on the Study of 
Nature." Having returned to the service of the 
State, he passed his leisure in writing novels, 

* Pawlow was the first professor who dared to introdnoe into his 
lectures on physics the study of the natural philosophy of Schilling and 
of Oken. 
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romances, and studies of manners. But a rest- 
less, adventurous, and excited spirit like his could 
not long remain confined to literature. He felt 
in his soul the ideas of a regenerator, the fire and 
the faith of an apostle. He was sent to Nowgo- 
Tod as he had come into conflict with the authori- 
ties ; he abandoned his oflfice of barrister, and, on 
the death of his father, who possessed a certain 
fortune, he quitted Russia never to return to it. 

The South of Europe was in travail with 
revolution. Everywhere the smoke indicated the 
fire that was smouldering under the cinders. On 
his arrival in Rome, after travelling through Ger- 
many, which was already in a state of excitement, 
Herzen, who was a visionary as well as a fore- 
runner, traced out his programme in a philoso- 
phico-political pamphlet entitled : Before the 
Storm. According to him the old world was 
finished, and its destruction only required a 
revolution to complete it. " When the spring 
comes," he said, "a young and fresh life will 
show itself over the whitened sepulchres of the 
feeble generations which will have disappeared in 
iihe explosion. For the age of senile barbarity 
there will be substituted a juvenile barbarity full 
of disconnected forces. A savage and fresh 
vigour will invade the young breasts of new 
peoples, and then will commence a new cycle of 
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events and a new volume of universal history. 
The future belongs to Socialist ideas. Socialism 
will be developed in all its phases even to its^ 
uttermost consequence, the absurd. 

** Then, once again, there will come forth the cry 
of negation from the titanic breast of the revolu- 
tionary minority; once more the mortal struggle 
will recommence, a struggle in which Socialism 
will take the place of present Conservatism, to be* 
conquered in its turn by a revolution to us un- 
known. 

" The eternal game of life, cruel as death, in- 
evitable as birth, constitutes the flux and reflur 
of history, the perpetuum mobile of life." 

This principle of universal negation, this appeal 
to the social revolution, this desire for the- 
destruction of the old world, civil and moral, is 
the basis and foundation of the Nihilist doctrines. 

The Revolution of 1848 was not what Herzen 
hoped for. It terminated in a middle-class 
republic (" r^publique bourgeoise ") and not in a 
Socialist republic. 

Stronger than ever, Herzen cried out again : 
" Death to the old world 1 Long live chaos and 
destruction ! Long live Death ! Place for the 
Future ! " and in a second pamphlet. After the 
Storm, he abused the bourgeois, "the prize- 
beasts of the NationaV^ who had gained the- 
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victory. He threatened them with reprisals and 
massacres, and declared that *^ the slightest con-^ 
cession, the smallest grace, and compassion, will 
bring us back to the past again and leave our 
fetters untouched. Of two things we must choose 
one ; either we must justify ourselves and go on, 
or we must falter and beg for mercy when we 
have arrived half-way. If the revolution, like 
Saturn devour its own children, negation on the 
other hand kills its own mother to get rid of the 
past." 

And then he adds : 

** We are not called upon to gather the fruits of 
the past, but to be its torturers and persecutors ; 
w6 must judge it and learn to recognise it under 
every disguise, and immolate it for the sake of the 
future." 

Herzen wished to bury the old state of society 
under its own ruins. 

Sixteen years later, in 1864, Herzen develops 
still farther the same ideas in a work published in 
England under the title of " The Old World and 
Russia." He tells us with that supreme contempt 
that he affected for our Western civilization, that 
Buch as it is our civilization has played out her 
part ; that since 1848 dissolution has been travel- 
ling with terrible speed. It will certainly not be 
the people that will perish but the States, the 
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^* Romaii, Christian, and feudal institutions, and 
the parliamentary, monarchical, or republican 
centres," it matters little which, Europe must bo 
transformed and destroyed in order to start 
afresh with new combinations. It was thus that 
the Boman world was transformed into the 
Christian world; it ceased to be itself, and 
became merely one of the elements — although the 
most active — of the new world. Until the 
present day the European world has been under- 
going reformations ; the bases of modern States 
have remained intact, and while the details were 
improved, the original plan continued to be 
worked upon. Such was the reform of Luther, 
such was the revolution of 1789. Such will not 
be the social revolution. 

" We can do no more plastering and repairing," 
writes Herzen, " and it has become impossible to 
move in the ancient forms without breaking them. 
Our revolutionary idea is entirely incompatible 
with the existing state of things." 

Thus the mission of the "new men" is to 
destroy everything. That is the theory of the 
Nihilists. Their plan is to abolish what is, and 
the old society, once broken down, can no more 
be re-established than a forest of oaks after a fire 
or the feller's axe. 

What will they sow, what will they plant in its 
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place ? They care nothing about that. A grain 
of salt dissolved in water crystallizes itself again. 
" When the spring comes, 9. new and fresh life 
wiU show itself on the whitened sepulchres of 
departed generations." 

Herzen took refuge in London in 1851, and in 
1857 founded a Russian journal, the Kolohol 
(the Bell), in which he continued to preach his 
ideas of destructive absolutism. The Bell rang 
the funeral knell of despotism, " the downfall of 
the Past.'* Although strictly prohibited by the 
Russian Grovernment it was impossible to seize this 
paper, which penetrated into the country and was 
circulated clandestinely amongst all classes. The 
Ozar found it on his table, and the istvochzk found 
it in his sledge and his carriage. In 1859, at the 
great fair of Nijni-Nowgorod, 100,000 copies of it 
were seized by the police. Herzen had agents and 
friends in the high places of the empire, who kept 
him well informed of all that was going on, even 
the most hidden State secrets. He knew the 
names of the political prisoners who were secretly 
confined in the fortresses of Petersburg and the 
mines of Nertschinsk. He knew equally well 
what was passing in the Senate and at Court, and 
the words and actions of the least important 
police officer. The fear of finding their names in 
the Kolohol inspired the boldest official of the 
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third section* with awe. To be pointed out as a 
reactionist by this journal was the severest 
sentence that could be pronounced against mortal 
man. Herzen acquired immense influence among 
the educated classes, and exercised a veritable 
fascination over the young students of the univer- 
sities who allowed themselves to be caught in the 
net of his philosophical and social theories. His 
principle of the absolute denial of the State, 
which he erected into a system, is nothing else, we 
repeat, but present Nihilism. 

Towards the end of the reign of Nicholas, 
Herzen believed himself to be suflBciently power- 
ful to originate a Socialist insurrectionary move- 
ment in Russia. Aided by Bakounine and Kels- 
sief, who served him as intermediaries with the 
persecuted Sectarians,t he worked hard, and not 
without good results, at the propagation of his 
ideas amongst the people. 

In November, 1861, Father Pafnuty, a monk, 
who was an " old-believer," came to London in 
the name of his co-religionists to confer with 
Herzen. Herzen began by throwing dust in his 
eyes, and put on the manners of a devotee. He 
gave up smoking, abstained from certain dishes 



* The police. 

t There are several millions of Sectarians and Dissenters in Russia 
whom the Government has never ceased to persecute and treat as ont- 
lawB. 
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forbidden on fast days, and avoided carefully any 
profane expressions. But Bakounine spoiled all. 
One day he spoke so irreverently of Grod and 
religion, that Father Pafnuty fled in terror. He 
returned to Moscow, and declared to those who 
had sent him that the "just " could not mix with 
the "libertines" of London, and that all connection 
with those people without God nor faith should be 
regarded as a sin. 

The emancipation of the peasants was also a 
stumbling-block to the conspirators. Kelssief 
gave himself up. Herzen, who had nothing of 
the sanguinary instincts of a Saint- Just, and who 
lost courage as soon as there was any question of 
putting his theories and doctrines into practice, 
became an opportunist from the violent radical 
that he had been. He left Bakounine to carry 
out alone henceforward his dreams of universal 
destruction. ** You," he wrote to him in a letter 
which may be regarded as his political testament, 
^* rush forward as formerly, with that passion for 
destruction which you mistake for a passion for 
creation ; you break through every obstacle, and 
you respect only the history of the future. I, on 
the other hand, have no faith in the ancient revo- 
lutionary measures ; and I strive to understand 
the progress of mankind in the past and in the 
present, in order that I may know how to march 
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with it, without being left behind and without 
going as far ahead of it as you have done, for* 
mankind would not follow me — ^it could not." 

Herzen was wrong. Bekounine*s programme 
has become the programme of militant Nihilism. 

II. 

Two years younger than Alexander Herzen and Be- 
linski, and four years older than Ivan Tourgueneff, 
Bakounine was born in 1814. At that time every 
Bussian noble was destined to enter the army. 
At the age of twenty, young Michael Bakounine 
escaped from the hands of his French tutor, and 
entered the School of Artillery at St. Petersburg, 
where mathematics were taught with rather more 
care than in other similar establishments. More- 
over in this school the same spirit and the same 
tendencies reigned as in others of the same kind. 
The cadets were educated in the liberal ideas that 
Alexander I. had promulgated during the first 
half of his reign, and which, in consequence of 
the War of Deliverance and the long stay of 
Bussian armies in France, had become the in- 
heritance of the aristocratic classes. It was under 
the influence of these ideas that the young mili- 
tary nobles struck against the system of absolu- 
tism of the Czars. Every one knows with what 
cruelty the movement was put down, and what a 
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reaction it provoked. Since the time of Peter 
the Great the Czars had set themselves to pro- 
mote European teaching and civilization ; 
Nicholas broke with this tradition of his prede- 
cessors. All French literature was strictly 
forbidden, and the Russian literature, which was- 
inspired by the French, was subjected to the 
strictest investigations and to all the annoyances 
of press censorship. A complete change wa& 
made in public education, especially in the cadet 
schools. Ignorance and immorality were 
fostered, so much so that the most intelligent 
and best-organized heads saw no remedy for these 
evils but complete denial of all that existed. The 
senseless dreamers who had risen in rebellion on 
the 14th December, 1825, and who expiated 
their mistake by the gibbet and exile, were 
honoured as saints and martyrs by the youth of 
the Military Schools and the Universities. While 
all was quiet and moving in apparent submission 
on the surface of the vast Empire, the poems of 
EylejefE, who had been hung, and of his friend 
Besshuheff, who had been exiled, were passed 
from hand to hand as relics, and revived hopes of 
liberty. It was looked upon as an honour to be 
connected in one way or another with " the victims 
of the 14th of December ; " it was a glory to 
figure amongst the disciples of the conspirators. 
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The establishment to which Michael Bakounine 
had been sent was reputed to belong to the ad- 
vanced party ; but it is not certain whether the 
future agitator obtained notice during his first 
years by any great revolutionary fervour, 
or whether he confined himself to platonic 
liberalism. 

After passing their examinations, the elected 
candidates at once entered the Royal Guard, and 
speedily forgot their early political aspirations 
amidst the splendours of the ffites of the Court 
and the Summer Palace. 

Michael Bakounine passed his examination 
brilliantly; his parents were rich and he had 
every right to take his place in the ranks of the 
Guards. But this honour was refused him. He 
was sent to join the army. This was condemn- 
ing him to live far from the capital, in the miser- 
able villages of White Russia, with companions 
in arms who were too fond of the bottle and the 
fair sex. He was twenty-one years of age, and 
he was forced into exile amongst the huts of the 
peasantry, on the very confines of an uncivilized 
world 1 He gave way to a black melancholy, 
broke ofE all relations with his comrades, isolated 
himself completely, and would pass whole days in 
-a dressing-gown stretched on his bed, dreaming 
and smoking. Complaints were made of his in- 
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^.attention to duty. He sent in his resignation and 
returned to Moscow. 

Under Nicholas, this town had become the 
head-quarters of all the malcontents, of all those 
who had not been favoured either at Court, or in 
the civil service, or in the army. The majority 
of these noble do-nothings lived by taxing their 
serfs ; they passed their days in sleep and their 
nights in gambling, and in summer went away to 
yshow themselves in the watering-places of Ger- 
rmany and on the pavements of Paris. 

Bakounine was able to avoid this melancholy 
society by obtaining an introduction to the house 
-of M. Stankievitch, where politics and, above all, 
philosophy formed the staple of conversation. 
There he met again the friend of his childhood, 
Herzen, and he became intimate with the most 
enlightened spirits of the time, with such men as 
Belinski, Granowski., the Slavophiles Aksakow, 
Chomjakow, and Katkow, and the great novelist, 
Ivan TourofuenefE. 

When this circle was broken up in 1839, and 
,all his friends were dispersed, Bakounine started 
for Berlin, and there, at the University, con- 
tinued his philosophical studies. Hegel had been 
dead nine years, but his system had attained the 
summit of its importance in Germany and parti- 
^cularly in Prussia. From Berlin, the ex-Lieu- 
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tenant of Artillery betook himself to Dresden, and 
there became the collaborator of the most sympa- 
thetic interpreter of the Hegel School of Philoso- 
phy, Arnold Euge, editor of the Ealle schen- 
Jahrbiicker. His first article was hailed as a 
masterpiece. People enjoyed the savage energy^ 
with which he proclaimed the doctrine of universal 
negation, and admired the manly decision with 
which he declared that " the enjoyment of destruc- 
tion is an active enjoyment.'* He who barely 
knew the world dictated laws, and traced the road 
for its future development and guidance ! 

In January, 1843, Bakounine started for Paris, 
impatient to make acquaintance with the town to 
which his friends in Germany had pointed as the- 
Mecca of the Revolution. 

The Duke of Orleans had been dead six months ; 
the ministry of Guizot and Soult had the direction 
of affairs ; the influential circles of Parisian 
society were accustomed to pay no attention to 
the Monarchy of July and its constitutional 
attempts. It was in the Socialist writers that 
France had her revenge for the weariness and 
ennui from which she was suffering. Eugene 
Sue had begun in the Debats the publication of 
his Mysteries of Paris, which upset every notion of 
morality ; Alfred de Musset had, a short time pre- 
viously, announced in the Presse that there was- 
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lout one and only power on earth, namely, money ; 
-George Sand, inspired by her friend Michelet, 
launched her Countess of Budolstadt, which 
opened a whole series of Socialist novels ; Miche- 
let himself, in the heat of his warfare against the 
Jesuits suddenly gave proofs of furiously radical 
theories which took every one by surprise, the 
more so that no one had ever suspected a suc- 
-cessor of Robespierre and Marat in this learned 
scholar. The three breviaries of Socialism, to 
wit, the Icarie of Cabet, the Propriete of 
Proudhon, and the Organisation du Travail of 
Louis Blanc, were to be found everywhere, al- 
though prohibited by the police. A secret pre- 
sentiment was universal that the old form of 
Socialism was on the eve of a cataclysm. The 
fine ear of Heine heard, ** as it were, the noise of a 
knife being sharpened under the drops falling 
from the interests of the poor, and under their 
stifled sobs." 

Bakounine, in particular, felt keenly the im- 
pressions of the moment. A man of action, he 
resolved to take part in the combat. He made 
friends with the different Socialist leaders and 
with all the Poles who lived on the alms of Louis 
Philippe and plotted by trade. He had special 
sympathies for Proudhon, whose writings had 
been revered in the circle of Stanki^vitch, and to 
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which he felt himself attached by the philosophy 
of Hegel; Proudhon, however, had to go to* 
Lyons as agent for a company started for the- 
carriage of goods by water, and their friendship- 
lasted but a short time. 

Bakounine was advised by his friends to go to- 
Switzerland, which was then the centre of the 
revolutionary Socialist plots ; he quitted France,- 
where he felt that the police were at his heels. 

In November, 1847, shortly before the revolu- 
tion of February, Bakounine reappeared in Paris, 
having spent five years in plotting amongst the 
Swiss valleys. As he had lost his rights as a 
Russian citizen by refusing to return to his- 
country, he could show himself publicly without 
awaking the suspicions of the French police. 
His speech on the 29th November, 1847, at the 
banquet given on the anniversary of the last 
Revolution at Warsaw, had an immense success,, 
and was translated into every language. No one 
had ever heard a political Russian refugee speak 
such words. In this harangue* which, since that 
time, has served as model bo many revolutionary 
speakers, Bakounine predicted to the Poles that 
the future would cause the differences which 
existed between the two great Slav nations to dis- 
appear, and that they would be united in a 
federative republic, crowned with happiness. The 
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Russian Ambassador in Paris received an order to- 
demand the expulsion from France of this auda- 
cious orator. M. Guizot hastened to obey. 

Followed closely by Russian police agents 
(10,000 silver roubles had been promised for the 
capture of Bakounine), the young agitator fled to 
Belgium. There he remained until the revolution 
of February allowed him to return to Paris with 
his friends, who were all the revolutionists of 
Europe, and who hastened there like a pack of 
hounds at the death, to celebrate the advent of 
the universal revolution. Their joy was short- 
lived. 

After having lost all hope of a radical revolu- 
tion in France and in Europe, Bakounine, who 
was still a Russian at the bottom of his heart, 
began to dream of a federative Slav Empire. He 
took part in the Congress of Prague, the members 
of which, in union with the Poles and the 
Servians, were to give the signal of the revolu- 
tion. The attempt failed miserably. Bakounine 
fled to Grermany, where the radicals of Berlin re- 
ceived him with open arms. Tracked by the police, 
he was forced to hide. In April, 1849, under a 
false name, he succeeded in reaching Leipsic, 
where he preached his theories to the students 
of the University. He wished, he declared, to 
arouse the young men from their torpor. He be- 
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came one of the heads of the revolution at 
Dresden, and it was by his order that heaps of 
inflammable matter were piled up in the first- 
floor of the Town Hall, and that at the Z winger 
«,nd the Opera House torches of blazing pitch 
were thrown on to the heads of the Saxon 
soldiers. 

Obliged to retire to the neighbourhood of 
Freiberg, Bakounine waa taken at Chemnitz, 
handed over to the Prussian troops, and con- 
ducted to Altenburg. The Saxon court-martial 
condemned him to death, but the penalty was 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. The Czar 
Nicholas reclaimed him as a Russian subject, and 
in the autumn of 1851 he was sent to St. Peters- 
burg by Warsaw and Vilna, and imprisoned 
within the discreet walls of the fortress of SS. 
Peter and Paul. 

The war in the Bast broke out, and Bakounine 
was transferred to Schlusselburg. He was in- 
<;luded in the ukase of amnesty granted at the 
accession of Alexander II. (April, 1856), and sent 
into Eastern Siberia. There he obtained from 
one of his relations. Count Murawieff-Amurski, 
the permission to go as a colonist to the banks oE 
the river Amour. Thanks to his passport, he was 
able to travel freely through the newly conquered 
province, and arrived at Nicolaiewsk, where he 
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succeeded in getting on board an American ship 
and gaining Japan and North America. In the 
spring of 18G1 he rejoined his friends Herzen 
and Ogareff in London, and took his place again 
as one of the promoters of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. 

III. 

OxcE in London, Bakounine declared his intention 
of devoting the rest of his life to the cause of 
Slavism. 

" Of all the Slav nations," he said, " the 
Russians are the only people that have been able 
to preserve their nationality. Their mission is to 
keep off the Tartars on the Eastern side, and to 
maintain the Germans in Grermany. Let us be 
true and free Russians I " 

The patriotic fire with which he burnt for the 
Slavs, after having belonged for fourteen years to 
the cosmopolitan revolution, brought him to write 
some months later (in a pamphlet entitled 
Bamanoffi Pugatscheff^ or Pestel) that he was 
ready to make peace with absolutism provided 
that the son of the Emperor Nicholas would con- 
sent to be " a good and loyal Czar," a democratic 
Czar ; if he would put himself at the head of a 
popular assembly in order to constitute a new 
Russia, and play the part of the saviour of the 

D 
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Slav people. " Does this RomanofE mean to be 
the Czar of the peasants, or the Petersburgian 
emperor of the house of Holstein-Gottorp ? This 
question will have to be decided soon, and then 
we shall know what we are and what we have to 
do/* 

Bakounine's strange proposition met with no 
success at the hands of Alexander, and the fugi- 
tive from Siberia recommenced with ardour his 
struggle against Czarism. He returned to his be- 
loved theory of absolute denial, and the Kolokol 
(the Bell) no longer demanded reforms since 
Bakounine had associated himself with Herzeo, 
but the overthrow, the destruction, of everything 
that existed. Erom this moment the Kolokol set 
forth doctrines identical with those of the 
Nihilists that we see at work every day. Bakou- 
nine took up the defence of those who in May, 
1862, attempted to set fire to St. Petersburg. He 
excited his disciples to take a bloody vengeance. 
The violence of his language, the fanaticism and 
savageness of his ideas, at length became repug- 
nant to those readers of the Bell who were rather 
^'nlightened and liberal than revolutionary. The 
Eussian liberal party detached itself little by 
little from this paper, which bad at one time been 
its organ. The rupture became definite when the 
paper was entirely given up to the cause of the 
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Polish insurgents. Bakounine, the high priest of 
Slavism — he who, scarcely a year previously, had 
•called upon the Czar to place himself at the head 
of the Slav nations — showed himself the most 
ardent, the most indefatigable defender of the 
Polish cause. 

The Bell was transferred to Geneva. Russia 
Tiad checkmated Poland. Bakounine, changeable 
and versatile, returned to his old love — cosmo- 
politan revolution. In 1867 we find him estab- 
lished on the Lake of Geneva in the character of a 
permanent member of the League of Peace, and 
tliere he worked for the fusion of the old revolu- 
tionary democratic party with the young Socialist 
-and International Association of Workmen. At 
the congress held in the same year he proposed 
an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
two groups. " The workmen," said he, " will 
support the citizens in the conquest of political 
liberty, and the citizens, on their side, will work 
to obtain the freedom from taxation of the work- 
ing classes." No understanding could be arrived 
at. He spoke, screamed, agitated, and fought in 
vain ; his proposals were rejected at the Congress 
of Lausanne as they had been at the Congress 
of Brussels. The Leaguers poured forth on him 
the vials of their wrath. They accused him of 
having deceived them. 
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Soon after the disturbed days of the Congress 
of Berne, Bakounin© sent in his resignation, and 
founded a new association of which he was the* 
head. It was called the International Alliance of 
Social Democrats. 

Before examining more closely this new Kadical 
sect, known by the shorter name of the " Bakou- 
nine " or " Nihilist " party, let us look at the- 
theories which its chief exposed, and which were 
scouted at the Congress of Berne. In a long^ 
speech this Russian maniac demanded the aboli- 
tion of the State, the abolition of the right of in- 
heritance, the abolition of marriage as a political^ 
religious, judicial, and civil institution, absolute 
equality, the substitution of science for faith, and 
of human for divine justice; finally collectivism 
in place of communism. ** I abhor communism,'* 
he writes ; ** it is the reverse of liberty. I am the- 
adversary of that communism which centres in 
the State every force of society, which places in 
the hands of the State all private property. I 
demand the abolition of the State ; I wish that 
the organization of society and of property should 
come from beneath and not from above ; I am a 
collectivist, and not a socialist.'* 

Hundreds of fools and of enlightened men 
were found to take Bakounine*s doctrines seri- 
ously; they have appropriated and propagated 
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them. In 1869 a young Russian student pre- 
sented himself at Greneva to the pontiff of the 
revolution. He said that he had been sent by a 
secret society constituted amongst his comrades. 
Bakounine put entire confidence in him, invested 
him with full powers, and sent him back to Russia 
in the name of the Alliance. When he showed 
the seal of the association, on a sheet of paper 
given to him at Geneva, every one bowed before 
Netschajeff, for such was his name, as before a 
chief. But he was by no means the best flower 
in the basket. He extorted subscriptions, and 
afterwards forgot to reproduce them out of his 
pocket. A student named Ivanoff got wind of 
these little manoeuvres, and threatened to expose 
.them. Netschajeff assassinated him on the 
^ound that he intended to betray the secrets of 
.the society. Arrested at Zurich and handed over 
to the Russian police, this agent of Bakounine 
was condemned to be imprisoned for life. The 
,trial brought about the discovery of a consider- 
able number of proclamations and revolutionary 
pamphlets which had been sent by the committee 
^t Geneva to Netschajeff. In one of these letters, 
addressed to the Youth of /2w55ia, Bakounine said — 

" During the reign of the Czar Alexis, there 
was a brigand chief named Stenka Rasin, who had 
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discovered the shortest way to arrive at the de- 
liverance of our people. The Stenka Basin for 
whom the Russian people wait to-day, and of 
whom they stand in such need, is the youth of 
Russia, who have understood that their safety 
lies in destruction. Stenka will be replaced by 
that legion of young men without a place in the 
world (declasses) who, having lived the life of the- 
people, represent collectively the ancient hero. 
The brigand is the true hero, the avenger of the 
people, the irreconcilable enemy of the State, tha 
only revolutionist who never loses himself in the 
clouds of phrases and theories ; who acts. The 
rebels who wander about in the forests and over 
the steppes, in the neighbourhood of the villager 
of Russia, form a world apart, a united worlds 
the true world of the revolution. Let him wha 
wishes for a revolution of the people mix with that 
world. Let us throw ourselves into the arms of 
the people, into the risings of the peasants and tha 
brigands ! . . . And let us abandon the schools, 
the academies, the universities. What does- 
science matter ? It is oflBcial, and we are only 
taught it in order that we may be enslaved/* 

According to Bakounine, the people are always^ 
ripe for rebellion. All that they want is the 
knowledge of their force, hatred of their oppres* 
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sors, and practice in revolution. The slightest 
disturbance of this sluggish water would cause an 
inundation. 

"A halfpenny tallow dip sufficed to set all 
Moscow in a blaze " is the answer given by 
BazarofE, the Nihilist hero of Tourgueneff, oq 
being asked whether he fancies that he has any 
power over the masses. 

Now, in order to inspire the people with the 
passion of rebellion, to direct their instincts, to 
excite them against the privileged classes, and to 
teach them the art of insurrection, it is necessary 
that educated revolutionists should go and mix 
with them, live their life, and abandon the barren 
studies which do not lead directly to action. We 
have seen, and we see every day, young men and 
youug girls accepting, with a fervour and a self- 
denial that are surprising, the painful task of 
carrying on a propaganda among the people. J^ 
They quit their families, friends, position, throw 
in their lot with the peasants, and confound 
themselves in the factories with working men 
and women ; they condemn themselves volun- 
tarily, by sheer fanaticism for the cause, to manual 
labour, and all the hardships of the life of the 
proletaires. Hundreds of them have been dis- 
covered and sent to Siberia ; others replace them. 
There are some again who, dressed like peasants. 
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go and spread prohibited books throughout the 
country. 

In two of these pamphlets, The B evolutionary 
Catechism and the Message to the Russian OJficerSy 
Bakounine attempted to prove the necessity of 
political assassination. 

While Russia was being flooded with these revo- 
lutionary productions, and the students in the 
schools were gradually succumbing to the in- 
fluence of the emigrants from Geneva, the German 
armies arrived under the walls of Paris. 

Then Bakounine forgot his own country to save 
France. This ancient enemy of the Germanic 
race, from whose breast, nevertheless, he had 
imbibed the milk of his philosophical doctrines, 
addressed an appeal to the peasantry of all 
countries, imploring them " to come and drive 
out the Prussians." In a pamphlet called The 
KnoutO'Germanic Empire and the Jievolution, he 
showed that the cause of France was the cause of 
humanity. But, according to him, there was no 
safety for the French people except in a great 
social revolution. He gave them the recipe for 
it:— 

" Send away all the functionaries and their 
underlings, condemn all the members of the 
Bonapartist party to the hulks, set your spies and 
agents in every village, organize revolutionary 
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bands which will act upon your orders, and will 
take pains to obtain the esteem of the country- 
people, suppress all communal offices, imprison 
all land- owners and preachers, set up revolu- 
tionary committees formed of * converted * 
peasants, and divide the State property amongst 
citizens and peasantry. You will see that they 
will burn for revolution. Then you will be able 
to prepare the way for the abolition of all private 
property. As there will be no longer a State, 
property will no longer have the guarantee and 
the consecration that the State gives. It will 
cease to be a right, and will become a simple 
fact.'' 

Bakounine did not imagine that this universal 
ruin could be brought about without bloodshed. 
But in free France a new world was to arise, a 
new life was to appear. Does not history teach 
us that the more agitated a country is internally, 
so much the braver is it externally ? 

When the commune fell upon Paris, Bakounine 
put his formula in his pocket, and hurried to 
Lyons to try it. He arrived there on the 20th of 
March, the very day that the people seized the 
'Town Hall. Under the auspices of Cluseret, 
with his friends Eichard and Gaspard Blanc, he 
formed a municipal council, which loudly an- 
nounced its intention of abolishing the State and 
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private property, and declaring the " holy revolu- 
tion" for ever. 

Four-and- twenty hours later the National 
Ouard had retaken the Town Hall, and Bakou- 
nine the train for Geneva. 

The great moment of " the action " was again> 
put off till later. 

Bakounine died suddenly at Berne during the 
summer of 1872, two years after Herzen, and six 
years before the attempt of Vera Zassoulitsch^. 
the crack of whose pistol was, so to speak, the- 
signal of the mortal combat which still continues 
between Nihilism and Czarism. 



IV. 



If Herzen was the father of doctrinary Nihilism, 
and Bakounine the father of militant Nihilism, 
Tchernyschevski was the founder of scientific 
Nihilism. 

In his Undirected Letters he opened a vigorous 
defence in favour of the people " who have 
always been oppressed by their governors. 
They were called upon to deliver Moscow from 
the Poles, to conquer Little Russia, to drive out 
the Swedes and the Turks, to subdue Poland, to 
turn back Napoleon, and from all this blood that 
they have shed they have gained no profit, no ad- 
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vantage. Why should they again allow them- 
selves to be dragged to the slaughter ? 

In the commentaries with which he accom* 
anied his translation of the works of Stuart Mill, 
I'chemyschevski studied the industrial question of 
the division of labour, discussed the doctrines of 
Adam Smith from a socialist and revolutionary 
point of view, and refuted the theories of the 
"political economy of the middle-class " in order to 
substitute for them the theories of the " political 
economy of the plebs/' 

Gifted with a bold and solid talent as a writer, 
speaking with all the conviction of his soul, he 
collected around him many of the younger genera- 
tion, who found in his works the realization of 
their highest dreams, and, as it were, a powerful 
echo of the materialist and pessimist doctrines of 
Feuerbach, Buchner, and Schopenhauer, who long 
since had taken the place of Hegel and Schilling* 
The influence of Tchernyschevski did not only 
make itself felt among the young students who- 
were greedy for novetly, and who were told by his 
philosophy that all the causes of evil would dis- 
appear from this world if man were able to satisfy 
his appetites ; * one of his works, a novel which 
he wrote in prison, called What are we to dof 



*" Man/' Bsdd TobemysolieTski, '' ought no more to be without foocU 
and drink than without air and light.'* 
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traced out the type of the new woman as the fit 
companion for the new man. This book became 
the gospel of all young girls who lent an ear to 
the doctrines of emancipation, and breathed, with 
a keen pleasure, the air of revolution that was 
blowing round them. In it Tchernyschevski re- 
presents woman as the victim of society, as a pri- 
soner whose soul is chained as well as her body. 
She must take the initiative and deliver herself by 
her own power ; she must break her bonds, ask 
for nothing from any one, gain her own bread, so 
that she may be free, and not a slave. 

The Vera of Tchernyschevski says to Lapou- 
khof , the medical student who wishes to marry 
her as soon as he has passed his examinations and 
obtained some work — 

" Yes, dear friend, but I do not wish to depend 
upon your work. I am giving some lessons now 
which I shall lose, for mamma will go about every- 
where declaring that I am lost if I come to rejoin 
you. But I shall find other lessons, and I will 
live by my own toil. You say that everything is 
based upon money. He who has money has con- 
sequently power. Therefore, as long as a woman 
lives at the expense of a man, she will be in his 
power. You thought, perhaps, that I would be 
your slave. No, I will not suffer your despotism, 
charming and gentle though it be. I will make 
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myself independent by my work. ... I am going^ 
to put aside raj feminility ^ and propose to you an 
entirely masculine arrangement. We will have 
two rooms — one for you, one for me ; we will 
have a little neutral drawing-room, where we will 
have tea, and dine, and receive our visitors ; that 
is to say, those visitors who come for both of us. 
I will never enter your room for fear of disturb- 
ing you ; on the other hand you will never dare ta 
come into mine. By this means we shall avoid alt 
the quarrels and all the disagreements which 
bring troubles into families. I am not the only 
woman with these ideas. Many young girls and 
women as simple as I know that our lives should 
be differently organized in order to be happy ; 
but they dare not say this to their lovers or their 
husbands. They know beforehand what would 
be thought of them : * What an immoral woman ! ' 
I am fond of you because you have not the preju- 
dices of the world, and because, when you spoke 
to me for the first time, you pitied the lot of 
women, and dreamed of a better future for 
them." 

The heroine of Tchemyschevski immediately 
became the fashion ; many young women were 
fascinated by her theories, and wished to learn a 
trade. The most intelligent and the most fortu- 
nate applied themselves to deep studies, espe- 
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-cially the sciences ; many went to Zurich to join 
the schools of medicine at the university.* Vera 
served as the type and model of the female stu- 
dent {retudiante)t with short hair, spectacles, and 
the manners of a boy. 

" No novel,'* says the Socialist writer Tvervi- 
tinof, '^ has ever borne so much fruit in so short 
a time. In the young generation it has entirely 
modified all family customs — the relations between 
husband and wife." 

The conjugal system of Tchernyschevski does 
not differ much from those of Owen and Fourier, 
those two apostles of free love. It is more formal 
and more conventional. It is a known fact that 
many of these unions are absolutely chaste, ideal, 
and platonic. The young girl makes a mystic 
marriage; she does not wed a man, but the cause 
of humanity. These marriages are not promis- 
cuous, but really made, and these fictitious unions 
are often a means of emancipation for the woman, 
who can thus give herself up entirely to her part 
of revolutionary preacher. Solovief contracted a 
fictitious marriage. On the very day of his wed- 
ding he separated himself from his wife, and each 
went his own way to preach the propaganda. The 
Vera of Tchernyschevski lives at first with 

* In 1873 the number of female stadents of medicine was 108. A 
^kase was published forbidding them to frequent the Universitj of 
Zurich, which was looked upon as a hotbed of Nihilism. 
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Lapoukhof as with a brother. It is only later on 
that the husband claims his rights, and, when he 
-discovers that his wife loves another man, he 
ilooks upon himself as a bore and an intruder. 
He discreetly vanishes, pretends to have com- 
mitted suicide, and returns only some years later, 
under a feigned name, to witness as a friend the 
Jiappiness of the new couple. 

Tn 1864, after two years spent in the fortress of 
/SS. Peter and Paul, Tchernyschevski was pil- 
loried in one of the public squares of St. Peters- 
burg. The executioner read him the decree of 
the Senate, condemning him, for exciting to re- 
volt, to fourteen years' hard labour in the mines, 
and afterwards to perpetual exile. A sword was 
broken above his head. 

Henceforward Tchernyschevski was dead to the 
world. 

But the same thing happened to him that had 
happened to the ringleaders of the rebellion of the 
14th December. All the youth of Russia sur- 
rounded his name with a martyr's crown, and or- 
ganized risings to obtain his pardon.* 

" The figure of Tchernyschevski," says Ar- 
nundo, " is the Medusa's head that the Nihilists 
raise as a standard in all their attempts to rebel 



* liast year it was reported that he was dead. His son, who was ia 
Paris a few months ago, declai^es that his father is still living. 
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against tbe Czar. Imprisoned in Siberia, isolated,, 
poweriess, Tchernyschevski has done more harm' 
to Russian autocracy than ever Herzen and 
Bakounine did during their exile in Europe, with 
all their secret associations, their freedom of ac- 
tion, and their propaganda. The Russian Social- 
ists flourish the mask of Tchernyschevski, and re- 
peat the speech of Danton to his executioner : 
* Show my head to the people ; it is worth the 
trouble!'" 

V. 

Nihilism has not been content to declare war to 
the knife against the old society, as Herzen, 
Bakounine, and Tchernyschevski, its standard- 
bearers, were ; it carries on at the same time a 
war of revenge and reprisal. Eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth. 

A communication addressed from Geneva to 
the Intransigeant {vide number of 29th March, 
1881) announces that the executive committee 
has come to this decision : " If Sophie P^rowska * 
is condemned to death, and is executed, the Czar 
shall die.'' 

This is not the first decision of the kind that the 
Nihilists have taken. Their condemnations to 

* This yoang girl has avowed her complicity in the Moscow affair, 
and has acknowledged that she helped to kill the Czar on the 13th of 
March last. 
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death are pronounced with the same solemnity as 
that exhibited by the judges of the Ozar. AH the 
chief ofl&cers of the police have received copies of 
the sentences pronounced against them. 

Vera Zassoulitsch, that perfect specimen of a 
young Nihilist girl who throws herself into action 
with a distinct personality of her own, with a 
manlv and chivalrous ardour, did not shoot at 
General Trepof in order to arrive at a solution of 
the social problems ; she merely wished to make 
him expiate, by his death, the bad treatment that 
he inflicted on his prisoners. 

After the attempt upon Metzentzeff (August 
16th, 1867), the Nihilists demanded an amnesty, 
and the suspension of political trials. The Go- 
vernment replied by offering a reward of 5,000 
roubles to any one who would denounce the 
assassin of Metzentzeff. Then the editors of the 
Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty), of which the 
first number appeared in November, declared that 
"if they were not allowed to give themselves up 
to a purely Socialist propaganda, they would 
raise the standard of political revolution." 

In 1879 the Nihilists allied themselves with the 
Radicals, and demanded freedom of speech and 
the freedom of the Press ; in the zemstvos (com- 
munal assemblies) serious reforms were declared 
necessary. But the revolutionary party soon 

E 
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split. The narodnihi (representatives of the 
people), whose organ was the Zemlia, were found 
to be too moderate. The boldest proclaimed regi- 
cide to be a means of lawful defence. They de- 
clared that the moment was come to strike a de- 
cisive blow which should raise the party, and 
which, at the same time, should spread terror and 
intimidate the Government. From this day dates 
the beginning of the bloody and savage work of 
the terrorists. Their strength lies not in their 
numbers, for they are but a handful, but in 
their fanaticism, in their mystic exaltation, in their 
sombre energy, in their steadfast resolution to 
perish to the last man, whether by torture or the 
gallows, with that heroic firmness displayed by 
the early Christians struggling against the Em- 
perors, and against the pride of strength, and the 
rotting Pagan society. 

Early in April, 1>79, a small merchant from 
Saratof, named Solovief, arrived in Petersburg 
with the intention of killing the Czar. The very 
day that he carried out his intention, the Nihilists 
pillaged, at Eostof, the house of the director of 
police, and of the commissary of the district. The 
Cossacks refused to fire on the people, and it was 
found necessary to send for troops from Novot- 
cherkasck and Taganrog to restore order. 

The attempts follow each other with rapidity. 
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The Government, instead of being intimidated, 
redoubles its severity. Sixteen Nihilists are exe- 
•cuted; hundreds are sent into exile. Somoff, 
afraid of showing weakness before his judgfes, 
burns himself in his prison cell. ''■ 

Mir ski, author of the attempt upon Grederal 
Drentln, declared to the tribunal that .his death 
would be avenged, that it is a inortaLduel between 
the Socialists and the Government; and that as 
long as the condemnations and executions con- 
tinue there will also be attempts and assassina- 
tions. ' ^ 

In the month of June of the same year the 
" terrorists " held a meeting at Lipetzk, first in 
the middle of a field, then in a forest. They de- 
cided that a fresh attempt against the Czar was 
necessary, and that this time they would try dyna- 
mite. Tikhomirtof, Mikhailov, and Fomenko 
sank a mine close to the station of Alexandrovsk, 
in order to blow up the imperial train on its return 
from Livadia to Petersburg. Owing to the 
defective state of the electric batteries the attempt 
failed. Three other Nihilists dug a mine at 
Odessa, but the Czar did not pass that way. Then 
Chirjajeff and Hartmann, surnamed the Alche- 
mist, prepared the attempt at Moscow, and blew 
up the train containing the imperial luggage. 
8ome months later, Kviathovski, Boulitch, and 
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others, killed eleven persons and wounded fifty- 
six in the explosion caused by them in the Winter 
Palace. Loris MelikofiP barely escaped from the- 
buUet of Madetzky. Finally, on the 13th March, 
1881, Alexander II. was killed in the street by 
bombs, and, ere a fortnight had elapsed, his son 
and successor, Alexander III., was already 
threatened with a violent death unless he showed 
mercy to the murderers of his father. 



VI. 

Such is the history, and such the progress of 
Nihilism ; at first doctrinary with Herzen, scien- 
tific with Tchemyschevski, militant with Bakou- 
nine, and finally sanguinary and fierce with the 
" terrorists." To-day it is not so much a war 
against society as a vendetta against the Govern- 
ment, which continues to hang and to banish. 
There is no longer any question of the original 
programme of Bakounine ; the journals of the^ 
sect only vent cries of vengeance and death. 

The revolutionists know well what are the feel- 
ings of the people towards them. The peasants 
are always the first to hand over to the police 
those who come to preach the red propaganda in 
the country. After the acquittal of Vera Zassou- 
litsch, the shopkeepers of Moscow armed them* 
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selves with, knives, and attacked the students who 
wished to organize a demonstration. The police 
would only have to make a sign, and the mob 
would rush into the streets and massacre all who 
belong to the liberal and advanced school. 

The Eussian nation is still in its childhood. It 
has not passed, like us, through a feudal system 
and religious wars. It is a great lazy and weak 
mass, a land whose sides have never been opened 
and torn by steel ; an immense virgin forest, into 
which European ideas cannot penetrate, and 
which is all black with the night of ignorance and 
superstition. 

One often hears people say, " Russia is on the 
■eve of a *93." If things went on there as in the 
west of Europe, a revolution might perhaps be 
possible, especially if the peasantry were pro- 
Led the polssion of the lLd= of whioh at pre- 
sent they have only the usufruct, and the aboli- 
tion of the taxes which ruin and starve them. But 
everything, both in the State and in the manners 
of this vast empire, recalls Asia. Power is con- 
centrated entirely on the head of one man. The 
might of the Czars has never been increased by 
the aid of the people, who are always silently 
kneeling before the ark of autocracy. A prole- 
tariate does not exist ; the working men of the 
towns are merely peasants, who in winter come to 
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let out for hire arms which would remaiu inactive 
at home. They live together, as it were, in com- 
munity, in " artels " enclosed in a sort of bar- 
racks ; they have the sad and pale faces of pri- 
soners. The middle classes are just beginning 
to be formed. The aristocracy, which has hither- 
to made alone all the palace revolutions, is a 
stranger to the Nihilist movement. Who, then^ 
would raise barricades ? The army ? It is com- 
posed of the sons of peasants. There remain the 
professors, the students, the representatives of the 
small nobility which was ruined by the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs ; but they united could not 
stand an hour against a squadron of Cossacks. 

A popular revolution being impossible in 
Russia, where revolution has always come from 
the top, it is natural that the Nihilists should 
attempt a sort of redskin warfare, a struggle of 
surprises, snares, and ambuscades. It has been 
stated in print that their number is two or three 
millions. It is in reality two or three thousand, 
mostly young men of from 18 to 30 years of age. 
Their excitement, their proud attitude before their 
judges in presence of death, their bold and rash 
proceedings, can only belong to hot-headed 
youth. The majority of them consists of stu- 
dents who have failed in their examinations, or 
whom poverty has driven from the universities,. 
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embittered schoolmasters, underpaid public offi- 
cials who are dying of hunger, lieutenants and 
subalterns who have been disappointed in their 
ambitions. Pessimist ideas have invaded all these 
brains, and from Pessimism to Nihilism there is 
but one step. But there is one circumstance that 
has not yet been notibed, and that is the very con- 
siderable Jewish element that is to be found in 
the Nihilist ranks. There are ten times as many 
Jews as there are Russians, Poles, or Germans^ 
The Jews are still treated in Russia as accursed^ 
as Parias. Every obstacle is placed in their way. 
They are ill-treated, despised, forbidden to live in 
certain towns ; they are obliged to return at 
night, like unclean animals, to their miserable 
" ghettos." They are born with hatred in their 
hearts. The Jewish women in particular bring 
a concentrated energy, a cold resolution, to bear 
on their acts of revolution that recall the Judith 
of the Bible. The author visited, some timo 
since, the prison at Moscow, where the exiles in- 
tended for Siberia were detained, and he waa 
shown, in a tower, a young woman in solitary 
confinement. She was a Jewess of remarkable 
beauty, with black hair and burning and anxious 
eyes. She looked at the party haughtily ; then, 
addressing herself to the governor of the prison^ 
fihe said in a calm voice — 
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" I should much like to know why I am here." 
/ The Nihilists have never had the strong or- 
ganization that they are supposed to possess. It 
is very doubtful whether they are directed by a 
central committee. They form isolated groups of 
five or six members, little independent associa- 
tions, held together among themselves merely by 
community of ideas and aims. The richest mem- 
ber of the society furnishes the necessary funds. 
If the group be not sufficiently strong or suffi- 
ciently numerous to strike the blow that it medi- 
tates, it seeks for auxiliaries, for friends. It is 
believed that many people in high places are affi- 
liated to the Nihilists ; the arrest of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, eldest son of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, may, if it be proved, give some 
semblance of truth to this opinion. But what 
makes, above everything, the fearful strength of 
the " terrorists," is their boldness, their rashness 
in daring and facing everything, their splendid 
and heroic contempt for prison, exile, and death. 

One curious fact. It is not in the poorest part 
of Kussia, in the country of hunger, that the 
political sectaries seek their recruits. The 
majority of them come from Little Russia, the 
Provence of the empire where the corn-fields 
wave like the sea, where the fertile meadows 
nourish fat flocks, where the vine grows, and where 
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life glides on in quiet comfort. There the blood 
IS warmer, the passions more easily excited. And 
besides, the inhabitant of Little Russia does not 
love the Russia which has deprived him of his 
ancient liberties. Among the women, on the 
-other hand, not a single " Little Russian " is to 
be found, nothing but real Russians from the 
North, who are less idealistic, and much more 
positive than the gentle girls of the Ukranian 
plains who sing of love and the blue sky on the 
, dreamy waste of their steppes. 

The duel begun to-day can only terminate 
with the death of one of the two adversaries. 
How can it be possible to kill Nihilism, which is 
the hydra with seven heads ? As soon as you cut 
off one another grows in its place. All that can 
be done will be useless. You cannot suppress a 
great moral and physiological crisis by a slip- 
knot, by rods and ukases. The evil is of old 
'date, and has had time to harden. We must ex- 
pect other crises. In his Revolutionary Gate* 
chism Bakounine tells us that a Nihilist is a man 
devoted and resigned in advance to torture and 
death. He has neither personal interests, nor 
.affairs, Bor feeUngs, nor property; he is a mis- 
sionary and an apostle. The religion for which 
lie is prepared to die is the revolution. For him 
there is but one object, one science in life — de- 
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struction. He despises and hates our present 
moral system. For him all that favoars revolu- 
tion is moral, immoral all that hinders it. Be- 
tween him and society it is a mortal struggle, in- 
cessant and irreconcilable. 

The new Czar has been advised to fly, to escape 
from Petersburg, to come and shut himself up 
in his faithful Moscow with the virgin heart. It 
was through Petersburg, through that window 
that Peter the Great opened towards Europe, that 
the contagion entered, say the old Russians. 
They would like to see the empire of the Czars 
break with the rotten west, and Russia return to 
her past, take up again her ancient natural tradi- 
tion of autocracy, and be like a European China 
surrounded by walls over which it should be 
impossible to climb. A.nd there in the sacred for- 
tress of the Kremlin, amidst his fierce Cossacks 
and his Asiatic soldiers, his popes and his monks, 
with their long byzantine beards, the Emperor 
would sit enthroned as the ruler of earth and 
heaven, for between the Czar and his people 
would be formed a mysterious union similar to 
that of Christ with the Church.* 

The liberals who fear the revolution and dread 



* M. Aksakow, chief of the Slavophile party of Moscow, said before 
the last war that the understanding between the Sovereign and the^ 
people was the better assured, inasmuch as it existed without any legal- 
guarantees. 
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despotism see no issue but in progress, in political 
emancipation, in the association of the people to 
the Government and in an alteration of the system 
of taxation. . 

The radicals, the moderate Nihilists of the 
Zemliay are still demanding to-day what they 
were demanding in 1879, but the instransigent 
portion of the party, the terrorists, the jacobins, 
they who kill and assassinate, will hear nothing of 
either reform or constitution. They repeat the 
saying of Herzen, "A constitution is only a treaty 
between master and slave." We know that they 
are dreaming of other things — a social transfor- 
mation which is to be brought about by the 
demolition of the actual state of things. 

" Every reasoning about the future," said Ba- 
kounine, "is criminal, because it prevents com- 
plete destruction, and impedes the progress of 
the revolution." 

Russia is passing through a terrible hour of her 
history. 

Before her rises an immense note of interroga- 
tion — a dolorous " What is to be done ? " She i& 
suffering all the anguish of the unknown. 



ON THE EDUCATION OP WOMEN IN 

EUSSIA. 

L 

'^^ It is a well-known fact that young girls receive 
a good education in schools. It is also known 
that in girl schools in Bussia three special studies 
are looked upon as absolutely necessary, and as 
taking the place of all human virtues. First 
oomes the study of French, language indispensable 
to domestic happiness. Then comes the study of 
the piano, which enables a young girl to provide 
the most agreeable of all distractions for her 
husband in after-life. Finally, skill in all sorts of 
fancy needlework is necessary, the confection of 
embroidered and netted purses, and of a thousand 
pretty little objects in presence of which ignorant 
admirers go into ecstasy. Our epoch, so fertile 
in invention, has naturally perfected this method 
of education. For instance, in some schools the 
study of the piano stands before that of French ; 
in others fancy needlework holds the first place in 
the programme, French coming next, and the 
piano terminating the series, &c. It is evident 
that the methods may be varied in an infinity of 
ways/* 
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Such was, in 1842, the satirical remark made 
by Gogol in his famous novel, Les Ames mortes. 
It was most aptly applied to the absurdities that 
it pointed out. Until nearly the middle of the 
century the solicitude of the State for the educa- 
tion of girls was limited to the maintenance of a 
few gymnasiums which were accessible only to 
the superior classes ; the families who placed! 
their daughters in these schools were obliged ta 
give up any share in the system of education 
provided by Government for a considerable 
number of years. In the school attached to the 
convent of Smolna, and in the institute of the 
order of St. Catherine at Petersburg, no pupils 
were received who were not of noble birth, 
whose fathers occupied high positions in the civil 
and military services, or who had distinguished 
themselves by exceptional merits. The same 
spirit of exclusiveness showed itself in the insti- 
tution of Catherine at Moscow and in the school 
for young ladies of noble birth at Charkow* 
The young girls o£ the middle class could not 
finish their education " at the expense of the 
Crown" and under the auspices of H.M. the 
Empress unless they obtained admission into the 
Alexander school at Moscow, or into the House of 
Education at Petersburg, a huge establishment 
which was also a home for lost children {wospu 
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tatelni dom). All other young girls were left to 
tliemselves, and had to renounce any idea of a 
higher cultivation, or else to seek a refuge in one 
of the private schools at which the novel of 
Gogol sneers so well. 

The imperial establishments differed only from 
the private schools in the severity of their disci- 
pline and the programme of the studies. By the 
rules no pupil was allowed to go out. They 
could never, even during the holidays, leave the 
establishment which they had entered as little 
girls; they were condemned to wear, without 
regard to their age, a costume of affected sim- 
plicity. On Sundays they were made to march 
two by two through the parlour before the 
persons who had come to see them. The curri- 
culum prescribed the teaching of every imagin- 
able art and science ; and this was so well carried 
out that on leaving school tjie girls Lad no idea of 
what every-day life was like; they knew nothing 
of its duties or uses, and they found themselves 
metamorphosed into pretentious dolls. This 
brilliant education was dispensed with such 
praiseworthy equality that it would have been 
difl&cult to distinguish between those girls who 
were called upon to take a place in the first ranks 
of society, and those who by a harder fate were 
destined for the thankless task of teaching in 
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their turn. The two categories of pupils learned 
the same principles of childish civility ; they were 
taught to speak the same language ; they made 
the same mistakes in spelling ; they worked and 
^embroidered the same purses, played the same 
Nocturns of Field, the same Mazurkas of Chopin, 
and, if they had voices, joined their false notes 
in a song of Wazlamow. 

The certificates that were given to them marked 
their degrees of perfection, but they also estab- 
lished for one and all the fact that they could talk 
three languages, possessed so many fasljionable 
talents, and that they all had the most intimate 
knowledge of history and natural science. One 
might be permitted, without rashness, to doubt the 
value of these degrees, though the author of these 
lines declares that he has only been able to judge 
of the certificatf^s of the first class by appearances. 

On the other hand he was once much edified 
and convinced of the value of the second class. 
A lady who had obtained this degree in the cele- 
brated convent of Smolna complained one day in 
his presence of the confusion that always existed 
in her mind as to the difference between a third 
and a quarter, and of the difficulty that she found 
in distinguishing between Napoleon and Moses. 
" They both went to Egypt ! " added this amiable 
^simpleton. 
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For all matters of taste and dress, the youn^ 
protegees of H.M. the Empress showed the most 
astonishing disposition and aptitude. They could 
have no better preparation for this science than 
ten years passed amongst the trifling chatter of 
the convent, dressed in the modest costume of 
school girls, the beauty of their dress being- 
heightened by a great white apron. Systemati- 
cally kept away from real life and never coming in 
contact with society, these poor girls, abandoned 
to the tender mercies of the imperial institution ^ 
dreamed only of the joys of the world. There- 
fore, as soon as they came out of their limbo, they 
threw themselves with the greediness of mad 
creatures into every sort of pleasure, exhibiting* 
in their first few weeks all the tricks of studied 
coquetry, and surpassing even the cleverest in the 
art of pleasing, so much so that one might have- 
thought that intercourse with the highest society 
had been of daily occurrence to them while at 
school, had not one known that their society was 
limited to the two annual visits that the Empress 
paid to the institution. 

The young girls who found themselves excluded 
from these official establishments — and that was 
the case with the immense majority — remained 
until their fifteenth year under the paternal roof^ 
confided to the care of their governesses ; then 
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they were sent to one or another of the private 
schools mentioned above. As for the elementary 
schools, they supplied so badly the most modest 
requirements, that the middle classes did not 
choose to send their children to them, so that 
they had no resource but private education. The 
laws of January 19th, 1812 ; of August 4th, 
1828; of June 12th, 1831; and of July 1st, 
1834, subjected to special examinations all 
persons educated at home. But as their number 
was very small the examiners could not show 
themselves too severe. The certificated mis- 
tresses were for the most part Russians or 
Germans ; the first had studied in the ordinary 
schools ; the latter were from the Baltic provinces 
or from North Germany. Some of them came 
from the German families of the capital. But 
people preferred to them governesses of Swiss 
or French origin ; their correct pronunciation 
of French made them more valued. People 
especially appreciated actresses and dancers out 
of place ; no one possessed knowledge of the 
world and talents for conversation in so high 
a degree as they did. Thus they soon eclipsed 
the pedantic Germans and the heavy Swiss 
women from the cantons of Vaud and of Neu- 
chdtel. 

During some time, Englishwomen were very 
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much, in fashion.* In large houses it was not 
rare to meet governesses of various nationalities 
at the same time. The provincial noble thought 
himself fortunate in attaching to his family a 
French-speaking governess, and troubled himself 
as little about her veritable powers of instruction 
as about everything else. " We all know some- 
thing," said Puschkin ; " but nobody thinks of 
inquiring where or how we learned it." This 
culpable indifference which was a distinguish- 
ing feature of the old regime was still more 
noticeable in the education of women than of 
men. 

Under such circumstances no observer could 
fail to remark the poverty of this education. 
The governess always played a part in the novels 
and burlesques of the period. Parents who had 
neither interest nor knowledge found it absolutely 
impossible to obtain a conscientious and capable 
governess for their children. 

That is what writers showed up in such bold 
relief. The Karolina Iwanowna of Potjechin's 
comedy, Otresanni lamoty and the Eudin of Tour- 
gueneff, that ex-dancer who, at the mere whisper 
of the word *' love," pricks up her ears like a 
charger at sound of the trumpet, are types of the 

* After the war of 1812, the nobility gladly confided the edncation of 
their children of both sexes to the French prisoners. People almoBt 
f onght for them in the central districts. 
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kind. It is only during the last ten years that 
they have given place to a better class. 

Before considering this class, let us come back 
to those private establishments whose social action 
was so important under the old regime. The 
ancient national custom, which was abolished by 
Peter the Great, absolutely isolated the women ; 
according to the customs of the East they were 
allowed to see no society, and to receive no in- 
struction. Sometimes a squire more enlightened 
than his neighbours, would have some miserable 
lessons given to his daughters by a curate or a 
pope. But the rule was to leave them in com- 
plete ignorance. The iron hand of the great 
Czar broke up this custom; the wives of the 
dignitaries of the State were called to take part 
in the pleasures and gaieties of the Court; 
punishments were inflicted on the timid and the 
recalcitrant ; dancing became an art, and one of 
the amusements of the highest society ; then 
every one began to ask Western Europe to give 
them some notions of a more refined civilization ; 

• 

foreigners, men and women, were called in and 
found that they were charged with the education 
of the Russian young people. 

The otBcial institutions of which we have 
spoken were only created in the reign of Catherine 
II. Until that time there were no other educa- 
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tional establishments for the daughters of the- 
nobles than the private schools (pensionnats par^' 
Uculiers)^ which were boarding schools chiefly 
intended for the daughters of the country gentry, 
These existed at first only in Petersburg and 
Moscow, and it is only in more recent times that 
they have been founded in provincial towns. The- 
most renowned of these establishments were di- 
rected by Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, who only^ 
saw in teaching a road to a more important career,. 
or who had made a lucrative branch of industry 
of it. Philip Wigel, in his Memoirs, which are so 
valuable as a study of Russian manners, has 
described to us the school that the Forcevilles 
founded in Moscow some ninety years ago. 
It was the best known of twenty similar establish- 
ments. It was composed of two divisions, one 
for girls, the other for boys, directed collectively 
by Mons. and Madame Forceville. Madame- 
looked after the creature comforts of the pupils, 
that is to say she allowed them to exist in a state- 
of horrible uncleanliness ; Monsieur was very 
skilful with his turning lathe, and occupied his 
time in fashioning balls of wood and ivory. 
Neither books, pens, nor ink were to be found in* 
his study. He spoke French incorrectly ; he had 
passed much of his life in England, and set him- 
self up as an Anglomaniac. 
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Add to this that lie was completely incapable of 
^^eaching anything whatsoever. "I could not 
say/' adds Wigel, " what we learnt in this 
academy with the exception, perhaps, of dancing. 
Our masters came and went, with only one 
thought, how to abridge the hours of their classes 
as much as possible. Our so-called foreign 
schools were at that time very inferior to the simple 
elementary schools. We learnt nothing beyond 
what was taught in the latter except a few lan- 
guages.*' 

Twenty years later, a relation of Alexander 
Herzen, Madame Tatjana Passek, who had 
suffered from the reverses of fortune of her father, 
opened an institute for young ladies in a provin- 
cial town, with the help of her mother-in-law. 
She had lived all her life in the best society, but 
she had never studied, and was in no wise pre- 
pared for her new career. But this did not pre- 
vent her from bravely undertaking to teach his- 
tory, geography, French, and music. 

" I went to work on the same plan as my 
mother-in-law," she writes in her memoirs. " I 
quoted and enlarged upon facts of ancient his- 
tory, and drew from them moral conclusions which 
I applied to real life. I drew a warm and vivid 
picture of the persons, the events, and the places 
pf Greece and Italy, drawing upon my imagina- 
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tion to supply my want of knowledge. I even 
undertook to make a critical exposition of the 
different systems of philosophy, knowing and un- 
derstanding nothing about them myself. . . ^ 
For my manual of Greek history and ancient 
geography I used the Voyage of Young Anachar- 
sis, the historical romance that Barth^lemy pub- 
lished in 1788. Naturally there was no order, no- 
cohesion in my teaching, and it was only by wit 
and pluck that I succeeded in hiding the real 
nature of my learning. When we began to 
study the history of Sparta, we were seized by 
such an enthusiasm for the young Lacedaemonian 
women that the idea of imitating them crossed 
our minds. We tried to harden ourselves by 
washing in cold water and taking violent exer- 
cise; we walked about barefoot; tea and wine 
were banished from our table. When I think of 
this attempt at education, I wonder still that the 
health of my pupils did not suffer from so dan- 
gerous an experiment. In the same manner I 
undertook to teach various arts — drawing, music,, 
and dancing. I invented ballets and wrote come- 
dies, -which at least served to amuse my pupils and 
me." ^ 

Those avowals are certainly frank, and there 
are others, not less interesting, on the mad life 
led by some friends of Madame Passek's youths 
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with whom she still kept up her intimacy. These 
friends were brave amazons. Tired of the cold 
and limited life that they led in drawing-rooms, 
they took to wearing male attire, trained horses, 
frequented public-houses in disguise, and were 
not above drinking large goblets of champagne. 

Apparitions of this kind were exceptional it is 
true, as were those of schoolmistresses who, like 
Madame Passek, taxed their imagination to re- 
place the learning and the method which they 
did not possess. 

In general, ignorance and apathy walked hand 
in hand. The instruction given in ladies' schools 
became merely drawing-room chatter, or else re- 
solved itself into the programme analysed by 
Gogol. But parents required nothing more; 
they were certainly not difficult to please, and de- 
clared themselves satisfied. If the pupils were in. 
good circumstances, and had to do with certifi- 
cated masters, the instruction that they acquired 
was about equal to the total of useless knowledge 
that they received in the cadet schools of the two- 
residences, which were so universally decried. 

Religious instruction, which in every other 
country is looked upon as one of the fundamental 
bases of a woman's education, became in Russia 
a cause of particularly grave trouble. It is 
known that the highest and most enlightened 
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class of the orthodox Greek clergy has embraced 
the monastic state. It is thus systematically cut 
off from all connection with the laity. The white 
clergy, that is to say the poor, ignorant, and 
despised popes, have almost the entire charge of 
souls ; the education of the young is one of their 
attributes. It is also known how difficult it is to 
infuse even a little life into the heavy mass of for- 
mulas, which is the distinguishing feature of the 
Greek religion, and to deduce from this mass any 
moral teaching. This difficulty will never be 
overcome unless the clergy who are charged with 
the propagation of religion be raised from the 
low place that they hold in society, and from 
the state of subjection to the black clergy (the 
monks) in which they live. 

Side by side with the vexatious consequences 
which are the natural outcome of such a state of 
things, there is the abyss, deep and not to be 
bridged over, which the movement of the ideas 
come from the West has hollowed out between the 
spirit which animates the highest classes of 
society and the theocratic spirit of the Eastern 
Church. The languages, sciences, ways of think- 
in g "of the West" were until the most recent 
times held in abomination by the zealous and eager 
portion of the Russian clergy. In cultivated 
circles, an absolute antagonism exists betweeu 
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priests and men of the world. A pope who might 
wish to exercise an influence over the feelings of 
the youEg would meet with such material opposi- 
tion from his diocesans as he would find it im- 
possible to overcome. Thus the pupils never 
meet their master out of the hours specially dedi- 
-cated to religious instruction, and if it happens 
that a priest crosses the threshold of a house it is 
usually only to go and wait about in an ante- 
room. 

Thus everything conspires to keep the educa- 
tion of girls down on the lowest level. They 
never have any visions of what might be ; no- 
thing is before them but the perspective of success 
outside. They have nothing to think of but how 
to beautify themselves ; any more serious thought 
would be put down as pedantic. 

" We bring up our daughters," says one of the 
characters of Gribojedow, "as if they were des- 
tined to become the wives of the dancing masters 
and the professors to whom we entrust their edu- 
cation." 

The middle classes must naturally suffer from 
ithe example given to them by their social supe- 
riors. Thus it was that the institutions founded 
by private enterprise were nothing but bad copies 
of the imperial gymnasiums, and that in the pro- 
vinces nobles and functionaries lived in a state 
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of Bervile imitation of the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of Newski- Prospect (St. Petersburg), or of 
the Pont des Mardchaux (Moscow). This desire- 
to counterfeit the ways of society is nowhere so 
developed as in the provincial middle class. It is 
carried to absurdity, and is one of the causes of 
the ruin and moral degradation of the families of 
many Government employes. 

Till quite a recent period, this class was the 
last of intermediary society that could justify by 
its behaviour any pretension to superior educa- 
tion. As for the bourgeoisie^ that is to say 
the shopkeepers and tradespeople, they had to 
content themselves with the elementary schools,, 
in which reading, writing, and the first four rules 
of arithmetic formed the entire programme. The* 
Government seemed to ignore utterly the exist- 
ence of these schools, which, moreover, were 
found only in the large towns, and were wanting 
everywhere else. It is worthy of remark that the- 
bourgeois class includes a number of serfs, and 
that by imperial ukases of 1827, and of the 9tk 
May, 1837, they are forbidden to attend schools in 
which a higher standard of education is arrived at. 

II. 

Such a state of things could not last, and the 
destruction of the system was brought about by^ 
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the very agency that had originated it. It was- 
evident and indisputable that the education given 
to women was pitiable; and at the time of the 
Crimean war complaints were so rife that Norow, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, addressed a 
report to the Emperor in 1856, in which he 
acknowledged the deplorable situation, and begged 
. for a complete reorganization of the educational 
system. 

The new plan was elaborated in May, 1858, but 
it was impossible at first to produce all the good 
effects that were expected from it, as the public 
authorities had not sufficient means at their dis- 
posal. The minister then addressed himself to 
the provinces, to the communes, and to private 
individuals ; by virtue of a statute ratified by 
the Sovereign* they were obliged to found gym- 
nasiums for the higher education of girls on the 
model of the industrial schools and of the pro- 
gymnasiums, and these establishments were in? 
their turn to be imitated by the icoles (Tarrori'^ 
dissement (our board-schools). These new 
foundations received the patronage of H.M. the 
Empress. As the State took but a very limited 
share in these enterprises, and as the local govern- 
ing bodies were heavily weighted by many 
charges, the educational reorganization made but 

* This statate was modified on the lObh May, I860. 
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slow progress. In vain did the press try to 
support the work and to excite the public ; only 
a small number of schools could be created. At 
the end of 1872, in Russia and Poland, there 
were only 55 gymnasiums for girls and 131 pro- 
gymnasiums with about 25,000 scholars.* 

The gymnasiums for girls were made the object 
of most detailed regulations in which were men- 
tioned the conditions under which the curator was 
to be chosen, the qualities necessary to obtain the 
title of honorary curator, the authority to whom 
it belonged to appoint and install in their ofl&oes 
the directress and the various mistresses, the 
rights of the subscribers to the foundation, the 
rights of inspection reserved for the State. 

The curriculum, besides the branches of ordi- 
nary education, comprises arithmetic and book- 
keeping, natural history and physics as far as they 
are connected with domestic economy ; the study 
of foreign languages (French and German), as 
also drawing, and music, are optional. 

All that is excellent, of extraordinary prolixity 
perhaps, but full of praiseworthy intentions, of 
large views and of fine pedagogic theories 
borrowed from all the great countries. 

Nothing is wanting but the schools. And they 



* These figures are taken from the latest statistios pnblished con 
kerning these schools. 
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will be wanting as long as Russian society, accus- 
tomed up to this time to the permanent guardian- 
ship of authority, and incapable of spontaneous 
action, remains left to its own devices ; as long as^ 
four-fifths of the revenue of the State are 
swallowed up by the national debt and the army 
budget. 

Training-schools for governesses have been 
opened at Petersburg; they are attended by a 
certain number of young girls, who, on leaving 
the gymnasiums, have obtained the necessary 
certificates, and who desire to make teaching a 
profession. Their classes last two years. 
Similar schools ought also to be established in 
the provinces. 

While we are on the subject of the creation of 
Russian gymnasiums for girls, it is worthy of 
remark that the State has been at great pains to 
set up schools precisely in those provinces where 
they were the least wanted, and where others^ 
already existed (which in truth were not Russian),, 
notably in the kingdom of Poland and in the 
Baltic provinces (Livonia, Esthonia, and Cour- 
land), which are rich in schools of all kinds. 
When many of the largest towns of the Empire 
possessed nothing but elementary schools for 
girls, the State granted a subvention of 14,000 
roubles (the largest grant that has been made) for 
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the foundation of a female gymnasium in the 
province of Warsaw. 

If the State has taken so little part in the 
efforts that have been made with a view to im- 
proving the education of women, it is because on 
this point the most passionate disputes have been 
raised in Russia. 

It is said, and not without some truth, that the 
thriftiness of the Government is to be explained 
by other causes than the economical and budget- 
ary considerations which were given as its reason. 

The effect of the eagerness with which the 
joung women rushed to the sources of education 
suddenly opened to them, and the zeal which 
they brought into this new field of action, was to 
rather frighten than to encourage the provincial 
authorities. 

The ministry of public instrubtion was then 
under the undoubtedly liberal guidance of Golow- 
nin (1861-66), the adversary of old-fashioned 
classical studies, the supporter of industrial 
schools, the man who, in the curriculum of the 
gymnasiums for boys, gave so large a place to 
experimental science. This example was quickly 
followed in the girls' schools of the two residences 

* ■ 

and of the provinces. The press loudly ap- 
plauded this emancipation, and public opinion sup- 
ported the reform. Under this influence the 
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joung girls of the middle class invaded the new 
establishments in compact bodies; and as their 
'thirst for knowledge was not quenched by the 
lessons that they received there, they frequented 
the classes of natural science and physics which 
w^ere given by professors and clever men of all 
kinds in the capitals and the university towns. 
The same passion, the same exclusiveness which 
were formerly exhibited in the pursuit of worldly 
interests and the condemnation of serious occupa- 
tions, were now applied to severe study and to the 
intellectual and scientific improvement of the 
young. A large number of women, whose life, 
up till this time, had been nothing but a series of 
days consecrated to the fashionable follies and the 
idleness of society, now became enthusiastic at 
the idea of being useful members of society, and 
the equals of men by their work, their activity, 
^nd their knowledge. All rules and customs were 
thrown aside ; and women took almost the habits 
of men. It is undeniable that the laziness, the 
worldly vanity, and the intellectual nonentity of 
the women of the upper class counted amongst 
the wounds from which Russian society suffered 
under the old regime. That was quite a reason in 
the eyes of the new generation for cutting them- 
selves off from the past and making a fresh start 
in an entirely opposite direction. Life was to be 
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made more solemn, it was to be filled up with- 
graver cares. This was an excellent object. But 
under the influence of the democratic and realistic 
ideas that reigned in the universities and in some 
inferior schools, it soon became a veritable- 
danger. 

Amongst all these young women who were so 
eager to learn, a radicalism soon became the* 
fashion, which soon surpassed that of the young 
men in resolution and cvnicism. It was looked 
upon as a disgrace to take any pleasure in art or 
in needlework, because in the old schools the 
study of French and music and lessons in dancing 
and embroidery had taken the place of more 
serious occupations. The young revolutionists 
proscribed any elegance in dress, because dress 
and the worship of fashion had been pushed 
to folly and extravagance. Girls were to be 
seen with their waists imprisoned in straight, 
narrow jackets, with their hair cut short, and 
wearing felt hats and spectacles. Their ideal 
was no longer to preserve their aristocratic 
manners, the imitation of which gave much 
trouble to many a village beauty and shop- 
keeper's daughter ; now they affected a careless 
behaviour, their sex abdicated its position, and na 
longer commanded the respect which is due to it.r 
Anatomy and embryology were no longer sealed 
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books to these audacious students ; they showed 
a • determination to get to the bottom of every 
mystery, smoked cigarettes, and frequented public- 
houses and restaurants. 

When the cleverest and most intelligent girls 
adopted this mode of life, they gave to it a more 
dangerous character. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Eussian female students are gene- 
rally distinguished by their zeal, their talent, and 
their devotion, and that, for the most part, they 
show proof of more cleverness than the men 
when they have to thoroughly study any scientific 
question. Hence these ideas of absolute emanci- 
pation, this tendency to put aside that reserve 
which was hitherto one of the attractions of their 
sex. 

The great number resist this tendency ; their 
parents are careful to keep back their daughters 
when they see them on this dangerous incline. 
As formerly, the easy arts and a half-education 
continue to be the particular property of that part 
of the young people that continues to be faithful 
to the national traditions. Only the ardent 
natures, rejoicing in the double privilege of 
strength and independence, can break with custom 
and enter the dangerous road of emancipation ; 
once in that road they are followed by a group of 
evil geniuses and of people who have unclassed 

G 
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themselves, women who are widowed of every 
attribute that makes the charm of women, and 
this group is continually being increased by some 
rebellious spirits who desire to escape from the 
paternal yoke. 

The rapidity with which this movement has 
spread is an incontrovertible proof of its popu- 
larity. Fifteen years ago the female students, 
who now form a fairly numerous body, scarcely 
existed. 

It was in 1864 that the two first female 
Russian students inscribed their names at the 
University of Zurich as medical students. In 
1868 a young woman, who wished to adopt the 
profession of midwifery, obtained leave to attend 
the surgical and medical lectures at Peters- 
burg. The fact was much commented upon, and 
the principal journals so applauded it that it was 
quickly renewed. Seven years later the students 
were to be counted by dozens at Zurich and by 
hundreds at Petersburg. In 1872 special classes 
for women and girls were opened at the Academy 
of medicine and surgery of the capital; as soon 
as these classes were advertised 500 candidates 
presented themselves. 

In 1873 there were seventy-seven young 
Eussian girls studying medicine at Zurich. 
Although the State has not yet granted per- 
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mission to women to practise as doctors, many 
hundreds of female students are to-day thronging 
to the University of Petersburg, and this example 
has been followed by the Universities of Moscow, 
Kiew, Charkow, and Odessa. A professor or a 
lecturer anxious to make a name for himself can 
do nothing better calculated to obtain his object 
than to advertise classes destined especially for 
women. Their admission, almost universally, is 
obtained on presentation of their diploma from 
•some gymnasium. The most popular classes are 
the anatomical, the physiological, and the obste- 
trical, because by virtue of a diploma as a mid- 
wife the pupils hope to be able to exercise their 
talents to a certain extent. It is certain that 
sooner or later the Government will be obliged to 
allow them to take the highest degrees. This 
fact is acknowledged even by the enemies of 
emancipation themselves. So many concessions 
have been made already that henceforward any 
Tetrograde movement would be impossible. 

Nevertheless such a movement would be most 
acceptable in oflBcial circles, for in sooth, during 
the last few years, the women have furnished to 
Nihilism and the revolutionary associations a very 
strong contingent, and when courage, passion, 
and self-abnegation have been requisite, the 
female students have often surpassed their breth- 
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ren of the stronger sex. The band of fools which' 
organized the rising at Petersburg in front of the 
Kasan Church had at its head two Jewish female 
students. Greneral Trepoff fell by the hand of a 
woman. It was a girl of nineteen who with one 
shot of a pistol killed Rosenzweig, the Nihilist 
Jew who was accused of having betrayed his ac- 
complices. Another young girl was in the front 
rank of the students when they rose at Kiew. 
Hundreds of women during the last few years 
have been imprisoned and sent to Siberia for the- 
crime of high treason, and for belonging to secret 
societies. They belonged to all classes, but chiefly 
to the families of the magistracy and of the or- 
thodox clergy, a circumstance which proves to us 
on the one hand that the revolutionary doctrine 
has been disseminated even in the seminaries and 
ecclesiastical schools,* and on the other hand that 
the lower clergy exist in a miserable state of 
apathy and ignorance. 

All that happened had been foreseen. Ten 
years ago, Sch6do-Ferroti predicted that, driven 
from its narrow and obscure existence, the new 
female generation ran the risk of losing itself in 
revolutionary enterprises if some field of activity 



* In April, 1879, the pnpils from the ecclesiastical schools were for- 
the second time deprived of their right of admissicn to the nniver- 
sitiea, in consequence of the part they had taken in a revolutionary de- 
monstration. I 
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proportionate to its strength were not found for 
it in society. In his last work, the author of the 
Studies on the Future of Russia tersely ad- 
vised the Government to entrust the education of 
the young peasantry to women, and to supply the 
want of masters by opening large normal schools 
in which governesses might be trained. The 
daughters of the popes, the beadles, and the 
churchwardens, would thus have found an occu- 
pation for which they were suited, and would have 
become the useful auxiliaries of popular educa- 
tion. 

Had not the national party in Moscow handed 
over to criminal justice the author who was 
guilty of having published the pamphlet, What 
will you do with Poland? {Que fera-t-on de la 
Pologne f), perhaps the project that he put forth 
might have been thought deserving of considera- 
tion. It was thought preferable not to listen to 
the advice of prudence, and to allow the ceaseless 
growth to continue of emancipated women, vigor- 
ous and decided minds, which might have been 
turned into a better path, but which seem to have 
been destined to play a fatal part by the negli- 
gence of the Government. 

In order to give more relief to the facts that 
we have accumulated in this picture, we know no 
better means of finishing it than by invoking the 
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judgments given on these same subjects by the 
most distinguished Russian writers of our time. 
The truth of the studies, and of the descriptions 
that Ivan TourguenefE has given us of the man- 
ners of his country, are things known by all the- 
world, as well out of Russia as in it. The most 
remarkable works of this talented novelist, 
Virgin Lands, Fathers and Children, and 
Smoke, show us clearly that Russian society, 
as far as the education of women is concerned, 
has not yet abandoned the ancient system, and 
that it is disgust at this treatment which has pre- 
cipitated so many powerful natures and so many 
fine characters into the criminal extravagances of 
party spirit. For a long time Tourgueneff wa& 
systematically persecuted by the Russians of the 
advanced party, who denounced him as a "calum- 
niator of youth," while the defenders of estab- 
lished order reproached him bitterly for having 
made, in Virgin Lands, the heroic Mas- 
churina, the laborious and earnest Marianne, as^ 
well as the other typical personages of the new 
generation, too dignified and too attractive, at the 
expense of the beautiful Irina, wife of the Privy 
Councillor Sibjagin, and in general of all women 
who had remained faithful to the traditions of 
their sex. It is precisely these two classes of 
girls that run counter to each other in the actual 
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educational system. That is a fact that no one 
can deny, let him belong to what party he may. 
Here, besides, is a very remarkable proof of it, 
which was published a short time back. It is a 
letter addressed to the Moscow Gazette^ a con- 
servative organ, by a member of the old national 
Eussian party (TourguenefE it is known passes for 
a liberal, and a " Western pagan "), and written 
under the vivid impression left by the attempt 
of the A April, 1879. Here are the actual 
words : — 

" What shall we say about the education of 
our youth ? Intelligent people bring up their 
sons and daughters in the Western fashion. At 
the earliest age a child can repeat French, Grer- 
man, and English verses ; he does not know his 
Pater Noster. The peasantry are vegetating in a 
state of absolute ignorance without heeding the 
lot reserved for their children, while school- 
masters are undermining morality in the village 
schools. Our family life threatens to disappear 
altogether. By the time that children arrive 
at the top of their school or institute they 
have only feelings of pity for the intellectual 
weakness of their parents ; they even go so far 
as to jeer at their mistakes. Young girls of 16 
and 17 years of age go out in search of work to 
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make them independent, and plunge up to the 
neck into the mysteries of the natural sciences. 
The modem virgin spells out and analyses with 
the skill of a knowing specialist all that holy 
modesty used to keep secret from young people. 
She never troubles her head about the part that 
God assigned to her when He made her. Her 
duties are unknown to her. She only demands 
rights which may make her the equal of man, 
without being able to give any explanation of, or 
reason for these rights." 



THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

I. 

Some thirty years ago, the Czar Nicholas, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions made to him by 
his Privy Councillor, General Buturlin, Minister 
of Public Instruction,* conceived the idea of clos- 
ing the Russian universities, which he considered 
to be hotbeds of liberal and revolutionary emanci- 
pation, and to replace them by organized military 
schools, which should have a programme of 
special studies. It was, so to speak, a dislocation 
of the various subjects taught in each of these 
establishments. 

This project was never entirely put into exe- 
cution. The Emperor nevertheless maintained 
firmly that its essential part should not be 
lessened. During the ministry of Prince Schirin- 
ski-Schichmatow a ukase was published taking 
from the universities the right of electing their 
rector ; it also suppressed the lectures on Euro- 
pean law, permitted only the priests of the ortho- 
dox Greek Church to teach philosophy, placed 
professors and pupils under the strictest surveil- 

* October, 1849. 
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lance, reduced the number of students in eacb 
university to three hundred, and absolutely pro- 
hibited the lower class from entering the univer- 
sities or sharing in their lectures. But the num- 
ber of medical students was not limited, owing 

> 

to the want of military doctors. Moreover the 
universities of Dorpat and Helsingfors were- 
allowed to continue the teaching of theology and 
philosophy for which the Lutheran clergy used to 
prepare themselves. 

This edict only remained in force from 1849 to* 
1856. It nevertheless exercised a profound in- 
fluence over the education of the upper class, and 
was the origin of all the university quarrels 
which break out so frequently at Petersburg, at 
Moscow, at Kiew, and at Charkow. 

The Eussian Empire (including Poland, Fin- 
land, and the Baltic provinces) at that time 
counted seven universities and a certain number 
of separate faculties, which were placed under 
the government of the Minister of War, and of 
which the most important are the academy of 
medicine and surgery, the public schools {lycees}' 
Richelieu and Besborodko, the school of law, and 
the public school at Petersburg. 

Two universities, those of Dorpat and Helsing- 
fors, cannot be considered as doing anything for 
the interests of the sixty millions of men that form. 
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the great Muscovite nation. The first of these is^ 
essentially German ; the character of the second 
is Swedish. Both are placed outside the Eussian 
Empire, and possess statutes appropriate to their 
aim, which is the spread of the Protestant re- 
ligion. The few Russians, belonging for the 
most part to the educated classes, who, dating 
from the year 1802, were studying at Dorpat, in- 
troduced there the manners and customs of Ger- 
man students, so much so that for several veara 
the youth of the schools formed a society in imi- 
tation of the bodies or corporations that wake the 
echoes of the university towns of Germany. This 
society was called the Buthema. Polish students 
flocked to Dorpat. They were attracted thither 
by the freedom of manners which was entirely un- 
like the organization of the' schools in Russia. 
The university of Helsingfors contained none but 
half-Swedish, half-Finnish students. The study 
of evangelical theology had become the founda- 
tion of the programme of this university. In 
both of these high schools the Russian literature 
and language had but one expositor. A good 
salary consoled him for the poor success that his 
lectures met with. 

The university of Moscow holds the first place 
among all Russian universities. This is owing to 
its ancient foundation (1735), to the number o£ 
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students who frequent it, and to the privileges 
which it enjoys. Although at court and amongst 
the military noblesse university education was 
held in but small esteem, and even looked upon 
as dangerous,* the sons of the gentry were in the 
habit of going to Moscow in large numbers. 

They did not follow the lectures in the capacity 
of free listeners, nor as pupils placed in a private 
school, but they matriculated as students, and led 
an independent life in the town. Amongst the 
professors, some were always to be found who 
were proud and free spirits, who were really edu- 
<3ated, and impressed with the dignity of their 
mission, who did not follow the beaten track of 
dogmatic formulas, and who did not treat their 
pupils as subalterns. They were guided by their 
love of knowledge. They did not seek to turn the 
student into an automaton destined to fill a place 
in the public services ; on the contrary, they 
roused in young men the instincts of a high and 
legitimate personality, and, as far as it was in 
their power, assured for him freedom of action in 
after life. 

During these last thirty or forty years, all the 
young men who were anxious to obtain a liberal 
and enlightened education went to study at Mos- 

* The last liberal rector of the university of Moscow, Prince Obo- 
lenski, was dismissed after twenty years of office, and replaced by Prince 
P. M. Galyzine. 
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COW.* The most remarkable professors were ta 
be found among the teachers of philosophy and 
the natural sciences. Modern Russia was formed 
in their school. Herzen, Belinski, Granowski, 
Ivan Tourgueneff, the two Aksakows, Prince 
Tscherkasski, M, N. Katkow, and many others 
besides, passed through that university, which 
was a centre powerful enough to furnish men for 
every party (whether national, liberal, European, 
or socialist), without departing from the humani- 
tarian part assigned to Moscow as the general 
meeting-place for all national and intellectual 
life. 

The High School at Petersburg only holds a 
second place. It was founded in 1819, and it 
has not to this day succeeded in establishing a 
real TJniversitas Litter arum. This institution 
possesses no faculty of medicine ; students of 
philology have to enter the Pedagogic Institute 
{Institut pedagogzque ) y which is a boarding 
school dependent on the High School, and where 
the discipline is very severe. As for the faculty 
of law, how can it have any preponderance in 
presence of two rival institutions ? Rich people 
send their children to the School of Law, which 



* In 1847 the number of students who frequented this university 
amounted to about 1,208. It fell to 821 in 1850, after the ukaae. At 
present Moscow numbers from 1,500 to 2,000 students ; at Petersburg: 
there are 1^500. 
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is rich in numberless privileges, and to the Lycee^ 
two boarding schools which terminate in the 
gymnasium. 

The university of Petersburg thus gets its 
pupils entirely from those who are refused ad- 
mission to the schools of the Crown, or whose 
parents desire for them a more liberal education. 
As at Moscow, they are the sons of independent 
ofl&cials, or young nobles, who, without being am- 
bitious of any high destiny, wish to bring them- 
selves into notice by an academic degree. It is 
noticeable that the German element is very 
marked in the group of students who follow the 
law lectures. That comes from the fact that the 
German university of Dorpat has become sus- 
pected, and that an ofl&cial of any rank would be 
disapproved of if he stayed there. 

A special life was mapped out for the pupils 
of the high schools dependent upon the War 
Office. There were from twelve to fifteen 
hundred of them at the Academy of Medicine 
and Surgery in the distant suburb of Wiborg. 
Three-fourths of these exiles were Crown stu- 
dents. They lived in a huge barracks, never 
showed themselves without their helmet, sword, 
and frock coat with red facings. Their discipline 
was most strict. 

During these times of political prejudices, and 
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of opposition to everything that could possibly 
be made to mean liberalism, people began to attri- 
bute to these academy students a certain leaning 
towards radical ideas. They probably only put 
on from bravado a certain cynical materialism, 
like the medical students in all great towns. 

At Petersburg, the young men who entered the 
academy belonged for the most part to the 
families of the middle class who were not in easy 
•circumstances. There were also many Jews to 
be found amongst them. The small number of 
medical students who came from the upper class 
went for the most part to Moscow. 

The provincial universities (Charkow, Kasan, 
and Kiew) resembled that of Moscow. They had 
the same organization, and the same schools of 
medicine. But they were inferior to the estab- 
lishments of the two capitals both as regards their 
teachers and the number of their students, and 
they could never gain the celebrity that the larger 
universities had, and which they owed to an ex- 
-ceptionally favourable situation, and to their sur- 
roundings, which made of them more complete 
centres of instruction and civilization. 

There was a large number of Tartar and Sibe- 
rian scholars at Kasan on account of its proximity 
to Asia. Kiew, which had taken the place of 
Wilna, where the school was suppressed in 1832, 
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was chiefly frequented by Polish students. The- 
university was on that account the object of par- 
ticular watchfulness. Even after the publication 
of the ukase of restriction of 1849, it numbered 
six hundred pupils, while at Charkow and Kasan 
there were only three or four hundred. 

All these high schools possessed the same or- 
ganization, based on the statute of 1835, the com- 
plete application of which was confided to the 
minister XJvarow by the Emperor Nicholas. He 
wished to repair " the evil " which Alexander I, 
had caused by the foundation of numerous uni- 
versities, and the liberal edict of 1804. Out- 
wardly the schools that he had created affected 
the form of the German universities. An acade- 
mical senate was chosen which in its turn was 
charged with the election of the body that super- 
intended the professorships (recteurs des facultes). 
By these last the deans were elected, and the uni- 
versitary jurisdiction was established. The 
Council of Professors had to name the ordinary 
and extraordinary professors, the private masters, 
the readers, and to fix the duration of term. The 
students were unattached, and a number of them 
lived in lodgings chosen by themselves ; they en- 
joyed a certain liberty in the choice of the lectures- 
that they wished to attend ; they escaped the dis- 
grace of corporal punishment ; in a word, they 
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possessed just one right of nobility. But in truth 
this organization was only a cloak which disguised 
a very different state of things under a grand ex- 
terior. The veritable governor of the university 
was the curator named by the Emperor. The 
Czar usually selected for this place an old soldier. 
This curator possessed multifarious rights, and in 
a word he exercised, by the commission of his 
Sovereign, a sort of absolute power. He could 
direct the elections according to his will, and 
modify or annul the judgments given in great or 
small cases by the courts of the university. The 
subjects taught were under his control ; he looked 
closely after the political attitude of the profes- 
sors, determined what manuals of instruction 
were necessary. It was his duty to make the en- 
tire establishment confided to him feel a severe 
discipline, and to be ignorant of nothing that con- 
cerned the conduct of the students, Over whom 
spies, in the shape of private inspectors, kept a 
watch during every hour. Masters and students 
were forced to wear the imperial uniform. Severe 
punishment awaited him who made his appear- 
ance without the sword, helmet, and costume of 
the school. The students were forbidden to form 
clubs or to hold meetings, even if these meetings 
had science for their aim. Decorum was made 
the subject of the strictest watchfulness. The 

H 
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young men were obliged to attend religious ser- 
vices regularly, and to keep all the feasts of the 
Church ; the private studies of the pupils, when 
they touched on history or patriotism, were, it 
will be understood, the object of a special in- 
quisition ; they were only permitted to approach 
scientific collections to a very limited extent. 

The whole system was one of complete subor- 
dination. 

At Petersburg the Emperor himself took the 
trouble to inculcate a spirit of servile obedience 
into the young men. 

Woe to the student who omitted to salute his 
superior officer, or who, in a walk outside the 
town, wore a cap instead of a hat, or dared to 
go to a theatre without the full-dress uniform em- 
broidered with gold. Forty years ago the Em- 
peror punished three young students by making 
them keep guard outside the principal barracks 
because they had attempted to enter the buildings 
of the university on the other side of the Neva 
in a costume contrary to the regulations, and be- 
cause they had neglected to render the rightful 
honours to the royal sledge in thirty degrees of 
frost. 

"You should accustom yourselves in early 
youth to obey your superiors, and never to fail in 
the prescribed etiquette.'* 
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Such were the words of the Emperor to these 
yoang men, who were tsken Jtagrante delicto and 
brought before him. His Majesty afterwards con- 
descended to grant them " a generous pardon." 

The example thus set by the Sovereign was, as 
a matter of course, imitated by the curators in 
the provinces with incomparable zeal and narrow- 
ness of spirit. The part that these curators took 
in school matters would not have been tolerated 
in the establishments of the residence. Mag- 
nitzki, the curator of the school club at Kasan, 
ordered that the preparations which were neces- 
sary for the anatomical lectures should be solemnly 
buried. He considered that, in view of the re- 
surrection of the body, these remains of orthodox 
Christians ought to receive the honours of burial. 

At Moscow the curator. Prince Sergius Galy- 
eine, would not admit that anything could im- 
pede the regularity of the lectures. If a pro- 
fessor were prevented from giving his lesson he 
was obliged to get no matter which of his col- 
leagues to take his place, so much so that, ac- 
cording to Alexander Herzen, Mons. Ternowski, 
a priest who taught logic, found himself once 
called by accident to give a lecture on surgery, 
and that Richter, the obstetrical professor, had 
X)UQ day to explain the mysteries of the concep- 
tion by the aid of the Holy Ghost. 
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The people most to be pitied in this respect 
were the professors and students of the university 
of Kiew. In order to bring the numerous Poles 
who frequented the university under better 
discipline, Greneral Bibikow had the happy idea 
of placing the entire school in a permanent state 
of siege, and of repressing by barbarous punish- 
ments any attempt to escape. Despite the 
docility with which the authority of this despot 
was greeted, it happened almost annually that 
some pupils who had become suspected were on 
the slightest pretext seized in the night,- placed in 
the midst of a guard, and marched off to a dis- 
tant province ; professors who were but little 
loved by their hierarchical chief were suddenly 
transferred to some other centre, or ordered to 
teach undecided and colourless subjects such aa 
national thrift for example, or they were simply 
deprived of their oflfice. These excesses were to 
be met with, however, in other places. In 1833^ 
three students of the university of Moscow, Kos- 
tenezki, Antonowitsch (who afterwards becaipe 
Lieutenant-Greneral, and in 1876 was named 
curator of the university of Kiew), and the son 
of the Lutheran clergyman Kohlreif, were de- 
graded by a council of war, and sent to serve as. 
private soldiers in the Caucasus* 
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They were accused with having corresponded 
with a suspected Pole. 

In 1835 Herzen, when a student of philosophy, 
was exiled into the province of Perm because 
he had taken part in a dinner where revolu- 
tionary songs were sung at dessert. At the 
same time Belinski, who has since become a 
liberal author and a much-esteemed critic, re- 
ceived a consilium abeundi for incapacity. The 
professor Granowski, the most famous of the 
Russian historians of this time, only kept his 
place thanks to the intervention of powerful pro- 
tectors, and especially of the excellent curator 
the Count S. G. Skogonow (who has since been 
deprived of his functions), who took care that 
repeated warnings should have no serious results. 
Katkow, now a renowned writer and director of 
the Moscow Gazette, abandoned his post volun- 
tarily because he would not endure, during his 
classes, the continual interruptions of the suc- 
cessor of Skogonow. Pirogow, the celebrated 
professor of anatomy and surgery (he was called 
from Dorpat to Petersburg towards 1840), freed 
himself from the crushing attentions of the curator 
of Leibe by threatening .to resign his post and to 
go abroad. 

Even the University of Dorpat, notwithstanding 
its more independent position, saw its professors 
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given up to the bullying of the police. Klinger 
and Liven would not have put up with such 
scandals during their administration. In 1842, 
TJlmann,* the professor of theology, on a com- 
plaint made by the curator general, CrafEtstrora, 
was deprived of his post because on the occasion 
of a torchlight serenade given him by the students 
at the termination of his rectorate, he had pro- 
nounced this seditious cry : " Long live the 
students ! " and had accepted a cup that they pre- 
sented to him. This punishment was shared by 
De Bunge, the celebrated author of the History of 
Law, as well as the professors Volkmann and 
Madai, who had taken the part of their colleague. 
In 1850, the professor of law, Osenbruggen, and 
his colleague, Hehn, were dragged by the police to 
Petersburg, because they kept up a correspondence 
with a certain Mme. Kinkel, one of their friends. 
This happened at Dorpat, and nevertheless the 
university of that town nowise resembled in its 
organization and customs the high schools of the 
interior. Here, at least, men were at liberty to 
choose what lectures they would attend ; a close 
companionship united the members of the in- 
structing body; there was less unfairness in 

* Under the present Governmenti this honourable professor has been 
named Vice-President of the Lutheran general consistory. It was a 
brilliant rehabilitation. Daring his rectorate Ulmann had gained the 
sympathy and respect of the yonng men by helping to create a jury 
of honour for the students in order to suppress the abuse of duelling. 
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the examinations for degrees ; the students, in 
spite of the senseless interdictions of the rules, 
enjoyed the power of uniting and associating to- 
gether at pleasure. 

At Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew, &c., every 
private reunion even of a scientific character was 
forbidden to the students ; the lectures that they 
were to attend were marked out for them ; the 
note books of the professors and the manuals of 
study were subjected to the severest supervision ; 
the introduction of books which were not ap- 
proved of or affiliation to any society might, 
under some circumstances, cost the offender his 
life. Every year each student had to undergo an 
examination in which he had to give an account of 
the lectures he had followed ; and it was only on 
giving satisfactory answers that he was allowed 
to continue his studies. If a lecturer undertook 
to control the attendance at his classes and to 
point out the irregular pupils to the inspector^ 
they were severely punished. 

The professors who remained faithful to the 
respectable traditions of scientific independence 
and to the principle of liberty necessary, to a 
certain extent, in some studies, could only look 
forward to being shut out from all advancement 
and deprived of all reward ; should they be re- 
elected when the time for which they had been 
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named was up, they could not hope to see their 
election confirmed.* 

It will be understood that under such condi- 
tions the attraction of academical functions 
diminishes year by year ; the learned man who 
refuses to depart from his rule generally chooses 
some more worthy and more modest way of life. 
Thus it happened that, notwithstanding the crea- 
tion of special classes, offers of financial assist- 
ance, efforts attempted with the view of favouring 
meetings, the various chairs became more and 
more deserted, or were filled provisionally only by 
men without title or degree. In the faculties 
of medicine and the natural sciences appeal might 
in truth have been well made for help from the 
Germans of Dorpat and elsewhere. Even though 
they did not speak the Russian language quite 
correctly, they were at least acquainted with the 
sciences they taught. But the teaching of Russian 
law, of national history of philosophy, of archa9- 
ology, were in many places either abandoned or 
confided to assistants who at the first opportunity 
resigned in favour of some better occupation. 

* Knssia has appropriated to herself an organization according to 
which professors and masters, after twenty-five years of service, can 
retire without losing any of their salary. This first term over they mnst 
seek re-election in order to continue in office, and this re-election has to 
be undergone after five years more ; in this case the professor receives 
both his salary and his pension. Retreat is obligatory after thirty-five 
years of service. It would be impossible to deny that a system of this 
kind gives a good opening to intrigue ; as yet, however, it has caused no 
violent scandal. 
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Up to a certain point the want of professors 
arose from the difficulties which they encountered 
before obtaining the degree of doctor and the 
rarity with which high employment was given to 
the teaching body. With the exceptions of 
doctors of medicine no one arrived at the degree 
of doctor till they had first passed the stage of 
<5andidate and then of master. No one could 
become a candidate until he had followed a com- 
plete series of lectures, passed a fairly difficult 
^examination, deserved the mark " very good," and 
written an essay approved by the faculty on 
some scientific subject. This candidateship lasted 
a year, and at the end of that time he had to 
undergo a fresh examination in all the principal 
branches of his studies, and to write and uphold 
another thesis. Then he became a magister. He 
had to undergo the same succession of trials for 
his degree of doctor. The number of young men 
who fancied that their aptitude was sufficient to 
<5ope with such complicated conditions was 
naturally very limited. The exclusive search 
^fter the ideal, the platonic devotion to the 
interests of science are met with more rarely in 
the Slav race than amongst any other nations. 
People there are rather attracted towards a cold 
realism, and even now that the approaches to 
.academic honours are shorn of the excessive 
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rigour that used to surround them, and that 
larger pecuniary advantages are assured to the- 
professors, very few men think of embracing that 
career. 

In the old Russia of Nicholas, the consecration 
of time and money to the study for a profession — 
which, while it brought in only an insufficient 
material advantage, rendered a man suspected, 
and placed him for all his life under the eye of 
ignorant inspectors and servile auxiliaries of all 
Government distrust — would have been con- 
sidered a proof of real fanaticism for the cause of 
science. 

In teaching, or in the study of natural science, a 
man might, it is true, distinguish himself by some 
discovery, and thus obtain the homage of the 
learned world. But no such smiling prospect 
presented itself to the historian, the man of law, 
or the political economist. If they bowed before 
the ruling system, their genius was soon extin- 
guished, their personal influence was gone. 
Should they try to make a free road for them- 
selves, sooner or later they found themselves vic- 
tims of secret denunciation. Thus it will be seen 
that the most eminent members of the university 
councils (especially those whose functions dated 
from the time when the liberal statute of 1804' 
was yet in force) became the adversaries of the 
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dominant ideas, and formed a party of discon- 
tented men, while the ranks of the young pro- 
fessors were but thinly filled, and scarcely pos- 
sessed the necessary talents. It became more- 
and more common to see the holders of academical 
chairs resign their functions in disgust and enter 
the Government offices, and the State often re- 
tained by force in the places for which they had 
been designed the young savants who owed 
to it their education.* It thus happened that the 
lectures declined little by little in the hands of in- 
competent masters in whom routine replaced 
talent, and who were only kept in office by the 
favour of the curators and inspectors. In such a 
state of things, protection and corruption could 
not fail to preside over the distribution of de- 
grees; the most worthy and best- thinking pro- 
fessors soon found themselves surrounded by a 
circle of spies, and had to fear not only the hos- 
tility of their ordinary overseers, but also the envy 
and desire for advancement of their new col- 
leagues. It must be remarked that in this par- 
ticular the little universities were much worse 
than the large ones. The omnipotent influence of 
the curators had there opened an immense field to 

* The recent organization of the customs offices has been specially 
fatal to the nniyersities and the superior schools. Numerous young 
men, no doubt gifted with all the necessary talents for teaching science, 
have quitted their academical career to occupy a more lucrative post in. 
this new branch of the administrative services. 
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intrigue, and to the expedients of base servility. 
We must also note the jealousy and hatred of the 
Russian professors for all those of foreign 
origin. These last were treated as heretics and 
intruders, although the services that they ren- 
dered were recognised, seeing the want of national 
clever men. 

The opposition shown by the professorial body 
to the tendencies of the Government was still 
more remarkable and deeper amongst the young 
men of the universities. Everything seemed to 
have been thought out beforehand on purpose to 
crush the students under a sense of sovereign in- 
justice. Their instincts of equality were pro- 
foundly hurt. They were the privileged persons 
by education and knowledge, and they were kept 
in a state of inferiority which revolted them. 
They were constantly running against some of 
the prejudices which surround the leading classes 
with a nimbus of power and glory. Socially, 
the student ranked after the officer, even after the 
pupil of the school of royal pages, and of the 
school of the nobles ; he was treated as a simple 

" schkolnik " (school-boy). 

« 

But the students of noble birth found them- 
,selves favoured not by one step of advancement, 
but by two, on the ladder leading to the service 
of the State. In truth, the examinations that 
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they had to pass were notoriously more easy than^ 
those of the simple students. Moreover, their 
course finished, the first in law took the rank of 
titular councillors, and went at once into the 
ministerial ofl&ces. The simple university stu- 
dent who had obtained the degree of candidate 
could only obtain some college secretaryship, and 
had to serve three years in the country before he 
could hope for employment in a Government office,. 
add to which that he was certain of seeing some 
student of the School of Law preferred before 
him, should such a one present himself. The 
pupils of this school had at that time a reputa- 
tion for subtlety and " incorruptibility," to which 
were attributed the favours of which they were 
the objects. 

To these humiliations were joined the internal 
causes of a truly morbid state amongst the stu- 
dents of the universities themselves. The poorest 
of them, who were aided by a State subvention, 
enjoyed only a very limited freedom of action, 
and were subjected to a severe control, that is 
when they were not enclosed in a boarding school.- 
If they failed in their examinations they risked 
being attached to some regiment as military sur- 
geons, or even as private soldiers. 

All attentions were reserved for the young 
men of more noble birth and better fortune. The- 
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oontinual suspicion which weighed on the studies 
-and on the social life of the students possessed 
naturally the power of provoking among them an 
insurmountable dislike for the policemen who 
watched them, and as all disorders arising in the 
schools of the nobles were suppressed with less 
rigour, the knowledge of this injustice added fuel 
•to the flames of hostility and rebellion which 
were already smouldering. Consequently, in 
more than one university, the yoke of discipline 
appeared so heavy that many young men, 
renouncing the title of student, had them- 
selves entered as " free listeners '* {auditeurs 
libres)^ and, notwithstanding the jeers of their 
comrades, followed the lectures without hav- 
ing matriculated, like the old employes and 
the good shopkeepers who haunted the lecture 
halls. 

Every comparison with foreigners only made 
this state of things seem still more unbearable. 
Although it was next to impossible to know what 
was going on in Western Europe, and to under- 
stand the difference that existed between the Rus- 
sian organizations and the systems in vogue in 
other countries, still the dullest student of Kasan 
or Charkow was not utterly ignorant of it. He 
spoke of the greater freedom allowed to the uni- 
versities of Dorpat and Helsingfors, of the favours 
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whioli the German and French students owed to 
the liberalism of their Governments; he com- 
pared the advantages of the statute of 1804 with 
the detestable limitations imposed by the rules 
that took its place. Imperial authority itself un- 
dertook to reveal the origin of the restrictive 
measures which had been introduced into the 
organization of the higher studies. The most 
•eminent professors never concealed the contempt 
that they felt for the practices which were put in 
force against themselves and their pupils. It was 
also an open secret, since 1848, that the Emperor 
had been induced to renounce his project of clos- 
ing all the universities. It was also known that 
high influence had presided when the number of 
students at each university was reduced to 300, 
and that Count Uvarow, till then a docile minister 
of his royal master's wishes, had resigned his 
portfolio because he considered it contrary to his 
honour to execute this measure, as also to put in 
force the ordinance prohibiting the study of Greek 
in the public schools. 

It seemed as though the authorities took 
pleasure in trying at every turn to provoke an 
outburst of hatred against the Government in the 
universities. The Government only tolerated the 
high scientific schools as a necessary evil, and 
more than once it was tempted to put into execu- 
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tion against them that reform of which Skalosub 
speaks in Gribojedow's comedy : — 

Conld I act as I shonld like, 

I wonld make a olean houRe of it ; 

I wonld close colleges and schools, 

And drive ont all professors. 

In place of the chanting of schoolmen 

The word of command shonld be heard ; 

And only on high days and holidays 

Wonld I allow any one to open a book. 



II. 

The author of these pages thinks he catinot 
better complete the picture he has drawn of the 
state of the universities under the government of 
the Edict of 1849 than by relating the impres-^ 
sions that he felt himself when a student at the* 
University of Petersburg in the year of the 
taking of Sebastopol (autumn 1855). 

Some characteristic traits marked his admis- 
sion into this school, which already heralded it& 
approaching decrepitude. 

"At the University of Dorpat, where the 
lectures were given in German, a certain 
acquaintance with the Russian language, which I 
did not at that time possess, was required of 
every student. At Petersburg, Russian, which 
was nevertheless the language in common use in 
teaching and examinations, was not looked upon 
as necessary, and young men who desired admis- 
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sion could get out of the difficulty by talking 
French. As far as philology was concerned, the 
trial would not have been beyond the powers of 
a pupil in the third class of a Grerman gymna- 
sium. Greek was not obligatory for law students, 
and when I asked to be questioned about the 
authors in this language, I so agreeably im- 
pressed my examiner by my translation of the 
first ten lines of the Odyssey^ that he gave me the 
best mark in his power. As for Latin, it was 
sufficient to translate a passage of Caesar or 
Livy ; you had your choice. The only subjects to 
which apparently importance was attached were 
mathematics and Russian history. The examina- 
tion in. this last subject was conducted by M. 
Ustraelow, historian of the empire and panegy- 
rist of the Czar Nicholas, an old pontiff hated by 
all on account of his pride and his obsequiousness 
to superiors. He had published a manual of 
history which a candidate was expected to repeat 
to him word for word. His only anxiety was to 
take care that no one forgot the respect due to 
him as a privy councillor. By etiquette we had 
to stand up to address him. The rector, Pies- 
new, appeared for one instant. This amiable and 
learned man, the friend and testamentary executor 
of the will of the poet Puschkin, was honoured by 
no particular attention from any of the lookers-on. 

I 
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He only came there for form's sake. Every one 
knew that the supreme direction of the university 
was in other hands, that it belonged to Alexander 
Iwanowitsch, the inspector-general and favourite 
of the curator, Mussin-Puschkin. This Iwano- 
witsch was an ignorant man, but good-natured, in 
spite of his seeming brutality. He owed his in- 
fluence to the energy with which he kept disci- 
pline, and subjected professors and pupils to the 
despotic formalities of the rules. No detail of 
costume escaped the eye of the master, even to 
the shape of the beard or size of the collar. It 
appeared that in this strictness lay all the mind 
and all the social meaning of the establishment. 
Therefore, when after our three days of examina- 
tion were over, and Alexander Iwanowitsch an- 
nounced to us the happy issue in these words : 
^ PrihasJiite sebjce forrnu schitj ' — get a uniform 
made for yourself — the formula seemed to us 
classic, and exactly suited to the circumstances. 

*^ The company in which I learned this good 
news was so mixed and so curiously composed 
that it well merits a description. We were four 
young men, and we had gone into the hall in 
which Alexander Iwanowitsch and his colleagues 
were summing up the results of the examination. 
To them it was an altogether mechanical opera- 
tion. Each examiner placed a number opposite 
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to the name of each candidate. ThesO numbers 
were added together and the total divided. At 
least three good marks were necessary for ad- 
mission. 

" For my companions I had the most diverse 
personages : a Greorgian prince, with a figure tall 
.and well knit as that of a young tree ; he wore 
the sheepskin cap of the Tcherkesses and the red 
gown of the Armenians, In his girdle he carried 
several daggers, and expressed himself very badly 
in Russian. His neighbour, a Caraite Jew, 
superbly draped in his violet cloak, was no less 
ignorant, and used French to make himself under- 
•stood. Both of these two meant to devote them- 
selves to the study of Oriental languages. The 
third bore a German name. He had wished to 
study theology, but had not achieved the realiza- 
tion of this project. Son of an ernployi in the 
imperial kitchen, he belonged to a class of 
subjects to whom the Czar Nicholas had expressly 
forbidden academical studies. The universities 
of Dorpat and Helsingf ors had been closed to him. 
But on the banks of the Neva there have always 
been, as Tartufe says, arrangements made with 
Heaven. The examiners thought that something 
might be gained'if they showed themselves good- 
natured to a young man whose father approached 
the person of the Sovereign. They allowed him 
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to matriculate without difficulty, remarking that 
two of his brothers were already members of the 
university, and that it would be unjust to close its^ 
doors upon the youngest. 

" Our entry into the university classes was a 
solemn function. It coincided with the opening 
of a faculty for the study of oriental languages. 
In presence of an assembly in which Islamism 
numbered more faithful than any other religion, 
and where professors from the Adriatic frontiers 
held the first place, a chorus of popes and vicars 
chanted the gospodi pomilui (Kyrie Bleison). 
Then followed a discourse in praise of the exalted 
protectors of the school ; a prayer for the imperial 
family ; finally an aspersion with holy water, of 
which my two neighbours, the Caraite Jew and 
the Georgian, got their full share. 

" The lectures began on the follpwing day. As^ 
I walked, for the first time, through the long 
corridors in which the students passed the time 
between their lectures, I was much surprised to 
see two cannons which were being worked by 
several young men under the direction of some 
subaltern officers. One of my comrades inquired 
whether I did not intend to take part in the 
MarscJiirowJcaj and added that it 'was only obliga- 
tory for the pupils of the higher grade. On 
inquiry I learned that the Emperor had visited 
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the college shortly after the oommencemeiit of 
hostilities, and that being anxious to express his 
satisfaction at the good order preserved in the 
establishment, he had sent these two guns with 
orders that the students should be taught to 
manage them in view of their possible participa- 
tion in the defence of their country. Their 
exercises were directed by two veterans of the 
guard, and were at first the object of extra- 
ordinary interest, but after the catastrophe of the 
19th February the activity slackened, and only the 
pupils of the highest grade were called upon to 
take part in the manoeuvre. With the exception 
of this circumstance, we never experienced during 
the eight months that I passed in Petersburg 
the slightest shock from the events which were 
passing in the south. The news from the Crimea 
was received by the students with the utmost in- 
difference. On the ] 6th August ' we ' were 
beaten at Tschernaja, on the 8th September 
Malakof was carried by assault, and two days 
afterwards the south side of Sebastopol was 
occupied by the French. 

" All this left us utterly indifferent. We had 
many other things to do and to think about than 
the disasters that had befallen our arms. The 
budget of scandal of the town, the little events 
of our student life, our quarrels with the pro- 
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fessors and inspectors, a thousand stories of 
drink and women, such were our daily thoughts. 
We lived as if in perfect peace. The news of 
the taking of Sebastopol changed in nothing our- 
ordinary pleasures. The game of billiards was 
played at Dominique's as usual, bets were taken 
and offered as freely as the day before; we 
lunched at Wolf's, and prepared our plan of 
amusement for the evening. I remember that 
the amusement in question was to go secretly to 
a public ball. If by chance the conversation 
touched upon politics, every one looked round to 
see that there were no listeners, and then gave 
vent to his sarcasms against the authorities. 

" There was no outburst of patriotism ; the 
defeat of the Russian armies caused us no emo- 
tion. There was no hatred against the enemy of 
our country, no bitterness against the fatality 
which was crushing us. A few words upon the 
incapacity of our leaders and the superior organi- 
zation of the invading armies, and that was all. 
Conversation soon flowed again into its usual 
channels. • 

" Thus Russia reaped the fruits of the system 
of repression that had been introduced into the 
schools. The Government had succeeded so ad- 
mirably in crushing every liberal and generous 
feeling that, in those days of mourning and 
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danger for the Empire, the young men of the 
country were more taken up with the new ad- 
mirer of Mademoiselle Mila, the success that 
Fanny Cerito had had in her new part, some 
amusing anecdote on the ignorance of the in- 
spector-general about some question of science, 
some cruelty shown by the curator, Mussin- 
Puschkin, to the unattached students than with 
the history and glory of the country for whose 
service they were being prepared. Science and 
art were as carefully excluded from our conver- 
sation as politics. It was an absolute dead 
level; our only sources of knowledge were the 
old note books and manuals which were handed 
down from generation to generation ; our intel- 
lectual life received no other nourishment. 

** It was rare even that a forbidden book came 
to wake up our too dormant curiosity by its tale 
of a court scandal, or by its epileptic attacks 
against the leading classes. The poor students 
alone were industrious, and they followed the 
classes carefully. The others contented them- 
selves by coming occasionally to put in an 
appearance in the corridors and to pass under the 
eye of the inspectors, so as to remind them of 
their existence and to obtain from them later on a 
good mark for attendance. 

" At that time the university numbered 399 
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students, who were divided into three categories. 
Of these, the first were the young men of good 
family, of whom the majority lived at home or 
with relations. In the morning they were to be 
met in the traktirs of the aristocracy, in the 
evening they went to parties and the theatres. 
Well-appointed sledges brought them to and took 
them from the door of the university. 

"Next came the group of provincialists, 
amongst which were counted the sons of employes 
and of the shopkeepers of Petersburg. Their 
society was not select. They passed an obscure 
life, smoking and drinking in public-houses and 
dancing halls, and occupied themselves with their 
work only a few weeks before the examinations 
came on. 

" The third class comprised all the unlucky 
men who eked out an existence by the help of 
private lessons. Their conduct was exemplary, 
and nothing could damp their ardour. Naturally 
they were dependent upon the professors and in- 
spectors, as by their means they obtained free 
admission to the lectures, and might hope for a 
crown pension. 

" We must also mention a little set of irregu- 
lar students, a few Germans who, assisted by 
some dozen pupils from the School of Surgery, 
lived a gay student's life according to the custom 
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•of their country. Their time was spent in the 
haunts with closed shutters of the Quartier 
Wiborg, they drank deeply, sang their * Lieder/ 
and fenced. Their chiefj wore a cap of brilliant 
•colours. They did not disdain to take part in the 
amusements of the other students, and could hold 
iheir own in a dancing room with any Russian. 

" Intercourse with the professors was only 
.allowed under very special circumstances. They 
were not in good odour with the authorities, and 
were consequently obliged to be very prudent. 
The eldest members of the teaching body were, 
in general, well-educated men who had studied at 
Dorpat or abroad. They were suspected of • 
liberalism, and had to have recourse to every pre- 
•<3aution to save themselves from many vexations. 
The younger ones had suffered from the fatal in- 
fluences of the system. Their society was unin- 
teresting, and they were men with timid manners 
^nd unreliable tempers. 

" If a professor wished to make himself liked 
by the curator and aspired to a more brilliant 
career, he had to treat the students with great 
severity and with military roughness. Our 
curator was an old cripple who had lost his leg at 
the battle of Culm. He had abandoned his 
general's uniform in order to put on the blue coat 
-of the ministry of public instruction. I made 
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his acquaintance under the following circum- 
stances : — 

" One day we were later than usual in one of 
the halls of the university, when suddenly we- 
heard a fearful noise by the door. We saw an 
old man appear, his chest glittering with decora- 
tions, his mouth full of invectives, his eyes blaz-^ 
ing, who was shaking a crutch at us with the- 
most menacing gestures. We fled. This was the 
curator. He had come in without being an- 
nounced, and had been scandalized at the liberties 
taken by the students between the lectures. We 
were laughing, shouting, running races, and 
doing all sorts of things contrary to the good 
order that was kept in the school. The rector,, 
the inspector, and four watchmen rushed in terri- 
fied. They thought the place was on fire, and 
succeeded with great difficulty in calming the old 
dignitary. They promised to open a searching in- 
quiry into the causes and authors of the scandal. 
Next day, Alexander Iwanowitsch harangued us> 
at great length, and for the hundredth time 
threatened us with the most rigorous measures. 
The affair stopped there. It was forgotten, and 
the principal culprits had not to expiate by 
prison the flagrant fault in which they were sur- 
prised. 

" As I lived very quietly, I can only relate one- 
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experience of my own of a conflict with the au- 
thorities. Lablache had just made his appear- 
ance at the opera, and I determined to go and 
hear him. My full-dress uniform had not arrived^, 
and as the undress uniform of the univ ersity was 
strictly forbidden in the imperial picture galleries 
and theatres, I put on civilian's clothes. I was no* 
sooner seated in my stall than I saw not far from 
me one of our inspectors. One of the watchmen 
of the university is, in* fact, specially charged 
with the care of the theatres. He is obliged to 
pass every evening at the opera, so as to surprise- 
any infraction of the rule about dress. Between 
the acts I was advised to go home quietly. Next 
day Alexander Iwanowitsch sent for me. ^If 
you do that again,' he said to me, ' I will have 
you put under arrest.' This order he notified to 
me in Grerman. The inspector-general conde- 
scended to remember that I was his fellow-coun- 
tryman. 

" Such was the liberty enjoyed by us in 1855 at 
the university of Petersburg. Now it only re- 
mains for me to say what scientific profits were 
offered to us by the faculty of law of the impe- 
rial residence. 

" The lectures given to the senior students in- 
cluded only the encyclopasdia of law, logic, his- 
tory of Russian law, and public national law. Wa 
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wrote our notes from the dictation of the profes- 
sors. Logic was taught us by a stout Russian 
•ecclesiastic with a red face. The approbation of 
the holy synod that directed his instruction was 
for him the centre round which blazed all his 
philosophy. We laughed at this master, but we 
also feared him. In the examinations 'this 
«coundrer ("as my neighbour the Greorgian called 
him to me) attacked strangers by choice, so as to 
force them to follow his lectures. 

" The professor of Eussian law was a young 
assistant with a pale and ascetic complexion. 
Mens. Andrelewski. His official career had only 
just begun. His attitude, strictly correct, con- 
cealed badly the ambition which urged him to 
seek higher functions, and it was easy to see that 
he fancied he wore a uniform brilliantly decorated 
under the modest tunic of the beginner. 

" His opening speech made us smile. He began 
by exhorting his hearers to follow him with blind 
devotion into the arduous paths of scientific re- 
search, and to fear no fatigue in order to arrive 
at the knowledge of truth. This preamble was 
immediately followed by an exposition of the con- 
stitution of political power in Russia, and of the 
divine origin of the existing laws ! His course 
was divided into two parts. The first, conse- 
<5rated to the study of Russian common law, was 
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only a mosaic of precepts and rules relative to the 
most defective bureaucratic organization of the 
whole world. The second comprised the political 
rights of the various classes of subjects, and no 
one could hope for the best mark if he did not 
know exactly and in detail the inmost workings 
of every Government office. 

" As Roman law and history were not included 
in the programme of the first year, the theoretical 
teaching consisted of a kind of legal encyclo* 
pasdia and the history of Russian law. This 
last branch was entrusted to Mens. Kalmykow, a 
professor of talent. His classes were of real in- 
terest, especially in the parts relating to primi- 
tive law. But they left a hiatus between the old 
Russian law and the legislation of the Czar 
Nicholas ; the two epochs were not joined to- 
gether. Moreover, our master seemed to be un- 
acquainted with the * Prawda Russkaja ' and the 
hypotheses which have been made as to its origin, 
while he attracted our attention to a mass of 
minor facts which were a positive terror to us in 
the examinations. As to the encyclopaedia of law,, 
it was not the fault of our professors if it did not 
materially increase our scientific baggage. 

" Every excursion into the domain of European 
common law was formally forbidden to us ; no 
revelation as to the influence of Roman law was 
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eyer made to us. The students of the first class 
were also condemned to complete ignorance of the 
institutions and history of Roman law ; any ac- 
quaintance they might make with them was of 
quite secondary importance. However, the pro«» 
meters of this fine ^ national education ' knew 
very well five-and-twenty years ago that the 
sacred soil of Russia has always been innocent 
of the code of Justinian and of canon law, and 
that the nations of the East have done just as 
well without them. 

*^ Let us add that the greater part of the 
literary, historical, and scientific publications was 
under the ban of censure, and forbidden, and the 
small number of papers that were allowed to us 
consisted of the Nord (of Brussels), the Kreuz 
Zeitang (of Berlin), and half a dozen similar 
foreign papers, of the official journals, and two 
so-called independent Russian organs, the Bee^ 
and the Son of Fatherland ; that will give my 
readers a fair insight into the literary and scien- 
tific life of our high school. 

" It was nevertheless universally admitted that 
the students of the university of Petersburg were 
better off, as far as intellectual development was 
concerned, than their colleagues of Charkow, 
Kasan, or Kiew. That evidently arose from the 
fact that these towns were in a less favourable 
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:«ituation (at that time there were no railways), 
and also from the fact that they possessed more 
pupils with no private means." * 

III. 

'Some years passed, and of the situation that we 
have described nothing remained any more than 
•of the persons. At the first breath of fresh air 
that blew over the old Sarmatian plain and paved 
the way for the emancipation of the serfs, the 
university system fell down like a house built of 
^cards. 

In the spring of 1858 the' most liberal of the 
curators, Kowalewski of Kasan, took in place of 
Norow the ministry of public instruction. The 
news alone of this change produced a wonderful 
effect. An abyss at once opened at the feet of 
Mussin-Puschkin and his colleagues ; the dfeaded 
power of men like Alexander Iwanowitsch faded 
away ; the popes were recalled to fill their chairs 
of philosophy, and restored to their pristine dig- 
nities; the professors of public law were rein- 
stated ; the proscribed sciences flourished anew ; 
masters and pupils suddenly saw their respective 

situations entirely changed. Even before the 

« 

* In 1855 there were 319 etudents at Petersburg, 483 at Charkow, 
340 at Easan, 616 at Kiew. In 1848, that is to say shortly before the 
promulgation of the edict of restriction, the university of Petersburg 
Aumbered 781 students, that of Kiew 663 at the same period. 
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new statute, which was prepared by order of the 
minister, . was finished, the edict of 1849 was- 
abrogated ; the prescriptions limiting the number 
of pupils in each university were abolished ; tho 
academic councils once more were free to elect 
their rectors ; the constraint of uniform was done 
away with ; the comical abuses which had gradu- 
ally crept into the systems of examination disap- 
peared. 

These and all other superannuated customs had. 
become impossible since the Government had per- 
mitted Russians to travel in foreign countries, and 
that the censorship and its Index ProJiibitorum 
were relegated to the background like rusty ar- 
mour ; since the daily press could address en- 
couragement even to the most advanced radi- 
calism; since, above all, the Kolohol (the Bell) of 
Herzen had become a power in the State which 
was more dreaded than that of the Third Section 
(the police), all that had previously been in 
favour now suddenly fell into discredit. All that 
was refused appreciation yesterday found itself 
suddenly in favour to-day. Now the student was 
exalted to the skies where he had been previously 
treated with disdain. The future reposed upon 
him, people said. • Public opinion never tired of 
lavishing flattery and encouragement upon him. 
Young men flocked to the universities, not the 
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veterans of the old state of things, but those 
ardent youths who spoke freely in the councils. 
Prom every professorial chair doctrines emanated 
which audaciously denied all the ideas of authority 
that had been accepted until now, and no voice 
dared to raise itself in protest. 

In the course of a few years, the number of 
students at Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiew 
doubled.* Now it was the middle classes and the 
inferior ranks of society that chiefly furnished the 
universities. The ecclesiastical schools in par- 
ticular found themselves abandoned by an im- 
portant contingent of scholars. All this floating 
mass of young men was absolutely wanting, as 
a rule, in the means of existence and preparatory 
studies, but it possessed evidently goodwill, and 
was obeying sentiments of which it would be 
impossible to misunderstand the character. Till 
that time, the young students had taken scarcely 
any part in public affairs ; now, no one could obtain 
any importance unless he exercised himself in 
political discussions, and every one* searched for 
his duty in the solution of the questions of the day. 
Societies of students were formed on the prin- 
ciple of the Grerman bodies ; political conferences 
were organised, and reading-rooms, collections for 



* The nnmber of stadents in 1863 was 1,278 at Petersburg, 1,653 at 
Moscow, and 1,062 at Kiew. 
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the support of the poorer students and scientific 
and philanthropic societies were opened; the 
dancing classes were neglected for the chess- 
players* club, which were the head-quarters of 
the radical party. The newspapers and political 
debates had thus taken an important place in the 
education of the citizens. 

All these enterprises obtained not only the aid 
and sympathy of the new teaching body, but also 
the applause of the public who took pains to give 
many proofs of the liberal spirit that animated 
them. 

The chief part in this brilliant renovation 
belonged to the Academy of Medicine and 
Surgery. From being a school of preparation 
for slavery, as it had been previously called, it 
became the hearth on which was liofhted the 
spirit of the " new race,** the centre of the Xihilist 
action in the whole empire, which TourguenefE has 
so admirably described. 

The example set by this school was at once 
followed by the establishments of the capital and 
the provincial universities. Meanwhile, Greneral 
Milioutine, minister of war, was director of the 
academv of medicine and surs^^rv. He was the 
most liberal and the most popular of all the Czar s 
ministers. On all sides (excopt in the univer- 
sities of Dorpat and Helsingfors, which had been 
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formerly suspected), the young men, impatient to 
shake off the yoke, rebelled against the acts of 
the authorities ; risings, great or small, were in 
fashion in all the educational establishments ; 
collegians, cadets, schoolboys even of every 
grade, thought it right to imitate the behaviour 
of their seniors. 

As ill luck would have it, it happened that the 
culmination of this agitation Coincided with the 
passing of the new university statute; the re- 
actionary party, who were still very powerful at 
Court, hastened tp profit by this circumstance, 
and to represent the minister of public instruc- 
tion, Kowalewski, as the chief instigator of all 
these disorders. In his report, the minister pro- 
posed the adoption of a system similar to that 
which was at work in Germany, and assisted the 
introduction of the statute by a certain number 
of liberal clauses. This project was rejected 
almost entirely. Mons. Kowalewski had to resign 
his office, and Admiral Putjatine, who had just 
returned from Japan, was named as his successor. 
This attempt resulted in a return to the old 
groove, and produced deplorable consequences. 
In the autumn of 1861 rebellions broke out at 
Petersburg and Moscow ; the lectures were 
suspended for several months ; many dis- 
tinguished professors quitted the university, and 
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continued, in conferences attended by the public,, 
the teaching which the authorities had tried to 
suppress. 

Putjatine had let himself be carried away by a 
project of reform remodelled on the English u:ni- 
versity system, in which Church and State mu- 
tually help and support each other. The applica- 
tion of this plan entailed on the students the loss 
of their rights of meeting and the dissolution of 
the Aid Societies that they had founded with the 
personal consent of the Emperor. This sense- 
less measure provoked the most violent out* 
burst of wrath ; it drove to despair the miserable 
men who thus saw their means of subsistence 
torn from them. The educated public was moved 
by this great injustice, and allied itself with the 
University in its declamations against the powers.. 

Then, and then only, people took notice of the 
prodigious change which, in a few years, had come 
over the spirit of many dreams. Public opinion 
was so very strongly in favour of the persecuted 
students, that Count Putjatine, the curator,, 
Philippson, and the rector, Sresnewski, found 
themselves obliged to retire, and the ministry had 
to publish a statute answering to all the require- 
ments of the time. The direction of the public 
instruction passed then into the hands of a well- 
known liberal, the Secretary of State, Golownine.. 
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As if to make the issue of this crisis still more 
significant. General Ignatiew (father of the 
diplomatist of that name), who had distinguished 
himself as the complaisant adviser of Count Put- 
jatine, resigned his office of governor of the resi- 
dence, in which post he was succeeded amidst 
universal applause by Prince Suwarow, who by 
his humanity had gained great esteem. 

The history of this palace revolution is too 
well known to need repetition here. It was a 
question merely of matters analogous to those 
which nearly every year provoke troubles in all 
the high schools of Russia, including the new 
foundations of Warsaw and Odessa. It is the 
old story of the slave breaking his bonds. The 
Government wished to take from the young 
generation rights that they had possessed for 
more than sixty years, and to bring them back 
under a yoke which was hateful to them and in- 
compatible with the spirit of modern civilization. 
Incessant and incoherent reforms upset the uni- 
versity unceasingly ; now this system carried the 
day, to-morrow it was that system; one day 
liberal maxims were proclaimed by the statesmen 
charged with the direction of education ; next day 
rigourism and brutality reappeared from their 
ashes. There was evidently but one termination, 
And that a fatal one, to so strained a situation. 



/ 
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The imperial statute of the tV June, 1863, 
granted fairly important concessions to the new 
spirit ; it made the administration of the univer- 
sities more independent, assured the liberty of 
teaching, to a certain extent increased its re- 
sources, almost doubled the salaries of the pro- 
fessors, and granted new privileges to the 
students. Thirty years previously such a reform 
would have been greeted with an outburst of joy 
and enthusiasm. Now people appeared only half 
satisfied; they found that the influence of the 
curators was still too powerful ; it was said that 
the students did not possess a formal right to 
meet and associate, that they remained under the 
thumb of the university police officers, and that no 
real guarantee had been obtained for the mainte- 
nance of the rights that they had obtained with 
so much difficulty. 

The love of meeting which is so strong 
amongst the German professors and students is 
not met with to the same extent in Russia. The 
Russian students gravitate singly rou nd their rights,, 
reclaiming for these last a safeguard which can 
only be granted to them by a constitutional 
government. The slightest slur cast upon what 
they consider as established rights, the smallest 
deviation from the rule of tolerance which 
bounds authority, as far as they are concerned 
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with it, at once assumes the proportions of an 
attempt upon their liberties. They see in it a 
step towards the reintroduction of the old hated 
system, and they reply to it by putting forward 
claims which are evidently irreconcilable to the 
actual state of politics. 

Nevertheless the young students are not always 
unjustifiable in thus throwing down the glove to 
authority, and this is proved by a recent occur- 
rence. 

By a stroke of a pen the academy of medicine 
and surgery found itself stripped of every liberty, 
reduced to the rank of a boarding school militarily 
governed, and its numbers reduced to a third of 
their former proportions. This was done simply 
because the students had allowed themselves to 
make some remarks upon the rules to which the 
pupils of the Veterinary School at Charkow were 
subjected. 

It will be seen from this that the Russian 
students are bound together by a community of 
interests no matter from what university they 
come. The fact is that the same sword of 
Damocles hangs over all their heads. It is 
natural that a common fear should have led them 
to adopt the motto : " All for one, one for all." 

At present there is a talk of making all the 
places of superior education dependent solely 
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upon the ministry of public instruction. Hence- 
forward all repressions, if they be found neces- 
sary, can be dealt out with an impartial hand and 
with equal energy. 

Will this object be obtained ? 

The university movement of the last few years 
does not lead us to expect that it will, and it 
appears to us impossible to re-establish the old 
system of guardianship. The projects of the 
ministry, far from diminishing, will increase the 
difficulties of the situation. 

The public authorities do not seem to under- 
stand the true requirements of order and of good 
legislation any more than the students them- 
selves. 

The disorders caused by the youth of the uni- 
versities are of frequent occurrence, and they are 
no less frequently met by arbitrary acts on the 
part of the administrative body. The result of 
this is that year by year hundreds of poor 
students are expelled and thrown into the streets 
of the large towns. Deprived of every resource 
these unfortunates make capital out of the pity 
that they inspire or of the deep-seated hatred 
which is stirring up the people. They thus 
become, as it were, the proletaries of intelli- 
gence. They drive their ancient comrades into 
foolish excesses, organize little conspiracies, make 
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themselves the intermediaries between the revolu- 
tionists and the Nihilists who have taken refuge 
in Switzerland, and ^' go among the people " to 
-quote their own expression, that is to say they 
^ive themselves up to an active propaganda, and 
inculcate their dark and sinister designs into the 
discontented members of the working- classes, the 
" emancipated '* young women and the little 
scholars who are stimulated by an idea of a high 
destiny. 

Tourgueneff has very clearly put before us this 
class of outcasts and conspirators ; he studied it 
carefully by means of a long course of judicial 
trials. His two novels, Fathers and Children and 
Virgin Lands are the fruit of this conscientious 
observation of facts. 

The debates on the case of Solowieff, traitor 
.and regicide, are not less rich in curious revela- 
tions about the night side of the social state of 
Russia. Three quarters of the revolutionists 
with whom Solowieff was in relation were, by his 
•own showing, quondam students who had been 
prevented from finishing their studies, either 
through want of means, or through measures of 
discipline. 

This class of poor students has become, during 
the last twenty years, the most numerous of all 
in the universities. 
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Vainly have they tried to diminish its im- 
portance by coercive measures. 

Unsuccessfully have they made the entrance- 
more difficult, have they taken from the pupils of 
the seminaries the right of entry into the univerr- 
sities, and submitted the middle-class schools, the 
colleges, and the public schools {lycees) to an ex- 
ceptionally severe discipline. The human wave 
has not for one moment swerved from its course. 
The intellectual agitation has lost nothing of its 
power and vigour. 

As long as actual insecurity lasts, and the stu- 
dents consider themselves the victims of a hostile 
power, they will unite, will meet together and 
form a great conspiracy against established order. 

The prodigious activity of SolowiefE extended 
even to the provinces of the Volga. He travelled 
through the. towns and governments of Moscow, 
of Nowgorod, of Nijni-Nowgorod, of Wladimir, 
of Saratow, remaining in them whole weeks, and 
exposing and following out his plan, and meeting^ 
everywhere friends and partisans. His relations 
gave him access to every class of society ; people 
subscribed for his wants, loaded him with encou- 
ragement and advice, and obtained for him false 
passports. And, amongst all the persons that he 
met, and with whom he spoke, not one pointed 
him out to the police or denounced his enterprise L 
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Wherever Solowieff made himself known as a 
member of a secret association he was at home, 
and everywhere unclassed students became the ' 
natural associates of this regicide. 

If we may believe him, there existed in Peters- 
burg a number of radical places of meeting for 
clubs whose members held periodical assemblies ; 
at Nijni-Nowgorod an association of this kind 
was started under the appearance of a charitable 
organization ; on the property of Boromino, the 
revolutionists could meet without fear of being 
disturbed; a blacksmith's forge was the meeting^ 
place of the affiliated students, male and female. 
These assemblies were frequent, and kept up a 
regular communication with each other. 

It is impossible as yet to foresei9 the termina- 
tion of this deplorable situation, which is as dan- 
gerous for the State as it is for the universities. 
It is equally difficult to say what will be the out- 
come of the class hatred which has been stirred 
up among the Russian people. According to a 
national expression of which Haxthausen made 
use some five-and-thirty years ago, " they have 
drifted away from one bank without succeeding in 
touching the other." 

The Government has gained nothing either by 
its conciliatory or its coercive measures. 

The former, made without liberality of idea,. 
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have been invariably misunderstood ; the latter, 
always ill-timed, whether vigorous or moderate, 
have been received with acts of rebellion that the 
State was powerless to suppress. There was no 
tranquillity but in the German and Swedish uni- 
versities of Dorpat and Helsingfors. A constant 
habit of liberty and a state of quasi-autonomy 
enabled these universities to weather the storm of 
transition and reform. 

At Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew, Charkow, 
Kasan, and Odessa the situation is as disquieting 
to-day, if not more so, as it was at the moment 
when the bankruptcy of the old system was de- 
clared. There will be no remedy until the new 
Kussia has succeeded, by means of wise and firm 
regulations, in bridling the governed while at the 
same time it limits the arbitrary rule of the gover- 
nors. 

This arbitrary rule was the first cause of all the 
recent university troubles, for in it people fancied 
they could discover at every turn a desire to go 
back to the ancient order of things. 

What is wanted is a firm organization, which 
shall be respected and guaranteed by law. As 
long as that is put off, official Russia will retain 
her dislike for the universities, and will consider 
the liberty of the higher teaching as incompatible 
with order. 
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Until the days of Peter the Great, who abandoned 
the old city of Moscow for his new European 
capital on the banks of the Neva, the Czars lived 
very simply. The remains of their ancient 
wooden palaces prove to us how little show there 
was in their courts. Their apartments were com- 
posed of seven or eight rooms. The oratory 
served as a reception hall. The dining-room was 
of moderate dimensions, as the number of gen- 
tlemen who were admitted to sit at the imperial 
table was very limited. The great festivities were 
given at the Kremlin. The Czar slept in the same 
bed as the Czarevna. The room next to theirs 
was reserved for the children. When these grew 
np, they were given an apartment to themselves, 
composed of two or three rooms — an oratory, bed- 
room, and ante-room ; few decorations, and not 
much furniture. It was almost unheard-of luxury 
to have the doors ornamented with fretwork, or 
to have the arm-chairs covered with cloth or 
velvet, and a few pictures hung on the walls. Beds 
with testers and curtains were unknown. It was 
only some time later that private chapels were 
constructed in the palace. 
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The table was served most frugally on plates 
of tin. The silver services were kept for great 
occasions. Beef, lamb, pork, guinea fowls, and 
•ducks composed the ordinary and extraordinary 
menu. Yeal was rare, and so were chickens, A 
ham enveloped in gold paper was a splendid 
luxury. There was but a very small choice of 
fish ; they were never brought from afar, but 
caught in the domains of the Czar, in the Moskova 
-and other rivers. At dessert there would be 
served dried currants and honey cakes, " babas," 
and on great occasions melons brought from As- 
trachan. They drank "kvass," beer, lemonade, 
brandy, and a Greek wine which they called 
" French wine." 

The little apartments of the Czar did not re- 
quire much light, and two or three wax candles 
used to sufiBce. 

In summer, the Czar and his gentlemen went 
out on horseback; in winter, in covered sledges. 
"When the Czar was ill he went out in a sledge, 
even in the months of July and August. The 
horses were splendid ; their harness glittered 
with pearls, gold, and other precious stones, but 
this Asiatic magnificence seldom made its appear- 
ance ; one set of harness lasted 200 years. 

The Czar's children used to go out in simple 
oarts. Close carriages were not in fashion. 
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Under Peter the Great, the rich "boyard," 
Michael Ivanovitch Loukoff, burgomaster of 
Archangel, was the possessor of the only carriage 
in the empire. This vehicle was made of walnut- 
ivood, and its decorative sculptures and panes of 
glass made it an object of envy for the whole 
world, although it had only cost 1,000 roubles. 
Prince Mentschikoff wished to have it, and as 
Loukoff refused, he avenged himself by prevent- 
ing this last from receiving an inheritance which 
•came to him through his wife. 

The courtiers and high dignitaries of course 
took care not to appear more magnificent than 
their master. They affected an extreme sim- 
plicity, and grandsons wore without shame clothes 
that had been bought by their grandsires. The 
.zolotay or tunic of cloth of gold, was never worn 
but upon exceptional occasions, or to go to 
Court. 

Private persons placed all their pride in the 
number of servants that they dragged about 
after them, for in time of war these servants 
turned into their body guard. A country gentle- 
man going up to town was always accompanied 
by upwards of fifty serfs. His wife would have 
never dared to show herself without twenty or 
thirty footmen in attendance. This array of ser- 
vants cost but very little. Their wages consisted 
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of their food and enough money to buy boots 
with ; liveries did not exist. The servants wore 
the cafetan of the peasantry. 

Hospitality did not then, as now, open every 
door to a traveller. None but friends, ac- 
quaintances, and relations were harboured or 
treated. 

As for education, it was entirely religious. 
In families, no book was to be found but the 
Bible. The squires interested themselves only 
in the government of their villages. Submis- 
sion to parents kept up the purity of manners. 
Families lived together under the same roof, 
and that tightened the bonds, and, as the dis- 
honour of one was a stain upon all the rest, the 
surveillance was very rigorous. Under Ivan 
the Terrible — although in taking the step they 
risked death — whole families came to implore for 
pardon for their relations condemned to death. 
Implicit obedience to old people was obligatory, 
and on feast days the young members had to go 
and present their homage to the senior members 
of the family. 

Brought up under these severe rules and prin- 
ciples, the country gentry were the most devoted 
servants of the Czar. Athanazi Nagir, ambas- 
sador in Crimea, was called upon by the Khan to 
quit that country. Judging that his presence 
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there was necessary to the interests of his master, 
he replied — 

" I will not leave your states except strangled 
or dead." 

These "boyards" nevertheless knew how to keep 
their independence in presence of their Sovereign. 
Boris Petrovitch Cherementeff refused to sign 
the judgment that Peter I. gave against his 
unfortunate son. He declared that he was 
there to serve his king, and not to put his son to 
death. 

Peter was not content with introducing into 
his empire the sciences, art$, trades, military and 
commercial institutions of the West. He also 
wished to bring in the manners, the comfort, the 
savoir vivre^ the luxury, that he had admired 
amongst civilized peoples. The Russians were 
coarse and barbarous ; he wished to refine them. 
He ordered them to shave off their long beards, 
and to exchange their national costume for 
European dress. Then he emancipated the 
women. Till that time they had lived buried like 
prisoners in their melancholy homes, like the 
women in oriental harems. Peter made them 
take part in social pleasures, and obliged them 
to wear smart clothes to heighten their charms. 
Formerly they never saw their future husbands 
till the day of their wedding ; now they met in 
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society, and marriage was, so to speak, beautified 
by a sweet preface of love. 

The women, understanding the power of 
beauty, sought to add to it by dress and luxury. 
At the time of which we write, there was but 
one hair-dresser in Moscow, who used to do the 
women's hair three days in advance when a great 
festivity was approaching. Those who had 
passed through the hair-dresser*s hands on the 
first day spent the three following nights in arm- 
chairs for fear of deranging the scaffolding of 
their headgear. 

The Czar, who disliked simplicity in his sur- 
roundings, was nevertheless very simple himself. 
He always wore uniform ; it was only on the oc- 
casion of his marriage that he had made a tunic 
embroidered with silver. Sometimes he wore the 
dress of the people. He never wore cuffs, as 
may be seen by his portraits. He had no car- 
riages, but moved about in town in a hackney 
coach, and travelled in a litter. The number of 
his servants and courtiers was inconsiderable. 

If he required expense from his subjects, it 
was simply for the sake of benefiting commerce, 
the factories and industries that he had introduced 
and patronised. He it was who imposed a uni- 
form on his officials. They who had been en- 
riched by the favour of the Czar — the Troubetz- 
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kois, the Cherementeffs, the MentschikofEs — or- 
dered sumptuous uniforms of gold brocade and 
embroidery for themselves ; their carriages, richly 
decorated, traversed the streets of the yet un- 
finished town. Their servants were dressed up 
in clothes imitated from the Germans; plate 
glittered on their tables and sideboards ; foreign 
cooks were introduced, together with expensive 
drinks, such as Dutch liqueurs and Hungarian 
wines. 

Ths Czar observed with satisfaction that the 
aristocracy were hurrying to luxury and pleasure, 
that they were giving large parties, scattering 
their money without heeding the cost, and taking 
up all the habits of show and splendour of the 
West. 

The favourite of the Czar, Prince Mentschikoff^ 
led a most extravagant life. When the fame of 
his receptions reached the ears of his royal master, 
the latter would smile and say — 

" Danilitch is amusing himself I " 

The great nobles piqued themselves on imitat- 
ing Mentschikoff, and on giving parties and ban- 
quets as sumptuous as his. People gave them- 
selves up to endless follies, and families were 
ruined in a few years. 

The Prince Ivan Vassilievitch Odoievski was 
obliged to sell his palace, his villages, his serfs ; 
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nothing remained to him but a few servants wha 
had formerly been his musicians. He hired them 
out to the public, and lived upon their earnings 
for the rest of his life. 

This thirst for show, this feverish desire for 
amusement, required inexhaustible revenues ; 
cupidity and the love of money soon invaded the 
highest society and corrupted its manners. The 
Czar never guessed that avidity, and the hope of 
being enriched by his favour, had become the 
mainspring of the devotion and obedience that 
was shown to him. 

Once, a young officer at an evening party at the 
palace exclaimed — 

** As for me, I am always ready to die for the 
Czar." 

Peter, who overheard him, answered — 

" You know that it is only in a moment of su- 
preme danger that it is necessary to devote your 
life to your country.'* 

" Sire,*' answered the officer, ** at this very mo- 
ment I am ready to die for you." 

The Czar led him to a table, and said to him — 

" Stretch your hand over the flame of that 
candle." 

The young man obeyed, but quickly withdrew 
his arm. 

*' You have just offered me your life ; it seems 
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-to me that you are very chary with it," said the 
Emperor, turning his back upon him. 

Peter the First introduced divorce, which was 
so contrary to the patriarchal habits of the Rus- 
sian people. As soon as he separated himself 
from his first wife to marry the beautiful Cathe- 
rine his example met with a host of imitators. 
The bonds of family life were soon loosened, 
and dissolute households were no longer the ex- 
ception. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, Mentschi- 
toff, who knew all the weaknesses of the Em- 
press, whose lover he was, and Tolstoi, who 
•dreaded the vengeance of the Czarevitch, whose 
condemnation he had helped to bring about, de- 
cided the imperial guard to proclaim Catherine 
as Empress, although the grandson of the Em- 
peror was the legitimate heir to the throne, and 
the second wife of Peter was regarded as a barely 
legitimate wife and a stranger. 

The new autocrat became a sort of puppet in 
the hands of the ambitious aristocracy. Her 
reign .only lasted two years, but it was most fatal 
to good manners. She displayed an excessive 
^nd crushing luxury ; one might have compared her 
to a peacock in a back yard. She gave herself 
up to the extravagant splendours of a Queen of 
Sheba ; she tricked herself out in diamonds, pearl 
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necklaces, and ermine cloaks ; the ladies of her 
Court were forbidden to imitate her. She alone 
had the right of wearing diamonds in both her 
ears I 

The dream of her lover, Mentschikoff, was to 
ally himself by blood to the royal family. With 
this object he sought to make up a marriage 
between his daughter and Peter Alexivevitch^ 
grandson of Peter I. But the rights to the throne 
of this young man were contested, as the Em- 
press had two daughters. Mentschikoff then 
sent 70,000 roubles to Madame Kramer, one of 
Catherine's ladies in waiting, in order that she 
might prevail upon her mistress to designate 
the young prince as her legitimate successor. 

Alexivevitch took the crown under the name of 
Peter II., and held his Court in the very palace 
of Mentschikoff, his future father-in-law. The 
latter had succeeded in getting rid of Zennin, the 
tutor of the Czar, and his personal enemy. But 
Mentschikoff had another enemy who was quite 
as powerful, and that was Dolgoroukof, who ac- 
companied the Czar on all his hunting expeditions, 
and had plenty of occasions for carrying on his in- 
trigues. 

One fine day, Peter II. forbad Mentschikoff 
ever to reappear at Peterhof. At the same time 
he ordered his Court to quit the palace of the dis-» 
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graced favourite, and vainly did his betrothed, the 
daughter of Mentschikoff, implore for her father 
the favour of being heard in his justification ; 
the Czar would listen to no entreaties, and never 
saw his former minister again. 

Peter 11. took such a violent fancy to Dolgo* 
roukof that, it is said, they used to sleep together. 
The Czar eventually married one of his cousins. 

Prince -Alexis Dolgoroukof had all the vices of 
a rich and badly brought up young man. 
Drunkenness, luxury, and violence became the 
favoured guests of the house of the Czar. 
Peter II. had for his mistress the wife of Prince 
N. L. Troubetzkoi, who held a high rank in the 
army, and suffered his shame in silence. The 
Emperor used to come and take up his quarters 
in Troubetzkoi's house, and there he used to get 
drunk, and give himself up to every kind of de- 
bauchery. Once he thrashed the husband of his 
mistress ; on another occasion he threatened to 
throw him out of the window. 

He soon tired of having only one mistress, but 
if the woman that he desired had the misfortune 
to yield at once he would have nothing more to 
do with her. Coquetry and all the arts of modesty 
and resistance were necessary to arouse and en- 
liven his senses. He enticed honest women to his 
house, and there violated them. His friends and 
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companions gave themselves up to the same ex- 
cesses, and the honour of women in Russia was 
less respected at that time than in a province in- 
vaded by Turks. 

The young Emperor sometimes went off to pass 
a whole month in hunting. He was followed by 
an army of keepers and beaters, who trampled 
without pity the fields of the poor " moujiks " 
(peasants), and in the evening, on his return to 
the town or village where he was staying, he was 
met by Princess Dolgoroukof, followed by a 
crowd of young girls, devoted beforehand to the 
pleasure of this pacha. 

All this excess brought Peter II. to a prema- 
ture end. 

He had no son, the throne was vacant ; some 
courtiers were of opinion that, as the second wife 
of Peter the Great had reigned, it was only just 
that the first wife should have her turn. Since 
her divorce the widow of the Czar had lived en- 
closed in a convent. Others proposed one of the 
two daughters of Peter I., Princess Anna, wife of 
the Prince of Holstein, or Princess Elizabeth, who 
had had children before marriage, though they had 
since been legitimatised. 

The former carried the day. 

Cruel and voluptuous, she shed in floods the 
blood of her subjects. 
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Peter Mikhalovitch Besoutchef was the first to 
enjoy her favours; then Biren, a German, who 
had begun life as a mere groom in a stable, and of 
whom she made Duke of Courland and Prince of 
the Holy Empire. 

The fortress of Petersburg became too small 
for the numbers of prisoners who were sent there 
on the most frivolous pretexts. The Dolgorou- 
kofs, who had wished to limit the sovereign au- 
thority, and to endow their country with a con- 
stitution, were exiled into Siberia, imprisoned at 
Schlusselburg, and even put to death. Dimitri 
Oalitzine was banished, his son Sergius dismissed 
from Court, and Prince Dimitrievitch Galitzine, 
who held the rank of Privy Councillor, was sent 
as a subaltern officer to Kizliar. Teofilakte Lo- 
patinski was imprisoned at Vyborg for having 
dared to write an anti- German book. Volynski, 
who had annoyed the brutal lover of the Empress, 
was beheaded after suffering the most frightful 
tortures. 

The whole court trembled before Biren, who 
had never been able to get rid of his native 
-coarseness. One day, as he was travelling in 
Courland, his carriage remained fast on a bridge 
that was too narrow for it. He ordered the sena- 
iors who were with him to free the carriage and 
ito widen the bridge. 
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They obeyed, and were seen working axe m 
hand like journeyman carpenters, 

Biren publicly boasted of his foreign birth. He 
had brought many of his compatriots to Court- 
The Russians were despised, driven out, and re- 
fused offices. No imperial favours were to be 
given to any one except Germans. This regime 
was called the Birenovchtchina^ b,^ the rule of the 
Tartars was called the Tatarchtchina. A popular 
song invoked Peter the Great in his tomb, and 
implored him to return and " chastise Biren, the 
accursed German." 

His chosen companion was Prince Alexis 
Borisovitch Kourakine, who used to get drunk 
with him, and tell indecent stories to the Empress,, 
who screamed with laughter. 

Tchirikine, an official, was reprimanded by the- 
go vernor of Moscow for that * * forgetting that he 
was in the house of Her Majesty, he had refused 
to get drunk." 

Anna regulated the etiquette of her Court in- 
imitation of that of Germany. She distributed 
liveries covered with gold lace to all her servants^ 
She introduced German and Italian actors, and 
what amused her most were the blows that they 
had to give each other in their part. AroUnd her 
throne buffoons grimaced. Gambling was carried 
on to an unlimited extent ; the imperial palace 
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was a perpetual scene of extravagant entertain- 
ments and masquerades. Public funds and pri- 
vate fortunes all disappeared in the follies of an 
unheard-of luxury. In two or three years tailors 
and milliners became large landowners. The^ 
courtiers, encouraged by the example of the Em- 
press, wore all their patrimony upon their backs. 

" But," says Manstein, " there was a mixture- 
of ancient barbarism and of bad taste copied 
from the Germans. The women were ridiculous 
dressed in the last fashion. The men with their 
richly embroidered coats wore ill- made and badly 
combed periwigs." 

Biren loved bright colours ; every one imitated 
his taste. Old men with white hair used to 
arrive at the palace dressed like Cupids — in pale 
pink. 

Anna had a special weakness for fine uniforms. 
The more brilliant they were, the more over- 
loaded with gold lace and embroidery, so much 
the more did she appreciate the military value of 
those who wore them. She created two new re- 
giments of Guards, and distributed the colonel- 
cies and lieutenant-colonelcies to German adven- 
turers. 

She despised the Russians, and, " as if to humi- 
liate the nation," Mons. Rambaud tells us, ** she 
reduced two Russian princesses, Nastasia and 
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Anicia, and two Russian princes, a Volkonski 
and a Galitzine, to hatch hens' eggs, and to 
endure every kind of affront." 

It was during her reign that the aristocracy 
began the expensive habit of large dinners with 
floods of Rhine wine and champagne. The cour- 
tiers built themselves huge palaces filled with 
valuable fu rniture, whose walls and ceilings glit- 
tered with mirrors. In the streets one met huge 
glass carriages, gilt before and behind, like rolling 
shrines. 

*' Towns governed by women do not last ; 
walls built by women never attain any height," 
says a Russian proverb. Anna died in 1740, 
After having signed Biren's nomination to the 
Regency during the minority of Ivan of Bruns- 
wick. But a plot concocted by two Germans, 
Ostermann and Munich, freed the Russian people 
from this insupportable master. Biren was 
seized in bed, one cold winter night, and sent 
into Siberia; his wife, the Duchess of Courland, 
was thrown almost naked out of the palace. 

Elizabeth Petrovna, who had been brought to 
the throne by a military coup de mairiy tried to re- 
form the manners and to stop the decadence ; 
but the evil was deeply rooted, it had eaten into 
the very blood, and simple police measures were 
but useless palliatives. Drunkards were flogged 
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and loaded with chains ; the snuff-boxes of those 
who indulged in snuff were confiscated ; cate- 
chisms were distributed ; in the large towns the 
public baths, common to men and women, were 
closed. These ukases did not prevent brigandage 
from developing itself and making Petersburg 
and Moscow as dangerous as a forest of evil re- 
pute. 

The Empress was so ignorant that, if we are 
to believe her secretary, Volkof, she did not even 
know that England is an island. She was so in- 
dolent and lazy that many documents relative to 
important affairs of the interior were never 
signed until years had elapsed. She pursued her 
adversaries with implacable hatred. The country 
gentlemen were terrified, and in their anguish 
forgot all their pride and personal dignity. When 
Count Peter Semenovitch Soltoukof was arrested 
and brought chained before Elizabeth, he fell on 
his knees. His cousin cried out — 

" There you are at the feet of the Empress, you 
who yesterday were still conspiring against 
her I " 

Elizabeth was not more difficult to please in 
the matter of her favourites than Anna had been. 
Fedorovitch Apraxine, whom she took as her first 
lover, was only a greedy and dull man, but a 
libertine who knew well what his business was ;. 
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Besoutchef, who was rather more disinterested, 
was always drunk. 

Apraxine displayed the luxury of a satrap. In 
his wardrobes rich clothes were heaped together 
by the hundred ; he owned more than five hundred 
^art horses, and fifty carriage and saddle horses of 
English origin. Count Tchernichew threw his 
money out of the windows. He could permit 
himself the most absurd extravagances, for he 
had discovered a very simple means of obtaining 
money. For example, he bought a manufactory 
from the State for 90,000 roubles, and after 
having traded on it and ruined it, he sold it again 
to the State for 900,000 roubles. 

Peter Ivan Chouvalow, the most celebrated 
favourite of the Empress, had a manner of his 
own of gaining the favours of his Sovereign, 
which, if not very original, was at least eminently 
successful. He flattered her. 

When, in the Senate, there was any mention 
made of the people who were ground down by 
taxes, Chouvalow would answer that for the 
pleasures of Her Majesty money should always 
bo forthcoming. 

He confirmed the tobacco monopoly, as also 
that of the fisheries of the White Sea and the 
Frozen Sea, and he sent more than 15,000 per- 
.sons into Siberia in order to confiscate their 
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goods to his profit. He increased the tarijff of 
the customs and the price of salt, and lessened 
the value of money. Through him the people 
suffered terrible misery and cruel illness; com- 
merce suffered irretrievable losses. Each of his 
reforms had but one aim, and that aim was benefit 
to his own pocket. He allied himself with his 
cousin, Ivan Ivanovitch, whom he had advised 
to become the lover of the Empress, and be- 
tween them they gained considerably when they 
had to sell the old cannons in order to make 
new ones of the metal. Thanks to an old ukase 
of Peter I., by which it was enacted that all 
mines should be worked by private enterprise, he 
was able to buy from the State, for 40,000 
roubles, mines which were valued at 190,000; 
for 200,000 roubles he acquired others which at 
his death were bought back by the State for 
750,000. He founded a bank from which he 
borrowed millions, and he kept a regiment of 
30,000 men who obeyed only his authority and 
commands. 

Around him a band of greedy functionaries 
were at work, who laid heavy hands on the public 
funds and skinned the people to the bones. Jus- 
tice was bought, and sold like meat in the 
market. Any one protected by one of the nu- 
merous mistresses of Chouvalow might commit 
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every crime, and make the most tyrannous exao* 
tions with impunity. The Senate was silentr^ 
Fear made it the complice of Chouvalow and his 
people. 

One day the favourite of Elizabeth wished to 
buy a village from the Countess Golovkine, who 
was separated from her husband. By law the 
Countess could sell nothing without consent of 
her husband, and he refused. Chouvalow then 
obtained from the E mpress a ukase abrogating- 
the existing law, and he bought the village. This 
ukase quickly produced the most deplorable re- 
sults. Many women took advantage of it to leave 
their husbands for mere fancy, and went off to 
waste with other men the inheritance of their 
children. 

Count Chouvalow set the fashion of English 
horses and furniture, and French mistresses and 
cooks. To these last people gave as much as 
1,300 roubles per annum. 

In this scandalous centre adultery flourished. 
It had been hitherto a rare flower, which grew 
only in the dark, but now it blossomed in full 
daylight. 

Anna Semonovna, wife of Ivan Buturlin, left 
her husband to live publicly with Ouchakof. 
Countess Borisovna Apraxine, born Princess 
Galitzine, also abandoned the conjugal hearth. 
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Her husband was kept in prison till lie consented 
to yield half his property to his faithless wife. 

Peter III., who succeeded Elizabeth, was a 
fanatical admirer of Frederic II., and a friend 
of the Germans, as Catherine had been. He 
pretended to consider himself a stranger, and to 
behave as such, being the son of Anna Petrovna 
and Charles Frederic, Duke of Holstein G-ottorp. 
Without mind, morality, education, or instruc- 
tion, he had, at the age of four-and-thirty, all the 
vices and tastes of an old debauchee. 

" The life that the Emperor leads," wrote 
Breteuil, the French ambassador, *^ is shameful. 
He passes his evenings in smoking and drinking 
beer, and does not desist from these two occupa- 
tions till four or five o'clock in the morning, and 
nearly always dead drunk. He has redoubled his 
attentions to Mademoiselle VoronzofF, and one 
must own that it is a curious taste. She is without 
wit, and, as for her face, it is as ugly as one 
would wish to see. In every point she resembles 
a servant maid in a low public-house.'* 

Chtcherbatof tells us nevertheless that, some 
years after his accession, Peter got tired of her. 
He had taken the habit of inviting officers and 
ladies to his table, and there, between their 
wines, the conversation was of the most improper 
kind. 

M 
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Every pretty woman who attracted the atten- 
tion of the Emperor, and aroused his passions, 
was expected to fall into his arras. We are told 
that Alexander Ivanovitch Grliebof, the Procureur 
GSneraly who later on bought the title of general 
commissary of war, brought to the Czar his own 
daughter-in-law, the wife of Nikitzagriaski. 

Another time Parouchkine brought into the 
Emperor's bedroom the beautiful Princess Helena 
Stephanova Konradine. Next morning she was 
begged to leave the palace by a secret staircase, 
but she would not be hidden from the eyes of the 
courtiers, and required to be conducted down the 
grand stairs, " so that every one should know that 
she had passed the night with the Czar."* 

As the Emperor wished to keep his intrigue 
with the Princess Helena a secret from his 
favourite, the Countess Eomanovna, he had said 
on the previous evening to his secretary, V^olkof, 
the protege and friend of his mistress — 

*' Prepare for me between this and to-morrow 
the document of which we were speakiug." 

Thereupon he went out and locked his secretary 
into his study. 

Volkof had no recollection of any conversation 
with the Czar upon the subject of a document. 



* Cbtclierbatof declares that he had this story from Parouchkine 
himself. 
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He cudgelled his brains, and thouglit for a long 
time, but without success. At last he remem- 
bered that the Count Roman Yorontzoff had 
many times asked the Czar for a law regulating 
the privileges of the nobles. 

" A happy thought ! " cried he, and he passed 
the night in preparing the famous manifesto, 
-which is still in force, upon the privileges of the 
nobles, and which freed them from the obligation 
of devoting themselves to the service of the 
State.* The grateful courtiers wished to raise a 
statue of gold to Peter III. 

It was not only the Czar who thus abused the 
ladies of his Court. Every gentleman had his 
acknowledged mistress, and the women were not 
shy about trying to find lovers even in presence 
of their husbands or relatives. Chtcherbatof 
tells us that it is simply out of respect for his 
contemporaries that he does not quote the names 
of their adulterous grandmothers. 

It is well known how the weak Peter III. was 
dethroned by his wife, Catherine II. When he 
disembarked at Cronstadt to put himself at the 
head of the garrison, he cried to Talysin — 

" I am the Czar." 

** There, is no longer a Czar ! " was the Ad- 

* Chtcherbatof avers that this anecdote waa told to him by Volkof 
himself. It has been related as authentic by . SoloviofE, the great his- 
torian who died two years since, in his History of Russia, 
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mirars reply, and Peter abdicated " like a child 
carried off to bed," as Frederic II. said. 

Catherine had arranged the plot with tha^ 
Orlofs, who undertook four days later to make 
the Emperor die of a " hemorrhoidal colic," com- 
plicated by a " disorder of the brain." 

" It was very sad," said Alexis Orlof nine 
years later, " for so humane a man as I to have- 
been constrained to do what was exacted from my 
obedience." 

Some time after the end of this family tragedy, 
Catherine II. wrote to a French diplomatist, 
B6renger (23rd July, 1762) :— 

" What a picture for the nation itself, if you 
judge it with indifference I On the one side, the 
grandson of Peter I. dethroned and put to death ; 
on the other, the grandson of Ivan V. languishing 
in chains, while a princess of Anhalt usurps the 
crown of their ancestors, having preluded this 
usurpation by a regicide."* 

Catherine was a Messalina. She possessed all 
the indecent curiosity, all the wish for obscene 
research of a nymphomaniac. The Orlofs, who 
were of humble birth, gained her favours by 
the display of their physical force. They were 
built like Hercules, without their equal in box- 

• *' I know,'* "wrote Voltaire, some years later, " that they reproach 
her (Catherine II.) with some trifles with regard to her husband ; bat 
those are family matters which do not concern me." 
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ing and fencing, and in every game requiring 
pluck and muscle. There was but one man, 
Chvanvitoh, who could stand up against them 
when he met them separately. 

One night he met Fedor Grigorievitch Orlof 
in an inn, where he was gambling and drinking 
with some women. Chvanvitch ordered him to 
^uit the place, and to make himself scarce, but 
at that moment the second of the Orlofs appeared 
on the scene. Chvanvitch, intoxicated, was 
,seized and thrown into the street. He waited for 
the two brothers as they were going out, sprang 
at Alexis, and inflicted a severe wound with his 
:6Word on the back of his head. The wound was 
cured, and never avenged. Chvanvitch was 
nominated commandant of the fortress of Cron- 
.stadt, and his son, who was condemned to death 
for the share he had taken in the revolution of 
Pougatchef, was respited, thanks to the interven- 
tion of the Orlofs. 

Grigorievitch Orlof, who became the favourite 

oi Catherine II., hated flatterers, and kept them 

away from himself. Personally he did not display 

^much luxury, but he pushed his passion for 

women to such an extent that no young lady 

.about the Court could escape his amorous fury. 

He violated his own cousin, Catherine Niko- 
lovna Zinovief, a girl aged thirteen. He after- 
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wards married her to rehabilitate her, and never 
denied his former intimacy with her. 

Married women pursued him unblushingly. 
Were not the favours of Orlof a short cut to the 
goodwill of the Empress ? 

After the banishment of her favourite, Cathe- 
rine ruled like a sultan in woman's clothes. She 
could no longer count her lovers. They sue* 
ceeded each other like people in an inn, and each 
one of them, as if to reimburse the millions which 
were extorted from the country, left behind him 
some vices which were new to it. Zaritch intro- 
duced cards, Potemkin base cupidity, ignoblo 
financial transactions, and nameless meannesses ; 
Lavadovski introduced the infamous Little Rus- 
sians ; Korzakof , effrontery in debauch ; Lanskoi,. 
cruelty; Mamonof nepotism, traffic in places 
and honours and the corruption of functionaries. 

The Empress was vain, and, to flatter her,, 
Betzkoi founded and placed under her patronage 
convents of women, which became places of de- 
bauch, and where the women learned only to act 
comedies. He raised the lighthouse on the Neva, 
and had the name of Catherine engraved under 
the slabs of alabaster which covered it ; " so 
that," he said, ** posterity should bow before the 
name of the great Empress when the alabaster fell 
to pieces." 
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The aristocracy ran into debt to give fetes to 
this crowned courtesan, greedy for noise and 
ostentation. Catherine punished Count Ivan 
Grigorievitch. Tchernichef for having appeared at 
Court without an embroidered coat. 

Age, instead of calming the ardour of her 
youth, revived it. She bought men, offered them 
rewards, and had even recourse to force to gain 
her point. She acknowledged no laws but Her 
passions and her pleasure. She laughed at the 
Senate, and returned to them their decisions 
torn in pieces. Count Roman Larionovitch 
Vorontzof received too many presents. She 
made him governor of Vladimir. As Vorontzof 
continued his swindling, the Empress sent him 
once an empty purse, which he returned to her 
fall. The memoirs of the time contain endless 
traits of this kind. 

Money took the place of everything — of 
honesty, of wisdom, and of bravery. Lorckine, 
who had given to public charities 8,000 roubles 
that he had stolen, was promoted to the rank of 
captain. Prokop Demidoff, who had been pil- 
loried for publishing a pamphlet, and for having 
chastised the secretary of the College of Justice, 
received the title of general in return for a few 
millions of roubles that he gave to some schools 
and orphanages. 
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The shopkeepers and purveyors who had en- 
riched themselves from the State coffers obtained 
Government appointments. Loguinof, convicted 
of theft, was made a councillor. Jadieyef, who 
asked eight times the value of some works and en- 
terprises that had been confided to him, was 
given a title, and his associates made officers. 

When the robbers-in-chief were rewarded, was 
it rational to expect honesty from their in- 
feriors ? 

The corruption which is such a reproach to 
Russian officials dates from this mischievous 
period. 

These examples, which originated from the 
throne, soon destroyed every moral sense, and 
shook to its foundations every honourable or up- 
right sentiment still remaining to men. 

The court and society had naturally corrupted 
each other. Society lost its head, became giddy, 
rolled down the precipice, leaving every idea of 
honour, justice, loyalty, independence, and cour- 
age. 

What a spectacle was presented in the reigns of 
these emperors and empresses in their new capital 
of Petersburg, which was open to every imitation 
of evil from abroad, and to every German ad- 
venturer who introduced the taste for their coarse 
Teuton orgies ! 
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Above, people amused themselves, pillaged, and 
plundered. They lived as the bacchanals of 
royalty. 

And below, humbled and prostrate forms — the 
people — whose chiefs took no more thought for 
iihem than does a rich farmer for his sheep, 
which are entrusted to his shepherds and their 
4ogs. 



WHAT IS RUSSIA ? 



I. 



At the beginning of his book, which is as bitter as- 
it is aggressive, Prince Dolgopouki thus answers 
this question — 

" Russia is a huge edifice with a European ex- 
terior, but furnished and managed interiorly after 
the Asiatic fashion. The great majority of Rus- 
sian functionaries, disguised in costumes more or 
less European, carry on the exercise like true- 
Tartars. No country," adds Prince Dolgorouki, 
" is richer in laws, ordinances, and rules of all 
kinds than is Russia. The Russian code is the 
most voluminous on earth ; it contains more than 
fifteen large volumes of more than 1,000 pages 
each ; supplements appear annually. But this 
code, so useful to the paper factories, is a dead 
letter for the country. The first article of the 
first volume, in placing the Emperor above all 
laws, transforms all the fifteen thick tomes into* 
the most voluminous joke." 

In Russia nothing is to be found that resembles 
other countries. 

It is the home of contrasts; contrasts in the 
manners, the landscapes, in everything. The- 
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traveller who visits this immense empire crosses 
in railways, in steamboats, and in tarentasses, 
endless steppes, great monotonous and half- 
deserted plains, here and there dotted about with 
forests of fir trees or copses of birch ; he sud- 
denly arrives in the centre of the brilliant varnish 
of European civilization. Then the next day, if 
he once more starts on his journey, it is in a 
sledge drawn by reindeer or by dogs, and in this 
vehicle he traverses hideous deserts covered with 
snow which are silent and melancholy ; or else it 
is on the back of a camel that he buries himself 
in Saharas as burning as those of Africa, whose 
huge sheet extends to the feet of the Altai moun- 
tains. 

. " In Europe,'* has said a geographer, " people 
consider that the granitic Oural Mountains, which 
cover thirty millions of hectares, are the barrier 
between European and Asiatic Eussia, but Rus- 
sians do not accept this distinction. For them, on 
either side, extends their Muscovite fatherland,, 
the one and indivisible Empire of the Czar, and 
its administrative limits traverse without respect 
for it from Europe into Asia, from Asia into 
Europe, that range of mountains which is called 
in Russian Kamennoi Po'ias, the girdle of stone, 
and also Zemno'i PolaSy the girdle of earth, two 
words which translate the Turkish OuraUTaoUy 
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the chain of circumference. Our ancestors were 
more or less of the same opinion. Till the time 
of Peter the Great, and even rather later than 
that, they who placed the Muscovites in Asia 
terminated Europe with the kingdom of Poland." 

The plains of Russia in Europe are but a 
prolongation of the Asiatic plateaux. The very 
seas, which are unnavigable during six or eight 
months of the year, have something in the 
shape of their banks that is unapproachable, in- 
hospitable and anti-European. The seasons 
mark still more clearly the difference that exists 
between Bussia and the rest of Europe. At 
Petersburg, the most northern capital of the 
whole world, they have days without night, and 
days almost without light, as they only last for 
5 hours 47 minutes. 

Notwithstanding these marked contrasts, no 
interior barrier, no obstacle, divides the peoples 
who form Eussia ; the entire country partakes of 
the same nature of flatness and uniformity ; it is 
level as the sea. In the north, forests, marshes, 
rivers, and lakes abound ; in the south, the plains 
are more fertile, richer, and better cultivated. 
There is little sand, and but few woods. The 
^* Black Land " is the granary, the cornucopia of 
Eussia. The heart of the empire beats among the 
large plains forming the governments of Nowgorod 
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and of Twer. There is the cradle of the Russian 
nation; thence came the robust race which appro- 
priated to itself all the others, and implanted in the 
rest of the country the first germs of civilization. 

The superficies of Russia in Europe is- 
5,421,246 hectares, but only one- third of this 
land, which in extent is about ten or twelve times 
the size of France, is in a state of cultivation.. 
The production of cereals, which have now be- 
come the most important commerce of Russia, is 
entirely concentrated in the eight central govern- 
ments. The annual returns from agriculture 
never surpasses 350 or 380 millions of roubles ;. 
in England they are much more considerable. 
Rural economy is but little understood. The 
peasants are indifferent, and fond of routine,, 
and their agricultural implements are primitive. 

But there is no country in Europe so rich in 
horses, in mines of gold, silver, platiuum, iron,, 
copper, lead, &c., as Russia. And no country has 
larger rivers, more numerous water courses, or 
an equally complete system of canals. Russia is 
but thinly populated having regard to its extent. 
In Europe she counts but fifteen inhabitants to a 
square mile, and nine in Asia. Germany pos- 
sesses 78 per square mile, and England 114. 
The fecundity of the Russian race is, however, 
remarkable. 
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The towns are neither numerous nor populous. 
One might say that the Russians have preserved 
their nomadic instincts, and that thev cannot 
settle down. With the exception of Peters- 
burg, all the Russian towns are lost in boundless 
space, and have a countryfied air. Side by side 
with houses in the Italian style, owned by some 
rich private gentleman, you j&nd wooden huts, 
with pointed roof, and a wooden palisade sur- 
rounding their courtyard. Four towns only, ex- 
cepting Petersburg and Moscow, have a popula- 
tion of 100,000; seventeen have more than 
60,000 ; there are only twenty-five with 25,000 
inhabitants. 

The same contrast that exists between the ishas 
of the peasants, the houses of stone of Peters- 
burg, and the felt tents of the Kalmouks, is found 
in the races and religions. At least forty difEerent 
dialects or idioms are used in Russia. The 
official statistics of New Russia * show that in 
these provinces, which Catherine II. opened to 
immigrants, there are not only inhabitants of 
Great and of Little Russia, but also Poles, Ser- 
vians, Montenegrins, Bulgars, Wallachians, Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Swiss, French, Italians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Tartars, Jews, and Egyptians. 

The Slavs, considered as Russians, are divided 

* The Crimea has been so called. 
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into White Russians, three millions ; Little Rus- 
sians, twelve millions ; and Great Russians, 
forty-one millions. Including the Poles, Bulgars, 
and the peoples recently conquered in Asia, the 
population of the Russian Empire exceeds at pre- 
sent 88 millions of inhabitants, of whom 71 mil- 
lions in European Russia may be thus sub- 
divided : about a million of nobles,* six 
millions of soldiers, 57 millions of peasants, 
seven millions of merchants, business men, and 
people settled in the towns, 633,000 priests and 
monks. The peasants are about 70 per cent, of ^. 
the entire population. It is evident that what is 
wanting for the social well-being of Russia is a 
strong and solid bourgeoiszey a middle class, a class 
that should form a go-between and, as it were, a 
hyphen between the people and the aristocracy. 

The system of centralization pursued by the 
X^zars has made of the provincial towns mere pre- 
fectures of Petersburg, absolutely without influ- 
ence on the bulk of the nation. 

This absence, this want of a middle class, shuts 
Russian society off into classes fall of reserve 
and of dislike one towards the other. The 
peasant, the townsman, the priest, the gentleman, 
and the oflSicial differ from each other, not only by 

* A portion of the class of nobles is poor and ignorant. In 1860, 
ont of 485,000 gentlemen, only about 120,000 or 13i>,000 were land- 
owners. 
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their dress, the manner in which they wear their 
hair and their beards, but by their bearing, the 
expression of their face, the manner in which 
they speak and express themselves. Alone, the 
nobles and functionaries treat each other as 
equals. It is known that every employment 
granted by the State is equivalent to a patent of 
nobility. Besides, the gentleman is but the func- 
tionary of the Empire. Socially, one may say 
that the Russian nation is divided into two oppo- 
site parties, two distinct worlds. Above, the 
imperial party, the official, government world ; 
below, the popular party, the flock of sheep, the 
lazy and silent mass, which allows itself to be 
ordered about and directed, and at whose expense 
the privileged classes live. 

Previously to the despotic revolutions of Peter 
the Great and of Catherine II., these two worlds 
were only separated by a simple line of demarca- 
tion ; to-day there is a broad and deep abyss be- 
tween them. On one of the edges of this abyss, 
we see the imperial family with all its party, the 
camarilla of Petersburg, the nobles, the greedy 
band of functionaries and employes^ that is to 
say, every one who has been educated in the 
Crown gymnasiums, in the cadet corps, in the 
Government ecclesiastical academies ; every one 
who depends on the Government, and who. 
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failing that support, would have no importance, 
no value, no resource. The submission of these 
people is base and servile; their obedience is 
blind. 

On the other side of the abyss are the people — 
peasants and townsfolk — the huge overflow of 
mankind, the plaything of those above them. 
Side by side with them are the white clergy, op- 
pressed and poor, trodden down by the black 
clergy, contemptuous and powerful. 

This last class, peasants, and priests, forms the 
bulk of the nation ; upwards of 65 millions of 
men led, forced, shorn, traded upon, fined, and 
devoured by three or four millions possessed of 
more intelligence and more power. 

From a bird's-eye view, this immense Asiatic- 
European continent, twice the extent of Europe, 
presents a curious confusion of peoples and races. 
The Slavs are in the majority, but they are sub- 
divided into Great Russians, Little Russians or 
Ruthenians, Poles, Lithuanians, inhabitants of 
Courland, Bulgars, and Servians. Then come 
the Finns, the Laps, the Tchermisses, the Tchou- 
vaches, the Permikans, the Kalmouks, the Samo-. 
y^des, all the other little peoples of the extreme 
. North ; the tribes of the Caucasus, the Greeks, 
the Armenians, the Jews, the Roumanians, the 
Tartars, and Mongolians. 
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What is the strength of homogeneity in this 
strange agglomeration ? Opinions differ in the 
West. It has been said of Russia that she is '^ a 
colossus with feet of clay," On the other hand. 
Napoleon, when an exile at St. Helena, believed 
in the future of this virgin people ; he predicted 
to Europe that Russia would be either Repub- 
lican or Cossack. 

In Russia it is not uncommon to meet Rus- 
sians with the presumptuous idea of conquering 
the rest of Europe some day. Europe is old, 
they say ; her decline is evident ; she must renew 
her strength by the blood of younger and more 
vigorous nations. 

" Europe," writes Prince Odojewski, " pre- 
sents a remarkable and saddening spectacle. 
Opinions are struggling with opinions, powers 
with powers, thrones with thrones. Science, art, 
and religion, the three principal motive powers of 
social life, have lost their strength. Western 
Europe has started on the road leading to deca- 
dence and decrepitude. We Russians, on the 
other hand, are young and strong, and we have 
©ever dipped our fingers into the crimes and dis- 
graces of the West. We have still a great and 
noble mission to fill, already our name is written 
on the tablets of victory, for our genius has at 
last been called upon to take its place in the his- 
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*tory o£ humanity. Victory awaits us among the 
mi ins of the falling West '* 

Foolish as these ultra-patriotic theories may be, 
one would be still more foolish not to pay heed 
ito them. Do not let us imagine that we have to 
deal only with a mere collection of races and 
peoples ; Russia is a nation, a great and powerful 
nation. Three-quarters of her inhabitants are 
Slavs, that is to say that three-quarters are real 
JRussians, speaking the same language, belonging 
to the same religion, grouping themselves around 
one centre, forming one kernel, so that the foreign 
elements — the Poles, Germans, Caucasians, 
TJkranians, Finns — only find themselves on the 
•extreme fringe of the Empire. 

In one of his books, M. Franzos compares the 
Russians to imaginary invalids. 

"They make," says the Austrian writer, 
•" poetry in the twilight of a diseased civilization. 
Scarcely free from the thoughtless awkwardness of 
childhood, the society in which they move appears 
to them already old, worn out by work, fatigue, 
and pleasure. Hence their leaning to the poets 
of sadness, the philosophers of despair, Byron, 
Musset, Heine, Schoppenhauer, and Hartmann.*' 

But we must not forget that the bulk of the 
nation, unenlightened, is entirely strange to 
.these modern and European ideas. 
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The Russian people have plenty of natural m* 
telligence. Peter the (jreat, who knew his people 
well, replied to the Jews who asked his permis- 
sion to settle themselves in the Empire — 

" It is not yet time to grant your request ; your 
position in Russia would be too miserable. You 
have the reputation for cheating every one ; I 
warn you that my Russians would cheat you." 

The civilization of a people may be learned from 
the way in which their women are treated. In 
the hut of the Russian peasant the woman is merely 
the slave. There is no family life. Existence, 
sad and monotonous, drags on its course without 
interest of any kind. The woman is reduced to 
the level of the beast of burden, bowed by the- 
hardest and most painful works, ill-treated and 
beaten. Her faculties are treated with the utmost 
contempt. The popular proverbs say : " Long 
hair, short judgment." " A woman has no soul ; 
she has but smoke and vapour." " There is but 
one soul amongst ten women." 

The Russian woman passes her whole life in a 
state of tutelage. First of all, there is the guar- 
dianship of her father, or some other member of 
her family; later on, that of her husband. She 
is taught to obey man as the slave obeys hi» 
master, to look upon herself as the property, the 
"thing" of her husband ; not to allow herself to* 
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be called mistress (gospoja), to see in her husband 
her master. A Russian peasant woman who is 
never beaten complains that she is neglected hj 
her husband. The proverb says : " I love you as 
my soul, and I beat you as my cloak." 

The defect o£ this people is individualism. They 
wish to govern themselves, and the police regula- 
tions interfere with the liberty of their move- 
ments. We see the working men forming asso- 
ciations or artels among themselves wherever 
they go. They elect a chief, and obey him blindly. 
Their own personality is effaced and melted down 
in these associations, to which an isolated work- 
man goes for help and shelter. Russia is abso- 
lutely without personal initiative, private enter- 
prise, spirit of independence. Five years after the 
abolition of serfdom thousands of peasants con- 
tinued to live with their ancient lords as in time 
past. Only 514,710 serfs freed themselves with- 
out the help of the State. 

A French journalist once wrote : — 

" The feast days which reduce the working 
-days of the year to 130, and drunkenness which 
brutalises the people, are the two social wounds 
which are ruining Russia.*' 

No truer word was ever spoken, and the same 
may be said of this other criticism by the same 
author :— 
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** Every reconstructive work is translated into^ 
ordinances and circulars, which are hindered h^ 
the ill-will of the functionaries and the ignorance- 
of the administrative bodies which look upon^ 
liberty as a right to rest and vice, to immunity 
from all burdens of taxation/' 

Serfdom, brandy, and rods have paralysed the 
people. 

Miskiewiokz has said of the men who grow up- 
under the knout — 

** Their face is flat as their country — a flat 
plain— silent and savage ; their eye is dead." 

It is less his want of mental cultivation 
than his laziness of body and the isolation in 
which he vegetates, that 'makes a slave of 
the peasant. Between him and his superiors 
there is no connection, no bond, no relation what- 
Boever. They are two worlds as distinct from 
one another as Europe and Asia. The aris- 
tocracy and the lesser nobility follow the fashions 
of the West ; they speak French, and pretend to 
have liberal opinions. The people is unchange- 
able. Faithful to its ancient ways, its old customs,, 
it still retains the dress of past ages. It cotisiders 
every change, every innovation, as a '' bad thing 
which brings ill-luck." The higher classes there- 
fore resemble a race of conquerors who have 
settled themselves by force on the nation^ possess*^ 
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ing interests, tendencies, instincts, opposed and 
contrary to those of the conquered. 

This want of understanding between the edu- 
cated classes, and the people is the chief cause of 
the dead lock which has been produced in the 
inarch of civilization in Eussia. It is true that 
Catherine II. said that the peasantry should not 
receive too much education. 

" When the peasants know as much as you and 
I do," she wrote to one of her marshals, " they 
will no longer obey us." 

Petersburg is the true capital of this cosmo- 
politan society which passes all its time in aping 
foreign ways. The poet Miskiewickz dedicated 
this quatrain to the new capital of the empire :— 

"Human hands raised Eome — Divine hands 
created Venice — who has seen Petersburg will 
say : This city is the work of the devil." 

Count Sollohub* has also said :— 

** How can one live in a town where the streets 
are so wet and the hearts are so dry ? " 

" Ten times daily," writes M. de Gagern in his 
Souvenirs, " the programme for the day is changed 
in the palace, so that no one may have a moment 
for reflection, and cannot be at liberty to make 
his own arrangements." 

* A German. Bnt how does it happen that there are so manj Ger- 
mans at Fetersbarg if they are bo uncomfortable there ? (Note of the 
translator.) 
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m 

Since all time, the life at Petersburg has been 
a life of servants and lacqueys, a life without 
pride, without self-respect, insignificant, flat, 
objectless, full of fatigue and weariness, entirely 
consecrated to fetes, ceremonies, the paying and 
receiving of visits. One need only relate the 
following fact to show to what a point the ser- 
vility of this population of nobles, soldiers, and 
officials is carried : Under Nicholas, the Govern- 
ment, in its great wisdom, took special pains to 
regulate the manner in which soldiers and officials 
should cut their beards and dress themselves. 
They were forbidden — the people would never 
have submitted to these regulations — to wear 
their full beard and the national costume of 
Russia. The entire society of Russia hastened to 
adopt French clothes, and one met nothing but 
men with smooth and freshly shaven cheeks. 
When these Russians travelled abroad their chief 
delight was to let their beards grow again. Now 
it happened one day that the Parisians found the 
Russian costume so original and picturesque that 
they adopted it for their children, whereupon 
the inhabitants of Petersburg, in their own 
country, took to dressing their own children in 
Russian costume, merely out of imitation of the 
French ! 

The author of the Pictures taken from the 
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Society of St. Petersburg has depicted the young 
generation of the society of that place. 

" The higher one rises," he says, " the more 
terrible does one j&ad the moral barbarity which 
of late years has entirely taken the place of the 
old traditions of good taste, and has shaken them 
if it has not uprooted them altogether." 

Amongst these young men there is as little 
moral sense, as little independence of character 
and enthusiasm for what is great and noble, as 
there was in the men of the old regime. Even the 
sonorous phrases of the crazy "nationalists" hide 
only the baseness and turpidity of men's minds, 
the old laziness, and the corruption of manners. 

There is a comic side to their boasted patriotic 
sentiments, and their heroism for their fatherland 
and nationality, and that is in the childish terror 
with which they regard the West which they 
pretend to despise. 

" We call it rotten," says one of TourguenefFs 

^characters ; " we hate and contemn it, but we are 

unceasingly preoccupied with its thoughts about 

us. We attach great importance to its opinion, 

especially to that of the Parisian cocottesJ* 

Instead of talking Eussian, they talk French. 
General Yermolow said once after a dinner — 

** There were none but foreigners there ; they 
.all spoke French." 
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To-day one finds in every noble Russian? 
family a German nurse, an English governess, 
and a French tutor. 

He who wishes to study Russian life must not 
be satisfied with the new capital. Petersburg is- 
the most cosmopolitan town in Europe. There is 
no bond attaching it and the rest of the empire 
organically, any more than there is any social 
bond between the divers nationalities which elbow 
each other in the streets of its town, wh ich has 
been justly compared with the Rome of the 
OsBsars, capital of three parts of the w orld. 

" One meets there," says the author of the Pic- 
tures of Russian Society ^ " specimens of all the 
provinces and of all the races that the twelve 
Russian sovereigns of the last 150 years have 
subjected to their sway. Tartars from Kasan, 
Adighes from the Caucasus, Swedes from Fin- 
land, Germans from the Baltic provinces, Poles 
from the kingdom, from ancient Lithuania, and 
from the TJkranian plains, are represented on the 
banks of the Neva; for every one who would be 
in the fashion, gain money, or defend the in- 
terests of his nationality and his church, must 
come and pitch his tent in the g reat capital. Add 
to these strangers of every profession, and from 
all countries, cunning Persians, wily Armenians, 
who have come to bargain for their products,. 
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English, Americans, Dutch, Germans, French^ 
who undertake mercantile and technical work, 
who are confectioners, cooks, pastrycooks, tailors, 
barbers, bankers, engineers, architects, surveyors, 
who go away in a short time with a rapidly 
acquired fortune, and you will have some idea of 
the mosaic of different nationalities of which the 
population of Petersburg is composed.'* 

In this town there are 191 Russian churches, 
chapels, and convents, six Catholic churches, ten 
Protestant churches, two Armenian churches,, 
one synagogue for the " protected " Jews,* and 
one mosque. Out of the 670,000 inhabitants of 
Petersburg there are 60,000 Germans, 15,000 
French, from 4,000 to 5,000 English and Ameri- 
cans, and from 2,000 to 3,000 Jews, and as many 
Mahometans. 

The true Russia is at Moscow. The old and 
holy capital has remained the heart and soul of 
the empire. It is the hearth of the national life, 
and is the " mother,'* as the Russian calls it, and 
when his eye lights upon the golden cupolas of the 
Kremlin he signs himself with the cross, kneels 
down, and prays. 

New Russia is the work of Peter the Great ; 



* The Jews, with the exception of some hundreds of " protected '* 
families, are not allowed to settle at Petersburg. Political oriminalB, 
cripples, and invalided soldiers of the lower ranks are equally forbiddeo 
to liTe in the capital. 
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its history is still in its commenoement ; but it 
is making rapid strides to full growth, for Russian 
diplomacy shows in every way its superiority 
over that of Western Europe. Napoleon I. 
already discovered in this diplomacy some Byzan- 
tine aflSnity; Russian statesmen learn foreign 
languages quickly and easily, tod observe with 
intelligence ; they are sharp, quick at seizing and 
disentangling the most tortuous questions ; they 
have enough power over themselves to enable 
them to keep themselves well in hand, and to dis- 
semble their thoughts, and they are ardent 
patriots who are working zealously for the glory 
of their country. 

The strength of the Russian policy, and its 
danger to the tranquillity of Europe, lie in this 
fact, that this policy is never to be turned aside 
from its own aim and its own interests. Its re- 
presentatives have always before them the objects 
which every sovereign since Peter the Great has 
had in view. Russia's object is to obtain the 
mastery over the Baltic, and by the seizure of 
Constantinople to become the mistress of the 
Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles. 

" Russia at Constantinople," some one wrote 
to Napoleon III., " would be the heel of the Cos- 
sack upon the throat of Europe/* 

The programme of this policy of the domina* 
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tion of Kussia, known under the name of the 
Testament of Peter the Great, was only, according 
to Berkholz, an invention of Napoleon I. What 
does that matter ? What is evident, and what 
cannot be a matter of indifference to Europe, is 
the constant aggrandisement of Eussia since the 
days of Peter I, Her march is slow, but how 
sure and overwhelming ! How many provinces, 
how many territories, conquered in a few cen- 
turies 1 

n. 

The events of 1812 to 1815 brought about im- 
portant modifications in the spirit and the exist- 
ence of the Kussian people. Pouschkine tells us 
that since that time the old people have com- 
plained that everything was spoilt in Russia. 
They pretend that the climate has deteriorated^ 
that everything was more expensive, that the 
com no longer grew as it had done. At that 
time, the Russians were in constant communica- 
tion with the people of the West ; they could no 
longer escape the contagion of liberal notions 
which were spreading themselves all round, even 
under the shield of the Government itself. Alex- 
ander I. caressed the project of making of Poland 
a constitutional state which should spread over 
Russia a civilizing influence. 
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On the return of the Bassian armies from 
ftibroad, political societies, so little secret that even 
the names of their members were known to the 
Emperor, were formed, and by them many plans 
for a constitution were submitted to the Sove- 
reign. 

During the years which followed the downfall 
►of Napoleon all these beautiful dreams of liberal 
reforms vanished. Europe was giving herself up 
more and more to the reactionary system in- 
augurated by Mettemich. Nicholas, the suc- 
cessor of Alexander, strengthened his autocracy 
by punishing with the gibbet the abettors of the 
rising on the 14th December, 1825. Hencefor- 
ward it was criminal to think. Nicholas became 
the gaoler of his empire. The society of Peters- 
burg, as though to forget and to delude itself, 
plunged headlong into a whirl of pleasures and 
amusements. The study of social questions was 
replaced by the steps of a quadrille. The futility 
of their amusements reached an untold pitch. 
Young and old passed whole days in blowing soap 
bubbles like children, and the enterprising indi- 
vidual who had introduced this amusement into 
Petersburg became the hero of the day. 

The reign of Nicholas was one of religious in- 
tolerance, of censorship, of secret police, and of 
«lass hatreds ; a reign of silence, of isolation, and 
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ignorance. From 1825 to 1855 the empire of the 
Czars resembled a whitened sepulchre. One 
piece of mechanism was working in the shadow — 
the police. 

The producing classes were obliged to submit 
dn silence to the depredations committed by a de- 
praved bureaucracy, and to the inconveniences of 
a rough military system, while the aristocracy, 
grouped around their Sovereign, dissimulated in 
mad orgies the sense of their own nullity. 

" Obedience and submission to superiors," was 
the invariable answer given to all questions. The 
severity of the police rendered the formation of 
an opposition impossible. There were indeed a 
few " liberals," but they were poor creatures who 
seemed to be ashamed of themselves, and who 
pretended to be dead whenever the Czar raised 
his iron sceptre. 

The despot re-established the secret police— 
*^ the political inquisition " — abolished by Paul I. 
Under the anodyne title of "Private Chancery of 
His Imperial Majesty, third section," the police 
was placed at the head of the Government. This 
epoch recalls the happy days in which, as a witty 
man said, the Emperor had only to sneeze to send 
all the hens in Spain to roost half an hour earlier 
than usual. 

Colonel Tschadajew has described this situa- 
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tion in a famous letter, published in 1836 in the^ 
Moscow Telegraph. This is its termination : — 

" The past of Russia is void ; her present iff 
insupportable ; her future without issue. Russia, 
this hiatus in the history of humanity and civili- 
zation, is an example full of lessons for any other 
nations who can see the result of isolation and 
servile obedience." 

Lermontow, the poet, was not very gay in his- 
writings. 
^ "I look upon our generation," he said, " with 

grief; its future is dark and empty. Our genera- 
tion will grow old in inaction ; it will be paralysed 
by doubt, and its science will be barren. We are 
like fruits that have grown too quickly, and 
which fall at the moment when they should be- 
ripening. We are advancing to our tomb with- 
out glory, and before descending into it we cast 
back on our past a regard of contempt. We pass 
through life a silent and melancholy mass which 
will soon be forgotten, and we shall leave to our 
posterity neither a useful idea nor a work of 
genius. They will insult our ashes by contemp- 
tuous verses, and by the sarcasms which ruined 
sons heap upon their spendthrift parents." 

Upon the death of Belinski, in 1851, Granow- 
ski exclaimed — 

" How happy Belinski is to have died when he 
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lias 1 Many strong men have fallen into despair, 
and watch what is going on around them with 
silent indifference. Oh I how gladly would one 
reduce this dreary world to dust I Deep mur- 
murs are audible everywhere, but where is the 
strength ? How heavy is the burden of life ! " 

Those who suffered the most were the thinkers, 
the writers and the professors. Some died of 
despair, others went off to wander through the 
world like vagabonds without money or bread. 
Others became wretched lacqueys in the offices of 
the Government. Most of them were persecuted, 
imprisoned, and exiled. 

Once, in the superior Council of censorship, a 
high dignitary declared that " every author is 
a bear who must be kept chained up," and at a 
Cabinet council it was stated that " under the skin 
of every literary man there lurks a conspirator." 

Censure gave itself up to the most incredible 
excesses of zeal. Every book that had appeared 
under the predecessors of Nicholas could only be 
reprinted with great elisions. It was forbidden 
to say that Ivan the Terrible had been a tyrant . 
In a manual of ancient history for the use of 
schools, this phrase was printed by order : — 

" The Romans lived under a republic because 
they could no longer have the happiness of living 
under the autocracy of one single sovereign." 





^ 
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The censure would not allow that the story of 
the true German origin of the Romanoff family- 
should be told. It was no longer permissible to 
talk of the ruling dynasty under the name of 
Holstein-Gottorp. It was explained that the 
Romanoffs had inherited the throne from a branct 
of the house of Turik reigning at Moscow. 

But censorship had no objection to seeing the 
following statement in print : — 

** During the seven years' war, the Russians 
^ gained a great victory over the Prussians, and 
imposed a Russo- Prussian alliance on these 
last." 

In 1848 Nicholas instituted into the bargain a 
special commission charged with the surveillance 
of all books and newspapers on their appearance, 
or on their entry into Russia. The Gazette des 
Tribunaux (Paris) was interdicted, and in 1860, 
under Alexander, this interdiction had not yet 
been taken off. 

Nevertheless, this surveillance and excessive 
severity did not prevent the circulation of pro- 
hibited publications. At this period the Bell of 
Herzen became a second power in the State. 

Persons were forbidden to travel in Russia to 
collect statistical and ethnographical notes with- 
out special leave from the Government. 
y Permission to leave the empire was only to 
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be obtained with great difficulty, and by the 
annual payment o£ 500 roubles (£80 sterling). 
Bussia was hermetically sealed. It was intended 
to prevent the professors of the universities from 
keeping themselves well acquainted with the pro- 
gress of modern science by preventing the intro- 
duction of, books printed in Western Europe. 

When Nicholas heard any one talking of 
science, he gave way to jests fit for a barrack 
room. When Princess Galitzine announced to 
him with joy that her son had received his degree 
of doctor of medicine at the university of Moscow, 
he answered — 

** That is first-rate. Now he can dose my 
grenadiers." 

What was the consequence of these thirty 
years of iron rule ? The young men, despairing 
of getting rid of oppression by legal means, 
dreamed only of salvation by the absolute de- \/ 
struction and annihilation of all that existed. 
They threw themselves eagerly into the doctrines 
of the Nihilists, and proclaimed, with Bakounine, 
the triumph of chaos ! 

The Crimean war eventually came to wake the 
nation from its torpor. The defeat was a benefit 
to Eussia. The Government, nolens volens^ had 
to listen to hard truths, and to undertake re- 
forms. 
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" Awake, Russia ! " cries an anonymous author 
in a pamphlet. " Torn by exterior foes, ruined 
by slavery, humiliated by the stupidity of officials 
and spies, arise and shake ofE thy lethargy of 
sloth and ignorance I We have now bowed under 
the yoke of Tartar khans long enough. Arise,, 
and advance quietly to the thrgne of the despot^ 
and demand from him an account of the disaster 
which is weighing on his people. Tell him that 
his throne is not the altar of God, and that God 
did not mean to condemn us to perpetual slavery* 
Russia, a Czar had confided supreme power ta 
thee, and thou wast like a god upon earth I What 
hast thou done ? Blinded by passion, thou hast 
sought only power, and hast forgotten thy 
country. Thou hast pursued thy life in holding 
reviews, in altering uniforms, in planning laws. 
Thou hast created the miserable race of press 
censors, so that thou shouldst be guarded against 
the murmurs of thy people and the voice of 
truth. Thou hast buried truth, and thou hast 
rolled a mighty stone to the door of its sepulchre ; 
thou hast placed a guard over against its tomb, 
and thou hast said in the joy of thy heart : * For 
truth, there can be no resurrection I ' But on the 
third day, truth rose again from the dead. Ap- 
pear, Czar; advance before the tribunal of God 
and of history 1 Thou hast trampled truth under 



. 
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foot ; thou hast oppressed liberty ; thy pride and 
thine obstinacy have ruined Russia ; thou hast 
armed the world against her. Bow thy head be- 
fore thy brothers ; humble thyself to the very 
dust ; sue for pardon. Throw thyself into the 
:arms of thy people, for no other road to safety is 
open before thee 1 '' 

Alexander II., the successor of Nicholas, was 
full of good intentions. He began his reign by 
important reforms. Prince Gortschakoff had 
just made his celebrated remark : " Russia is 
pulling herself together." 

The serfs were emancipated by order of the 
Czar, and he reformed the taxes, the ecclesiastical 
administration, and the courts of law. He revised 
the press laws, improved the schools, and created 
new ones. The network of railways was com- 
pleted ; the army was reorganized. 

A first dawn of liberty was visible, but it soon 
vanished. The political line that Alexander 
adopted later on was in complete contradiction 
to the liberal ideas that he had professed at the 
beginning of his reign. From 1863 a system of 
repression weighed down the country. The 
Polish revolution, the fires in Petersburg, 
which were attributed to the Socialists, produced 
this sudden revulsion. National fanaticism de- 
manded the abolition of all that was not Russian. 
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The German populations of the Baltic provinces 
were oppressed and persecuted. The use of the 
Latin characters in Lithuania was forbidden.- 
The word of command was given by the press of 
Moscow. The Moscow Gazette^ at that time at 
the height of its influence, exercised a real ter- 
rorism ; it demanded the general Russification of 
the empire, by force if necessary. 

" What is good in the West is worth nothing 
in Russia," wrote Aksakow. ** We are going to 
disconnect ourselves from the rest of Europe, and 
our productions shall be as national as our 
education." 

All for Russia and by Russia ; such was the de- 
sign of the Slavophiles. 

An era of prosperity was about to open to the 
immense Empire, a period which should be glo- 
rious in its history. 

Alas I these hopes have never been realized. 
By the showing of Russians themselves, rural 
economy has never been in so pitiable a state a? 
X at present. Production is everywhere diminish- 
ing ; bankruptcy is hanging over the heads of the 
landowners ; the peasantry more depraved and 
poorer than in the time of serfage, are struggling 
in the claws of usury, hunger, and misery.* The 

* In 1866 it was reckoned that there was abont one pnblic-houBe to- 
every 810 inhabitants. 
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administration of rural justice presents a chaotic 
confusion. 

And it is not only the peasantry that are to be 
pitied; the other classes are scarcely more for- 
tunate. 

Koschelew, in his little book entitled " Our 
Situation " (1876) begins by this avowal : — 

" Our present situation is cruel and precarious. 
Only those who get profits from it deny this state- n/ 
ment. Such surprising things pass before our 
eyes, we witness such moral falls, that in- 
voluntarily our soul is filled with sadness." 

In Russia the best-intentioned Government will 
always find itself impeded in the execution of its 
reforms and of its laws by the increasing mass of 
the employes and functionaries who are corrupted 
to the very marrow. They it is who put invisible 
limits to the omnipotence of the Czar. A child 
one day asked its grandfather — 

" Who is the devil who is said to be so ugly and 
so wicked ?'* 

" My child," was the answer, " he is the chief 
of the tchinowniks^* (officials). 

Nicholas said on one occasion — 

" There is but one honest official in my king- 
dom, and I am he I " 

The heirarchy of the tcJnnowntlcs, divided by 
Peter I. into fourteen classes, resembles the 
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hierarchy of Chinese mandarins. A doctor of 
philosophy, admitted into the eighth class, holds 
the rank of major. The coachman of the Em- 
peror Alexander had the rank of colonel; the 
ladies of the court have the rank of captain, and 
bishops that of general. This organization en- 
sures the triumph of mediocrity, nullity, and 
venality, for to hold any position in the State 
one must occupy a corresponding grade in the 
tchin. 

The people hate and detest the countless horde 
of greedy functionaries who rob and pillage 
them. 

"A world of monkeys in uniform," exclaimed 
Pouschkine, " a world of slaves proud of their 
fetters, scum of society, marsh in which sinks all 
honour." 

The fchinoitmiki according to the Councillor 
Wigel, is a ** civilized robber who has not the re- 
quisite courage to pursue his calling in broad day- 
light." 

Count Bludow declared that the words " Las- 
date ogni coscienza^ voi chi ^entrate,^^ * ought to be 
written over the doors of certain ministries. 

When an official works, he works at most three 
or four hours a day. The number of useless em- 
ployes is untold. There is a legion of pensioned 

* Belinquish aU conscience yon who enter here. 
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functionaries who are of no earthly value to the 
State, and only aid in the rapid disappearance of 
tlie public funds. 

Bureaucracy, functionarisra, there is the ulcer, 
the cancer that is eating away the country, and 
there can be no hope of curing it as long as the 
Government are obstinate in trying to centralize 
io an exaofo^erated extent. 

III. 

The Russian clergy, like the oBBoials, form also a 
-separate caste, but they have never had the 
smallest influence over the political or social de- 
velopment of the country. The people despise 
the popes ; the higher classes turn the monks into 
ridicule with pleasure. Between popes and 
monks there exist deep-seated disagreements, the 
iatred of the poor for the rich, of the weak for 
the strong and powerful. The black clergy * 
alone enjoy wealth, consideration, and power, 
although they are just as ignorant as the white 
clergy. It is to their monasteries that flow all 
the rich gifts, the offerings of all kinds. At the 
beginning of last century, more than a quarter 
of the entire population of Russia belonged to 
the monks. The convent of Tro'ftza alone pos- 
sessed 120,000 serfs, and lands in proportion. 

* The monks. 
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The black clergy have from all time been Byzan- 
tine, while the white clergy are essentially Rus- 
sian. Since the time of Peter the Great, who 
suppressed the patriarchate, and replaced it by 
the " holy synod," the Czar is the spiritual head' 
of the orthodox church. Subject to the official 
yoke, this church is a mere piece of administra- 
tive machiDery. In it, everything consists in ex- 
terior forms, in genuflexions, bowings, signs of 
the cross. It maintains the grossest supersti- 
tions amongst the populace. The moujich be- 
lieves firmly that nothing ever happens without 
the consent or will of the saints, ** who come 
down from heaven, at fixed periods, to see what 
is going on on earth, to reward the good, 
and punish the wicked." This saint can cure 
madness, another can discover robbers for you. 
There is also a saint who helps the hens to lay 
eggs, and the peasant women to sell them ; a 
special saint, like our St. Anthony, is the friend 
and benefactor of pigs. The female saints are 
not less busy. Some of them plant and take 
care of the cabbages, others protect the geese and 
the ducks ; this one finds wives for the boys, that 
other one finds husbands for the girls. In the 
towns the clergy go in State carriages with a 
statue of the Virgin to visit the sick, and make- 
fine revenues out of their rounds. 
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A brigand will kill and plunder a traveller, but 
he will take good care not to touch any meat he- 
may find in the carriage if it be a fast day. 

A man who is meditating a coup begins 
his operations by going to church to place him- 
self under the protection of some saint in para- 
dise. 

A robber who prepares to sacrilegiously break 
open the poor box in a chapel promises a taper to 
his patron saint if he will aid him in his noble en- 
terprise. These are the same superstitions as are 
practised in Italy. 

In 1791, an ecclesiastical council pronounced 
anathema against those who did not cross them- 
selves in a certain manner. 

"Where will be at the last judgment," once 
asked a patriarch in Moscow, " those who shave 
their chins ? With tte old believers who wear 
their beards ? No. They will be with the beard- 
less heretics." 

The wearing of the beard is to old believers 
what the doctrine of predestination is to Cal- 
vinists — essential for salvation and eternal happi- 
ness. 

Therefore the reforms and innovations of Peter 
the Great were looked upon as works of Satan. 
The introduction of the new calendar, which 
placed the beginning of the year in the month of 
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January,* was regarded as a blasphemy and 
heresy. People said, " How could the world 
have been created in January ? Whence would 
Jive have got the apple ? There Qould not have 
been any on the trees then." 

The peasant is much attached to his religious 
practices. He goes regularly to church, com- 
municates, crosses himself when he passes holy 
pictures, observes scrupulously the fasts, and goes 
on pilgrimages. But that is all. His religion 
ceases with these outward signs. 

The Greek rite permits plain chant during ser- 
vice, but without any instrumental accompani- 
ment whatever. Coloured pictures are authorised, 
sculpture is not. Eeligious art is fixed in the old 
Byzantine forms, with their childish and super- 
annuated symbols. 

The orthodox Greek Church condemns all 
scientific research. It has no theology, and its 
doctrines are unknown to the masses. Slave of 
the State, it is motionless and stationary. No 
catechism, no sermons, neither missions nor mis- 
sionaries ; it does nothing ; it is dead. Buried in 
its stiff orthodoxy, it resembles a mummy bound 
round with hallowed winding sheets. 

Monachism, with its exclusive right to the 
episcopacy, forms a sort of ignorant and corrupt 

* Formerlj the year began in the month of September. 
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bureaucracy, and is one of the most hurtful insti- 
tutions in the country. 

Before the law of 1869 was passed, the chil- 
dren of priests were all obliged to follow tho 
same vocation as their fathers. Now other 
careers are open to them, but the semi-education 
that they receive in the seminaries, the forbidden 
books that they devour in secret, carry them on to 
revolutionary designs. Their poverty and tho 
life of misery that they foresee finishes their con- 
version to Nihilism. 

Liberty of conscience is a curious thing in "^ 
Russia. It is granted and taken away accordin»^ 
to the good pleasure of the State. Lutherans^ 
Mahometans, and Pagans are not molested. Jews 
are allowed to practise their religion, but are de- 
prived of the rights of citizenship. Catholics are 
exposed to cruel persecution. As for the sects of 
the Eastern Church, they must worship in secret^ 
and must buy the silence of the popes and ofB- j 
cials. 

The number of dissenters in Russia is com- 
puted at from nine to ten millions. Thoy form 
more than 200 sects, of which the most numerous 
is that of the Basholniksy who separated them- 
selves from the orthodox church in 1666, at the 
time of the reforms of the patriarch Nikon. 
The Basholniks are subdivided into tv^o sects, the 
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Bespopowtchina (who have no priests) and the 
Popowtchina (with priests). The first deny all 
clergy and all marriage.* To the second class be- 
long the Starowierziy or old believers, who only 
venerate religious paintings, never cut their hair 
or beard, still wear the ancient Russian costume, 
and abstain entirely from beer, brandy, or any 
strong drink. They are to be found all over the 
empire, but are particularly numerous in Siberia, 
on the banks of the Volga, and in the western 
provinces. They have considerable capital at 
their disposal, and help each other as much as 
possible, and give themselves up to a most ardent 
proselytism. 

There are also the 8kopsJa\ who mutilate them- 
selves, the vagabonds who die in the open air ; the 
Clj/stis^ who pray and dance naked ; the Napo- 
leontschini^ for whom Napoleon is a saint ; the old 
ritualists {Starvobriadtsi)^ who are opposed to all 
progress or reform. There are sectaries who 
take the Scripture as the corner-stone of their 
faith, others who reject it, and will be guided 
only by their chiefs. Others look forward to a 
new incarnation of Christ. Finally, we have the 
fierce devotees, who confound religion with their 
nervous emotions, who kill each other, and sacri- 
fice their children, who give themselves up to ob- 
scene practices, and inflict upon themselves cor- 
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j)oral punishments, invoking God meanwliile in 
their impious orgies, at which a woman acts as 
priestess. 

Do not such religious aberrations explain all 
.social and political aberrations ? 

IV. 

It is impossible that there should be any question 
of national progress amongst a people so divided 
as the Russians are into two absolutely opposed 
worlds. On one side are the civilized people, on 
the other the ** black brutes," the Tchorninarod. 
A million of privileged people, in presence of 79 
millions of men who do not count, who are just 
making their first appearance in the civilized life 
of the West, and who as yet have been thinly 
veneered by it. 

" A small number of Russians, brought up in 
the fashion of France," said Marshal von Moltke, 
^' living in luxury, dressed in uniforms and de- 
corations, walk side by side, without heeding 
them, with the compact mass of bearded men, a 
hundred times more numerous, more ignorant, 
more pious, and more docile than them- 
selves " 

And M. von Moltke adds — 

" Everywhere are most startling contrasts I 
Cottages adjoining palaces, splendid cities in the 
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midst of deserted plains, railways which touch no 
town, pine apples ripening in conservatories in a 
climate where corn will not grow I Refinement 
hobnobbing with barbarity and coarseness ! " 

There is no middle class ; the government is 
upon the shoulders of one man alone — the Czar,, 
whose power is boundless. The State is like a 
huge family subject to the patriarchal authority 
of the Emperor. "How," say Russians, "could 
human laws limit the divine right of the father ? '^ 
The people have no political ideas ; what would 
they understand by the theory of representative 
constitution ? Absolute power seems to be a 
necessity in this country, in which nothing is 
done unless the order to do it comes from above. 
Is not autocracy based upon blind obedience, one 
of the consequences of that absence of activity 
and of personal initiative which is so remarkable 
in the Slav nations ? 

The organization of the State is neither solid 
nor stable. 

" Our Government,'* says Herzen, " loves novel- 
ties to an extent bordering upon folly. Nothing 
is durable in its hands ; everything must be 
changed and transformed unceasingly. Every 
new sovereign questions the actions of his prede- 
cessor. To-day is permitted what was forbidden 
yesterday ! " 
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Wooden walls ! 
. V In Russian life," exclaims Tourgueneff, " all 
is smoke. One sees nothing but new forms and 
plans partially sketched out. Every one pushes, 
struggles, and hurries, and arrives at nothing. 
The wind changes, and immediately every one 
takes the opposite side to what he has been sup- 
porting—vapour, smoke." 

The great judicial and legislative reform under- 
taken by Alexander II. would, in any other coun- 
tiry, have improved the manners ; in Russia it 
provoked no improvement, and produced no 
good. 

The laws relating to the organization of educa* 
tion, to the re-establishment of provincial ad- 
ministration, and to the. reorganization of the 
tribunals, have been constantly called in question, 
and modified and altered a hundred times within 
the last sixteen years. All is built upon sand. 

Western nations are surprised at these contra- 
dictions, and cannot understand these phenomena 
because they neglect to go back to the fountain 
bead, to descent. All the Russians of the second 
half of the nineteenth century are sons and 
grandsons of serfs, or of nobles who treated 
these serfs with savage cruelty. All the Russian 
shopkeepers had for fathers serfs who had bought 
from their masters the right to leave their manors 

p 
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and to come and settle in a town. Under the 
elegant and polished oflBcer of the Guards lurks 
the Asiatic despot ; scratch the clever tradesman 
of Moscow or of Petersburg and you will find 
the fanatic, the religious madman who mutilates 
himself, and gives himself up to nameless re- 
ligious practices. Savage sentiments much more 
cruel than those of the Tcherkesse or the Turk 
sometimes rise in the moujich who is so placid to 
outward view. Therefore things are done on the 
banks of the Neva, the Volga, and the Moskva 
which would be impossible in the rest of Europe. 

Nihilism is an entirely Russian doctrine. The 
aspirations of the Western democratic social re- 
volution have nothing in common with the theory 
of universal destruction. Nothing in this world 
can be more absurd, more foolish, but the Russian 
mind looks upon it as splendid. In no other 
country would heads have been turned by such a 
false and pernicious book as the novel of Tcherny- 
chewski ( What are we to do ?).* 

The shock has been felt by every class ; in prin- 
ciples, in ideas, in the government, in the ad- 
ministration, in the army. We hear of juries 
acquitting political assassins, of relations of the 
Emperor conspiring with the Nihilists. Authority 



* A translation of this oorions book is to be shortly published by 
Dentn in Paris. 
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is being questioned, and doubt is everywhere. 
Hundreds of persons are still being sent, with- 
out trial, "by the administrative road" into 
Siberia ; corporal punishment is publicly abo- 
lished, but it is none the less inflicted in the 
shadow and silence of the prisons. 

The Grovernment is wearing itself out with re- 
actionary measures, as if the ukases of Nicholas 
had opposed a dyke to the ever-mounting flood of 
social requirements ! 

Agitated and disturbed as she is, dragged one 
way by the autocracy, the other by the revolu- 
tion, Russia must choose between the two roads 
that are open to her, that of progress or that of 
reaction. If she abandon herself to Slavophilistic 
dreams, if she refuse all Western ideas, she con- 
demns herself to remain stationary as the Mon- 
gols have done. She will no longer be anything 
but a solitary island, cut off from the civilized 
world. 

But it is very difficult, in these days of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, to keep oneself completely 
apart from every movement that is going on 
around. With or without its will, in war or in 
peace, the semi- Asiatic colossus will have to bend 
before German civilization ! 



THE RUSSIAJf ARMY. 

I. 

It was calculated four years ago that the whole 
sum paid in taxes by the people of Russia 
amounted annually to 570 millions of roubles. 
Of this the peasants contribute two-thirds. The 
army budget alone absorbs nearly one-half of the 
entire receipts. 

There is a disproportion in these figures upon 
which it is not necessary to dwell. The country 
is poor, denuded of all resources. Its military 
organization saps all its strength. Russia, there- 
fore, ought to be a first-class warlike power. Is 
she really as redoubtable as her appearance war- 
rants us to believe ? 

On paper she can put an enormous number of 
battalions into the field, something like 2,617,000 
soldiers, about 3 per cent, of a population of 88 
millions and a half. 

But this army is scattered over an immense 
territory, deprived of suflBcient means of commu- 
nication, while, on the side of Germany, it is en- 
veloped in a network of railways. The Russians 
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thus find themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they begin by constructing railways, they will 
no longer have suflficient funds at their disposal to 
sustain a great war. If they enter upon a cam- 
paign in their present situation, their troops will 
fail them. Without numerous lines of railway 
connecting the centre with the extremities of the 
empire, and forming a defensive ring round their 
frontiers, the mobilization of the army can never 
be carried out without considerable loss pf time, 
and many months of fatiguing marches. This 
army could never be concentrated at any given 
point in time to repulse an attack with success. 
Russia, then, is not a military power, and the 
slightest warlike excess on her part would have 
to be dearly expiated. On the other hand, if she 
commence the construction of strategic roads, she 
will have to engage and to sink her resources in 
a work which it will require a cycle of years to 
complete, and she can never dare to hope that the 
lines in course of construction will ever repay any 
of the money expended upon them. Their out- 
of-the-way situation would always prevent them 
from having any commercial importance. 

What are we to say of her effective forces ? 
They consist of troops scattered over vast deserts; 
a large number of these soldiers never cross the 
European frontier. Facts fail us. Neither will 
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we stop to consider the enormous expense that 
the transport of an army across such wide 
stretches of country would entail. We will only 
state a few facts which have been brought into 
prominent relief by contemporaneous history;, 
they speak more than the best statistics. 

What are the military forces that Russia has 
put into the field during this century, first in her 
wars against Napoleon I., in her first Turkish 
campaign, during the first Polish revolution, then 
in the Crimea, and finally during the last cam- 
paign against the Turks ? In the first half of the 
century her numbers were hardly one-tenth of 
the numbers given above, and in the second half 
scarcely a quarter. 

The report by which the Grand Duke Nicholas 
(at least it is attributed to him) answered the 
attacks directed against him in the Revue Nou- 
velle is particularly instructive on this subject. 
The figures contained in it are , to a certain ex- 
tent, official. 

In November, 1876, the army of the Danube^ 
counted 188,000 men, while 59,000 combatants 
were directed to Kars and Turkey in Asia. 

In April, the principal army comprised 246,000 
soldiers, including in these numbers the Servian 
and Roumanian auxiliaries, who numbered 40,000 
men, and the Bulgarian militia to the number of 
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6,000. The attacking army on the Asiatic fron- 
tier attained the number of 79,000 men. 

When at length Russia was obliged to engage 
reserves, the army of the Danube numbered 
654,000 fighting men, including the auxiliaries, 
and the army in Asia 112,000; 73,411 men re- 
mained in echelon on the banks of the Black 
Sea. 

This was the greatest exhibition of force ever 
made by Russia. In Fpbruary, 1871, Germany 
threw on to the soil of France an army of inva- 
sion of ] ,350,000 men, and nevertheless one still 
used to meet young men in the cafes and beer- 
houses of fair-haired Germany. 

The Russian soldier is intelligent certainly ; he 
is distinguished .by his great force of will ; 
fatigues and privations are of very slight import- 
ance to him. He pushes the spirit of discipline 
to a heroic extent. But are not these individual 
qualities lost in the slowness of the movements of 
the whole body ? 

No strategy, no real action ; no capable ofl&- 
cers, no good generals ; an administration and 
an ordinance corps always stuck in the old ruts. 

It would be diflficult, with the best will in the 
world, to recognise in so defective an organiza- 
tion the prognostics of future successes and of 
victory. 
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IL 

The comparison of the military organization of 
Russia with that of the other Great European 
Powers had left no doubt as to the superiority of 
France, Austria, and Germany. It was evident 
that these countries possessed an army better or- 
ganized and better commanded. 

But what must have been the shame and de- 
ception of the Russian patriots when experience 
taught them, at their expense, alas ! that Turkey, 
that barbarous nation bowed down under Oriental 
fatalism, distanced Russia by a more knowing or- 
ganization of her troops. 

Before the war, the financial situation of the 
Russian empire was relatively good, flourishing in 
fact, if we may believe the oflBcial assurances, 
while bankruptcy was threatening the Porte. 
Moreover, the Russian people were persuaded 
that the Turkish army had at its head none but 
ignorant and incapable generals, while Russia had 
been able to profit largely by all the military 
science of the Western nations. 

Events suddenly revealed, on the side of the 
Russians, a crushing inferiority. The Turkish 
muskets carried 8,000 feet, and fired sixteen 
rounds a minute; the Russian guns only 600 or 
800 feet. As for the firing, fortunately it could 
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not be rapid, for usually the ammunition of the 
Russian soldiers came to an end before the com- 
bat. The guards alone were armed with the 
Berdjanki rifle, to which they owed great advan- 
tages. But they went into action less often than 
the other troops, and it was the rest of the army 
that bore the brant of the campaign from June to 
September. 

How came it that the Russian war-office was 
ignorant of this grave state of inferiority ? How 
can theybe excused for not having served out to 
the army a sufficient provision of cartridges and 
ammunition? Those are questions which have 
never been answered. Nevertheless complaints 
were universal,, and abuse of this culpable negli- 
gence was a common ground on which officers and 
soldiers came together. 

During the entire campaign, the Russian army 
was obliged to take the greatest care of its 
jpowder and bullets, and, despite strict economy, 
its provisions were insufficient. On the other 
hand, the Turks, according to what their officers 
isaid, could be lavish with their cartridges, while 
the Russian army passed days before its empty 
cartridge-cases were refilled. 

The Turks were followed by a train of numer- 
ous carts destined for the carriage of their am- 
munition; the Russian soldiers were obliged to 
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carry their ammunitioa themselves, without 
being able to put this heavy burden into any 
vehicle. The Franco-Prussian war had neverthe- 
less proved the necessity of sparing the soldier 
such an extra load on long marches. 

Nor were the Russians fortunate in their 
dress. The " believers in the true God " often 
caught themselves envying the solid tunics and 
excellent shoes of the "infidels." At the begin- 
ning of the winter of 1877, when the army had 
to cross the snowy chain of the Balkans, the sol- 
diers had no boots ! They had to walk barefoot, 
torn by the asperities of the road. The victims of 
the cold were to be counted by thousands. The 
contractors had sold to the commissariat boots 
with soles of cardboard. The fraud was dis- 
covered at Moscow, and some of these men were 
assailed and mobbed in the streets, where they 
were left for dead. 

Many other instances of improvidence might be 
quoted. At the time when Plevna was to be in- 
vested, the siege works were retarded on account 
of the want of spades and pick-axes, and they 
were obliged to send to Bucharest for these in- 
struments ! That was not an exceptional case ; 
the Russians always were in want of materials. 
When the Turks took up a position they imme- 
diately dug ditches and entrenched themselves 
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behind ramparts and redoubts. The Russian 
soldiers watched them at work. They had for- 
gotten their spades ! 

When the Germans entered France, it will be 
remembered by every one that they were abun- 
dantly provided with geographical notes ; maps 
of the invaded country had been distributed to 
all the sub-officers. No Russian newspaper 
omitted to mention the fact; but all the samo 
it does not seem to have attracted the attention 
of the Russian war officials. Towards the middle 
of the war only it was considered advisable to 
distribute some maps, six to each regiment^ and 
that was all ! 

Immense confusion was caused by the mis- 
management of the postal services during the 
campaign. Of hundreds of thousands of letters 
addressed to the soldiers very few ever reached 
their destination, and if they arrived at all it 
was four or five months after they were written ! 

At Kasanlykj.an officer had succeeded in ob- 
taining a post-bag addressed to his regiment. 
He at once called the men together to tell them of 
his find, and to distribute the precious letters. 
Very few answered to their names. The bag had 
travelled for a long time from one corps to 
another. It arrived too late. Nearly all the 
soldiers were dead ! 
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The officers and generals were no better off on 
this point than the soldiers. Letters containing 
money or valuables generally disappeared. A.t 
length the disorder reached such a point that people 
refused to make use of the military post-offices, 
atid sent their letters (addressed either in French 
or in German) to the nearest Austrian post-town. 

The telegraphic service was no better or- 
ganized. No means of communication existed 
between the different corps, so that their leaders 
could never combine their movements, and were 
absolutely ignorant of what was passing outside 
the sphere of their own operations. Thus the 
•Colonel, Kossitsch, commanding the 12th regi- 
ment, stationed near Rustchuk, only learned by 
means of newspapers two or three weeks old 
what was passing at the other points of the 
theatre of war. It may be said that distance and 
topographical circumstances made it impossible 
to remedy this state of things, but here is 
another example which takes from the stated 
facts all appearance of excuse. At Plevna, de- 
tachments that were to act in concert remained 
whole weeks without telegraphic communication, 
although they were scarcely ten versts apart 
from each other. Negligence and a great want 
of confidence in the leaders were the results of 
the system. 
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The superior administration, which had for- 
gotten to provide the army with spades, pick- 
axes, maps, and telegraphic apparatus, would ob- 
viously forget also to provide it with field-glasses. 
It happened several times that officers led their 
men to absolute slaughter through having lost 
their way, and through their ignorance of geo- 
graphy and their want of means of discovering 
their whereabouts. It happened also that Rus- 
sian regiments met, and, each believing that the 
other was a body of the enemy, fired. 

The Germans had sufficiently shown the ad- 
vantage of knowing intimately the country to be 
invaded. Six months before war was declared, 
the Russians knew that they would have to 
cross the Danube. But this land, that was to be 
conquered by the Russian armies, remained for 
them a Urra incognita ! They thought only of 
one thing — the deliverance of a nation. What 
mattered the road that they must follow, the 
people that they might meet? The Russians^ 
people said, need only appear; the Turks will at 
once allow themselves to be dressed in the caps of 
the Cossacks. 

And the commissariat ? During the Crimean 
war it obtained for itself a detestable reputation. 
But the frauds committed then fall into' insignifi- 
cance when compared with the gigantic series of 
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wholesale robberies that marked the Danubian 
campaign. Although the contractors, who in 
1854-55 had undertaken to furnish provisions, 
robbed and enriched themselves at the expense of 
the State, at least they did not cause the army 
suffering through their depredations. What they 
did not steal found a useful end; the soldiers 
lived on it. 

In 1877-78 the incapacity of the contractors 
was still greater than their dishonesty. They 
provided worm-eaten flour, bad bread, worthless 
forage. Yet the diflSculties of communication 
were less, the provisions passed through fewer 
hands ; they could use the railways which were 
unknown in the Crimean war. 

The commissariat had made so bad an arrange- 
ment with the contractors, Greger, Horwitz, and 
Kohan, that the quality of the rations depended 
entirely upon the good faith of these speculators. 
It was no doubt stipulated that the provisions 
should be of the best, but another clause made 
an exception to this rule. The best quality was 
not required beyond the frontiers of the empire. 
Now as all the war was carried on on the enemy's 
territory, the exception prevailed so well that the 
requirements of the contract became a dead letter. 

The commissariat was bitterly reproached for 
never having attempted, when the occasion 
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offered, to free itself from its bargain with these 
contractors, for identifying its cause with that of 
this commercial society, and for considering every 
attack upon it as an attempt against the dignity 
of the commissariat. 

During the first, as well as during the second 
march of General Gourko across the Balkans, no 
^gent of the Company appeared on the scene of 
operations, and the army was driven to requisi- 
tion food in order not to die of hunger. 

The same scene was acted again at Sistowa. 
When General Sotow, commanding the 4th 
regiment, arrived in the town, all food had failed. 
Yet he had announced the day and hour of his 
arrival previously. The telegrams sent to the re- 
presentatives of the Company remained unan- 
swered. He had to address himself to the civil 
governor. Prince Tscherkasski, who placed the 
provisions and fields of the Turkish families at his 
disposal. 

In July, 1877, the commandant of two corps 
stationed near Tirnowa addressed the following 
telegram to headquarters : — 

" I am without commissariat, without a morsel 
of bread. I beg you to come to my help at once." 

The most serious accusations were heaped up 
against the military administration. 
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People denounced the complicity of the Jews^, 
^nd of the highest personages of the nobility. Ther 
excessive price that worthless provisions fetched 
was signalised. 

If the commissariat had done its duty, and 
exercised an active supervision, it is evident that 
the deception could not have gone on. 

The unlucky peasants who undertook to trans- 
port provisions across Roumania and Bulgaria 
were not only not paid, but were ill-treated, 
pillaged, made the victims of every privation ; 
some died of hunger, others returned as beggars 
to their villages, which they had qu i tted at the 
head of their carts and horses, proud of the con- 
tract which had given them their mission. 

Here is another fact which may give an idea of 
the way in which robberies were committed. 

In July, 1877, a working man made an agree- 
ment to furnish transport waggons. The price 
fixed per day per carriage was twenty francs,. 
payable in gold. Two months later MM. Kauf- 
mann and Baranow made a similar contract, re- 
ducing, however, their price to sixteen francs. 
Our working man, however, succeeded in renew- 
ing his bargain in April, 1878, on the same linea 
as the first contract, and the treaty made with 
MM. Kaufmann and Baranow was abandoned by 
the commissariat. Now by multiplying the 
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difference between the two figures by the number 
of days and of carriages we arrive at a sum of 
very nearly six millions of francs. 

Amongst the employes of the Commissariat 
Department there were several rascals who farmed 
the confidence placed in them with unheard of 
audacity. A newspaper, the Molwa, has given 
some curious information upon the affair Chwos- 
chtschinski. This man was employed in the 
forage department, and had the supervision of 
Kotroceni in Roumania. His position was a 
modest one, but nevertheless he succeeded in 
appropriating 34,000 roubles, and in allowing 
forage to the value of two millions of roubles to 
be spoilt. These robberies might perchance have 
passed unnoticed in the disorder inevitable to an 
improvised administration which had to answer 
to the thousand requirements of a new situation. 

But the faithless steward at once began to dis- 
play the fortune that had come to him. He 
paraded an exaggerated luxury, an unusual pro- 
digality. A luncheon for which he spent the sum of 
45,000 gold roubles* (upwards of 160,000 francs, 



* In Bnssia two classes of dishonest employes are distinguished by the 
use they make of their ill.gotten gains. There is the " poradotschni 
tschelowck," the wise man who invests ; then there is the ** prekrassni 
tschelowck/' the spendthrift, who robs the Crown and lives a life of dis- 
sipation with some one else with whom he shares the fruits of his 
work. Evidently Chwoschtschinski was one of the second class, which 
is also the least considered. Bat each class only obtains the epithet of 
" nnfortnnate '' for the theft when he is canght and pat on his trial. 
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or £6,400 sterling), and whicli made consider*- 
able excitement in the journals of Bucharest, and 
also the gift of some magnificent diamonds to a 
** demi-mondaine," attracted the attention of the 
authorities, who ordered an inquiry to be made, 
and discovered the theft. A colleague of this 
^mploy^, to whom had been entrusted the super- 
vision of the magazines of Rasdelnaja, was tried 
for having appropriated more than seven millions 
of pounds weight of provender, and allowed 
40,000 loads of oats to rot. My readers will not 
be surprised that under the influence of such in- 
spectors the poor peasants charged with the 
transportation of the provisions were ground 
down and ruined. 

The gravest charges were brought against the 
Administration and believed by the public. The 
Government authorised them by its conduct. 
Thus it was that the case against MM. Gr — , H — , 
and K — , before the court-martial at Odessa, was 
stopped by " superior orders," the affair was 
silenced, and the contested sums paid by the 
Treasury. 

Since the Government took this line, it is not to 
be wondered at that the suspicions of the people 
about Russian officialism should be confirmed. 

The want of foresight and organization was 
clearly discernible in the hospital and ambulance 
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services. At the beginning of the campaign, that 
is to say before there were any wounded, one 
might have believed in the existence of a splen- 
•didly organized medical department. Beautifully 
arranged places, which comprised every received 
idea of hygiene were exhibited. 

Even after the first bloodshed, when the. hos- 
pitals were beginning to fill, several of these 
ambulance corps obtained notice by their well- 
ordered service, the qualities of their attendants, 
the abundance of their medicaments, and their 
rapid and intelligent administration of every kind 
of assistance. 

Notably we may quote the ambulances of 
Tirnowa, of Gomi-Stjuden, the head-quarters of 
the Emperor. But it was only appearance. In 
other places everything was wanting, 

A doctor states that at Sistowa the ambulance 
corps was installed in some half-ruined houses in 
which the Turks had been shortly before. The 
dirt was most repulsive, and further there was 
no food, no medicine, no infirmary. Twenty 
wounded men were brought into one of these 
houses after being jolted about for three hours 
previously in a cart. They remained there two 
days before any doctor visited them, and without 
there being any food to give them. 

And this was not an ambulance improvised on 
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a field of battle. No, there they were in a town 
of considerable size, in which the very best 
assistance, with a little forethought, might have 
easily been organized. Places had been prepared 
to receive four or five hundred wounded ; they 
heaped up in them 1,000 and even 1,500 sick 
men. Ten doctors, with no assistants, looked 
after these unfortunates. 

The misery was still greater at Simniza, The 
hospital, which was built for 630 wounded, had te 
receive 3,000. The disorder, the dirt, and other 
horrors are indescribable. The same dreadful 
scene was re-enacted in the hospital at Frajeschty ; 
there the wounded lay on straw in the open air, 
vainly waiting for help and food. 

Long caravans of wounded wandered about the 
roads, sometimes to the number of three or four 
hundred, under the charge of one doctor and two 
assistants. They journeyed thus for days some- 
times before reaching even a place where nothing 
had been prepared for their reception. It hap- 
pened that at this time their means of transport 
broke down altogether, as, for instance, after the 
third assault of Plevna, when 574 wretched soldiers 
faint from loss of blood took five days to return 
to Simniza without finding sufficient food to eat 
during this melancholy journey. One might have 
thought, says an eye witness, that this war had 
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l)roken out suddenly, without allowing time for 
preparation, instead of having been foreseen and 
expected for years. 

As there was only one voice in the press and in 
public opinion to condemn the vices of the organi- 
zation of the Russian army, after the events of 
1877-78, so there was equally only one voice to 
praise the oflBcers and men. 

It is evident that since the system of obligatory 
service has been introduced and the cruel and dis- 
honouring chastisements of the old system have 
been abolished, the spirit of the army has im- 
proved, and that there exists a better feeling 
between the men and their officers. 

The moral level is higher. The young officers 
now constitute a human element, which, better 
than the traditional roughness, keep up discipline 
and call for the devotion of heroism. 



NEW aERMANY AND NEW RUSSIA- 

I. 

The alliance with the HohenzoUern dynasty 
formed an essential part of the political system of 
the Czar Nicholas, He had borrowed from 
Prussia that carefully organized bureaucracy and 
the well-disciplined militarism which had so much 
excited his admiration. These sympathies were 
reciprocated. 

At Berlin, a powerful and numerous party 
vowed a sincere worship for the Czar, and looked 
upon him as the guardian and defender of the 
"moral order established by God.'* 

The Czar stifled every liberal inclination, and 
had a detestation of the constitutional institu- 
tions of France. He was exasperated by the 
proclamation of the Republic. 

Nevertheless the opposition in the empire daily 
became stronger. The Russian liberals increased 
in number. Their preferences were clearly indi- 
cated. They hated Prussia. In their eyes she 
counted for a great deal in the absolutism of the 
Czar, and she prevented Russia from following 
out a strictly Slav and national policy in her 
foreign relations. 
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These hostile tendencies showed themselves 
clearly after the death of Nicholas. All those 
who, in 1847, guided and directed public opinion, 
wished to put an end to these too intimate rela- 
tions between Berlin and Petersburg. They 
laughed at the absolutist prejudices and the Prus- 
sian sympathies of the generals and officials of 
Nicholas. German literature and especially Ger- 
man philosophy, which was esteemed before all 
others, were abandoned for the works of French 
writers. The statesmen who had made the re- 
forms of 1859-63 openly declared themselves the 
partisans of liberal France. When the telegram 
from Prince Gortchakoff (27th May, 1859) fore- 
shadowed the possibility of a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, the journals of Petersburg and Moscow for 
a long time wrote in favour of the theory that the 
Russian nation should seek its true friends in 
France, for that Prussia had too evident an in- 
terest in the support of absolutism in Russia. 
Examples were not wanting. The voluntary 
slavery of the " mamelukes of the empire " (for 
thus were called the German inhabitants of the 
Baltic provinces) was looked upon as a trait of 
character proper to the Germanic race, while 
*^ French " and ** liberal " passed for synonymous 
terms. The " unfortunate incident of 1862 " but 
slightly altered this state of feeling. The part that 
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M. Drouyn de Lhuys took in favour of Poland was 
attributed to the Napoleonic tradition, and not to 
the Frencli nation. 

Of Nicholas' policy they wished only to preserve 
one item, the haughty tone in which the Czar 
usually addressed Prussia. Herzen and Bakou- 
nine used to talk with amusement of the "Russian 
pachalik of Berlin." Prussia was regarded as 
a poor little State, dependent upon Russia, and 
its king as a poor little king, vassal of the Czar, 

In Germany but little attention was paid to 
this change in public opinion. The existence of 
an independent Russian press was ignored. The 
demonstrations of the Moscow publishers were 
treated as childish. 

People were too much accustomed to consider 
the will of the Czar as the single moving power of 
Russian politics, and were contented with the 
friendly dispositions of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. They were not disappointed. 

The Russian Government was not moved by 
the events of 1866. It had allowed itself to be 
reassured by the famous mission of ManteufEel in 
August of that year, and only thought of making 
capital out of the weakness of Austria, its old 
enemy, and of the discontent caused amongst the 
Austrian Slavs by the Austro-Hungarian com* 
promise of 1867. 
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The Russian nation thought otherwise. It felt 
that the Confederation of Northern Germany 
would constitute a danger for Russian and Slav 
interests, and that an attempt should be made 
to re-establish the old state of things in Q-er- 
many. The press opened a vigorous campaign 
against the Germans of Livonia and Courland, It 
was declared to be a national disgrace and a peril 
ibr Russia that the German institutions of these 
provinces should be supported. 

One journalist pretended that these provinces 
-were the object of Prussian envy. Loud com- 
plaints also were made in the Russian press of the 
wrongs of which the King of Hanover (brother 
of the Grand Duke Constantine Nicolaievitch) 
was victim. Common cause was made with the 
'German radicals, such men as Jacoby, Karl 
Mayer, and Wuttke. Finally as a hostile mani- 
festation against the Germans, the ethnographical 
<5ongress of Moscow was organized, with the in- 
tention of opposing pangermanism by the union 
of the Slav nationalities, that is to say panslavism. 

On the eve of the war of 1870-71, the anti- 
pathy to Germany became more and more mani- 
fest and general. If we wish to get a fair idea 
of it, we need only cast an eye over the most in- 
fluential newspapers of that time, such as the 
Moscow Gazette (Moskovskija Viedomosti), which 
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was the property of the university of Moscow, 
and directed by M. Katkow ; the Petersburg 
Gazette (Petersburgskija Viedomosti), property of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, edited by M.- 
Karcbe ; the Voice (Q-olos), edited by M. Kraiev- 
ski ; the Stock Exchange Gazette (Birj^vaia Viedo- 
mosti), edited by M. Troubnikow ; and the BuS'^ 
sian World (Russki Mir), the organ of the discon- 
tented oflficials, upon the stafE of which was Q-eneral 
FadeiefP. 

The few pages that we are going to consecrate 
to the opinions of these journals will not be the- 
least interesting of our study. 

Early in the year 1870, M. Katkow published 
some articles in favour of the King of Hanover. 
M.de Schweinitz, German ambassador at Peters- 
burg, asked M. Katkow whether the Moscow 
Gazette would not be disposed to insert in a 
prominent place articles that should be sent from* 
Berlin, and which should contain important infor- 
mation. M. Katkow distinctly refused. More- 
over he published a series of articles (15th andi^ 
28th December, 1869, and 11th January, 3870) 
in which he denounced this attempt, and withered 
this means of falsifying public opinion. Most of 
the other papers loudly approved the conduct of 
M. Katkow. The Golos, in its number of De- 
(member 23Td, says : — 
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** It is an error to consider Russia as the ally of 
Prussia ; the cabiaet of the Czar is neutral ; the 
new French ambassador, General Fleurj, will 
even end by allying it definitely to France. It is 
true that the Czar has conferred the order of St. 
George on the head of the Confederation of North 
Germany, but that was a purely personal act, or 
at most a military one ; it was not political." 

A pamphlet appeared about this time entitled 
" The Eastern Difl&culty '* {U impasse Orientale). 
In it, the idea was worked out that Eussia would 
not be able to cut the knot of the Eastern ques- 
tion without the aid of France, The Moscow 
Gazette saluted this pamphlet (18th and 20th 
February) as the prelude to the Franco-Russian 
alliance. . The Stock Exchange Gazette (19th and 
22nd February) pronounced the same opinion, 
and said that the first annexation that Prussia 
made would infallibly break the absurd alliance 
between Russia and that State. The Golos ener- 
getically supported the opinions enunciated in the 
pamphlet which we have mentioned, and added 
that Russia alone could protect South Germany 
against Prussian violence. On the 5th March 
the same journal conjured France not to count 
the Russians amongst the friends of the detest- 
able Bismarckian policy. The Stock Exchange 
Gazette affirmed that the friendsbip between the 
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courts of Berlin and Petersburg was as *^ affected" 
as the hatred of Eussia for Austro-Hungary, 
whose sentiments were so anti-Bismarckian. 

The pamphlet of General Fadeieff, Russians 
Military Forces^ caused a great noise, and had an 
immense success, chiefly on account of the con- 
tempt therein exhibited for Prussia. 

The war minister, M. Milioutine, and his ad- 
versary, Prince Bariatinski, the inspirator of the 
pamphlet, had never made any secret of the pre- 
ference they felt for French institutions and the 
alliance with France. 

At the time of the declaration of war, all the 
newspapers raised the French standard and re- 
mained faithful to it, without taking into con- 
sideration the attitude of their Grovernment. The 
Stock Exchange Gazette declared that Grermany 
had become arrogant, and that should she win a 
victory it would in no wise help the interests of 
Russia. The Moscow Gazette (21st July) deplored 
the isolation of France, and demanded categori- 
cally that the Russian Cabinet should avoid the 
slightest appearance even of giving help to 
Prussia, and that it should use no endeavours to 
impede the action of Austro-Hungary. After the 
Prussophile articles of the Times^ the same paper 
said (July 21) that " the identity of English and 
Oerman interests was then and for ever estab- 
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lished, and that it would be suicidal for Eussia to 
side with Prussia." 

On the Ist August, the journal of M. Katkow 
stated with regret that France could no longer 
count on Austria. The Golos wrote on the 2nd 
August that " M. de Bismarck tries in vain to 
impute to France plots against Belgium ; it is not 
France, but it is the robber of the Grand Duchies 
of Hesse, of Nassau, and of Schleswig-Holstein," 
who alone is capable of coveting Belgium » 
" Prussia is doing all in her power to estrange 
Russia from France, and to excite Russian suspi- 
cions against the fleet which has been sent by the 
French into the Baltic Sea. But we at Petersburg 
know very well that Prussian Russophilism is 
only a sham.'' 

" We must foresee," said the Stoclc Exchange 
Gazette of July 22, " that if Germany remain 
victorious, the next war, which will be that of 
Russia on behalf of her Slav brethren, will see the 
conquerors ranged on the side of the enemies of 

ussia. 

The Moscow Gazette repeated unceasingly that 
perfidious Albion was the secret ally and associate 
of Prussia, that Russia should beware of the con- 
sequences of the plot made by well-armed Ger- 
many against France, who suspected nothing 
(13th August). 
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Russia already found herself in a shameful state 
of dependence upon Prussia ; the russification of 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland had been stopped 
Tdj M. de Bismarck (2nd September). 

" The victory of the Grerman arms,*' said the 
OoloSy in the month of April, " will be fatal to the 
whole of Germany, for the cause of Prussia is 
that of the * Junkerthum,' of the squires, and of 
brutal militarism. It is true," continued the 
journal, "that the Prussian dynasty, and, above 
all, the royal old man who is at its head, receives 
and merits more sympathy than Napoleon III., but, 
in the next war, there will no longer be merely a 
question to be settled between two dynasties, but 
it will be a struggle between two races — the Slav 
race and the German race.*' 

The Stock Exchange Gazette (5th and 6th 
August) was still more energetic. " It seems," it 
said, " that the Journal OJficiel of Paris is better 
informed about the intrigues in the Baltic 
provinces than is the Journal de St. Petershourg^ 
which pretends to ignore them. Foreseeing 
politicians no longer doubt that Germany is 
aspiring after universal hegemony, and that the 
attempts made by Prussia to rally round her the 
other German states, imply an attempt against 
Europe. M. de Bismarck wishes to make Prince 
Leopold, of HoUenzoUern, into a Prussian prefect 
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•at Madrid, as he has already done with his brother 
at Bucharest." 

The oflScial and officious newspapers, such as 
the Messenger of the Government and the Invalide 
Russe^ kept themselves strictly neutral. The 
Russian Gazette of St. Petersburg of M. Karche 
was the only paper written in the Russian 
language that dared to manifest any sympathy 
for Germany. Nevertheless the Gazette added 
that South Germany being more liberal had 
nothing to gain from a union with Northern 
Prussia which was feudal and behindhand. This 
journal always opposed the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but that did not save it from most 
violent attacks on the part of its brethren. In 
an evil moment for him, M. Capelmans, editor of 
the Journal de 8t. Petersbourg^ a French paper, 
declared in favour of Germany. He was at once 
^ut by the whole French colony and by Russian 
.society. The unfortunate man was a Belgian, and 
at the bottom of his heart he really had a sincere 
love for France, but he acted in obedience to 
superior orders. 

The annoyances to which he was subjected, the 
obligation of writing against his convictions, drove 
him mad. He died in an asylum. 

The German Gazette of St. Petersburg^ edited 
l)y Doctor Meyer, and the Nordmche Presse^ had 
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to suffer attacks of the most extreme violence- 
from the partisans of France. 

Tbe Germans of the Baltic provinces, who 
displayed an ardent zeal in favour of the official 
policy, were accused of wishing to be annexed to 
Prussia. 

The terrible events of August and September 
changed in 'nothing the feelings of the Eussian 
people; public opinion always continued to hope- 
for a happy change in the state of affairs, and 
people began to feel uneasy for Russia herself. 

The Golos (the Voice) said that the proclama- 
tion of the Republic would cause a revolutionary 
rising in Grermany, and that the German soldiers 
would refuse to shed their blood to further 
projects of annexation. 

The Moscow Gazette was terrified by " the 
catastrophe of Sedan, more fatal thain those of 
Denmark and Hanover," and by the boundless 
arrogance which had taken possession of the 
Germanic race. One day, the 19th October, it 
published no less than four articles against 
Prussia. M. Katkow e^ave proof of an energy 
equal to that which had made him famous at the 
time of his most violent campaigns against 
Poland. He proved that M. de Bismarck, in his- 
note about the conditions of peace, had openly 
canvassed for European hegemony. He published 
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Tehement articles against the treachery of Napo- 
leon's generals and against the Journal de 8t 
Petershourg ^ which had tried to defend ex-Marshal 
Bazaine. M. Capelmans was requested to relieve 
Eussia of his disagreeable presence. 

Alarm was in all minds. The Stock Exchange 
Gazette recommended that all the living forces of 
Panslavism should be banded together against the 
German deluge. 

What was weighed in the balance with these 
fears, these disquietudes, which were so keenly- 
felt by the Russian people ? M. Karche tried to 
prove — but without warmth — that until the day 
of Sedan Germany had been in the right, and that 
she had not passed the limits of equity until she 
annexed Alsace-Lorraine. The Journal de St. 
Petershourg consumed itself in diplomatic argu- 
ments. The German papers of the capital and of 
the Baltic provinces alone attempted to justify 
the annexation by alleging military considera- 
tions. 

, The offical journals gave the public to under- 
stand that the projects of annexation were 
displeasing to the Russian Government, which con- 
sidered republican France superior to imperialisfe 
France. MM. Katkow, Krayevski, and Troubni- 
koff seized these vague indications to show up the 
difference that existed between German and 

E 
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Bussian interests. They would not let them- 
selves be seduced by the consent that M. de Bis- 
marck gave to the denunciation of that article of 
the Treaty of Paris relating to the neutrality of 
the Black Sea. 

M. Katkow declared that in this question 
Bussia could do without the help of Germany, 
and that, besides, the affair was of no practical 
importance, seeing that there was no Bussian 
fleet in the Black Sea. He further predicted to 
Europe that the new Germano-Boman Empire 
would be more greedy of conquest than the old 
Boman empire had ever been ; he proved that the 
situation was one fraught with danger to Bussia, 
for the plot that had been set on foot to separate 
that country from the Slav world of the East had 
already succeeded in placing the Prince of Hohen- 
zoUem on the throne of Boumania. 

M. Katkow used all his influence to induce the 
Bussian Cabinet to interfere in some way in favour 
of France. On the 12th January, 1871, he sup- 
ported the thesis that the people would have no 
more of the policy of non-intervention. Later on 
again he wrote that the French nation had 
deserved well of the civilized world in repulsing 
the German conditions offered the day after 
Sedan, 

The GoloSf which had published on the 13th 
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January the famous phrase, " Europe is treated 
like a vassal of Bismarck/' was thunderstruck by 
the news of the capitulation of Paris. " Gonsum" 
matum est ! " it exclaimed ; and it made an affect- 
ing paraphrase of the celebrated speech—" France 
is only unfortunate ; the shame belongs to 
Europe/* 

The Moscow Gazette protested against the con- 
ditions of peace, and demanded that Europe 
should guarantee the payment of the indemnity 
in order to prevent the occupation of France. 

M. Karche himself declared that if France 
were beaten materially, Germany had been beaten 
morally. Some weeks afterwards he sharply 
attacked the Journal de St. Petershourg^ which 
had used some ungracious epithet in writing of 
the town of Paris. 

It was evident that Germany had lost aU sym- 
pathy in Russia, and that the conquerors of 
France had no supporters in the country except 
the German inhabitants of Livonia and Cour- 
land. 

The Prussian press took no notice of these 
symptoms. She favourably regarded England, 
where only some smaller prints had showa them- 
selves Gallophile, while at Moscow and Peters- 
burg, all who bore the name of journalist, had 
made a league against Germany. The German 
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press would only notice the sympathy of the 
Czar. It glorified his generosity, and pretended 
to shut its eyes to the hostile tendencies of 
public opinion. This supreme contempt for the 
Russian journalists irritated them 'much more 
than the long articles that appeared in the French 
papers combating their anti-Polish sentiments. 



II. 



After the war, the Russian press never ceased 
denouncing the intrigues of Prince Bismarck, and 
supporting all the enemies of Prussia — the Aus- 
trian federalists, the Belgian clerical party, the 
German radicals and particularists. It called 
upon the Government to take measures to ward 
off the dangers which threatened Russia from the 
side of Prussia, and returned many times to the 
idea of a Franco-Russian alliance. 

In the month of December, 1871, when Count 
von Moltke arrived in Petersburg, at the head of 
a deputation of Prussian generals, to assist ht the 
Feast of St. George, no independent journal gave 
him a welcome. 

The GoloSy in speaking of the festival, did not 
even mention the German visitors. 

The Moscow Gazette dedicated a few polite, but 
cold words to the general, but without making 
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any allusion to the intimate relations between tlie 
two courts. 

The newspapers did not comment on the toast 
proposed by the Czar, in presence of his Grerman 
quests, in honour of his imperial uncle and ally, 
nor on the article in the Messager du Oouveme* 
merit, proclaiming officially the Russo-Prussian 
alliance. Alone, the Stock Exchange Gazette^ 
which had alio wed itself to be gained over to 
the Grerman alliance, denounced, in an odious 
manner, the silence with which the toast of 
the Czar had been received by the rest of the 
press. 

The Golos recommended the French not to 
attribute any anti-French tendency to this demon- 
stration. 

At the time of the interview between the three 
Emperors at Berlin, the Moscow Gazette was chiefly 
preoccupied by the " ill-feeling that this interview 
might cause at Paris." 

The Stock Exchange Gazette, having noticed the 
bad impressions produced upon its readers by its 
perversion, said on this occasion : " We trust that 
Prince Gortchakoff will not allow himself to be 
duped by those two anti-Slavs, Andrassy and 
Bismarck." 

At the same time M. Katkow was denouncing 
the German officers, who too often passed their 
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holidays in Russia, and who showed a special 
anxiety to learn the Eussian language. 

At length, in 1873, people began to resign 
themselves to the German alliance. In April,, 
when the Emperor William paid a visit to Peters- 
burg, the Moscow Gazette spoke of " putting aside 
the ill-feeling that had troubled the relations 
between the two empires." 

The Russian World {BussJci Mir)^ and the Stock 
Exchange Gazette still maintained their reserve. 

From time to time, however, it was repeated in 
the newspapers that the hope of seeing the desires 
of the nation realized was still being nourished. 
The Stock Exchange Gazette saluted (9th January, 
1873) the Franco-Slav literary committee of Paris 
as the forerunner of the Franco -Russian Alliance.- 
On the 2nd February the Russian World com- 
plained of the damage done to Russian commerce 
by the railways of Eastern Prussia. Other journals 
denounced the armaments of Prussia, the invading^ 
influence of Germany, the outrageous germanisa- 
tion carried on in the Slav provinces of Prussia, 
and the necessity of establishing relations with 
France was frequently mentioned. 

We have sufficiently insisted upon these opinions 
of the Muscovite press, but there was good reason 
for it. This press exercises an unusual influence. 
It counts in its ranks a more considerable number 
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of talented men than any other press in Europe, 
In Russia, the press takes the place of Parliament, 
associations and political meetings. But few 
books are published, and newspapers and reviews 
form the staple of the literature. Intellectual life 
is centred in the periodical publications of the two 
capitals, whose influence is so much the greater 
because the provincial press is subjected to a 
tiresome and stupid censorship. 

Add to that, the cleverest and most distin- 
guished journalists, have several papers at once in 
their hands. M. A. A. Kraievski edits the Golos 
(the Voice) ^ and a monthly review, with a very 
large circulation, the Annals of Fatherland 
{Otetchestvennia Zapiski). M. Katkow edits the 
Moscow Gazette, a weekly paper, Contemporary 
Annals {Sovremennala Zietopis), and the monthly 
review, the Russian Messenger (BiLsski Wiestnilc). 

M. Karche, the only journalist who was devoted 
to the German cause, was dismissed from the 
Journal de St. Petershourg in 1875, because he had 
pronounced against the system of classical teaching, 
BO dear to M. Tolstoi. The Messager de F Europe 
(Viestntk Evropu), a monthly review, chiefly 
occupies itself with economical questions. The 
official journals are but little read, and the 
German and French papers do not exist for 
the general public. 
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The influence of the Muscovite press has 
always been very extended. Herzen, from 1859 
to 1862, and M. Katkow, during the Polish 
revolution, undertook campaigns which had an 
extraordinary success. The war of 1876 and 1877 
was in great measure the work of the Muscovite 
press which succeeded in overcoming the resist- 
ance of the Czar. 



III. 



The rupture of the alliance between the three 
Emperors surprised many politicians. 

How did this rupture come about? Did the 
Eussian Government no longer feel sympathy for 
German unity ? Did it consider that it was im- 
possible to maintain a lasting understanding with 
united Germany ? 

Nevertheless between Prussia and Russia there 
have always been friendly relations. The basis on 
which these relations are established are very 
clearly exposed in a secret note drawn up in 1864 
by order of the Russian Chancellor. This note 
is entitled Present Politics and this is how it 
expresses itself immediately after the suppression 
of the Polish rebellion by the aid of Prussia, and 
despite the attempts at intervention on the part of 
Austria and the Western Powers : — 
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■t€ 



Our relations with Prussia have almost always 
iDeen friendly. We have scarcely any divergent 
interests. She is a barrier between us and France, 
and we should wish her to fortify herself. But 
Ihis wish would probably not impel us to take up 
arms in her defence were she attacked upon the 

"Rhine The Prussian monarchy has formed 

itself by conquest and the spirit of aggrandisement. 
Empires are supported by the means that served for 
their foundation. Prussia is ambitious and restless. 
Without encouraging her in that road, we have no 
motive for opposing her aggrandisement, provided 
that they do not hurt our direct interests." 

The author of the note thinks that Austria 
.should be maintained, because troubles in Austria 
might renew troubles in Poland. " The main- 
tenance of Austria is a necessity which, antipa- 
thetic though it be, is none the less necessary. 
.... Everything is modij&ed and altered by time 
and circumstances, but things are thus, and we 
must shape our conduct according to what exists 
at present." 

Reverting to Germany, the author says : — 
** The Germans have reproached us with having 
abused family ties in order to put pressure on 
German affairs. At home we are accused of being 

too partial to German interests The exces- 

Bive weakness of the Germanic Confederation has 
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never been of the slightest use to us. It has at 
no time done anything for us. At the beginning; 
of the century she offered an easy prey to Napo- 
leon, and the efforts which we were induced tO' 
make in her behalf terminated in nothing but in 
useless sacrifices. During the last Eastern war,. 
Germany was not in a position to resist the pres- 
sure put upon her by our enemies, and she aban- 
doned us. We therefore are not particularly 
interested in perpetuating this abnormal situation. 
.... Moreover, it is probable that if this union 
were ever obtained, Germany would lose her 
inoffensive character. In 1848 she laid claim not 
only to the Danish duchies, but to Lorrainey 
Alsace, German Switzerland^ Livonia, Esthonia 
and Gourland. We see with what avidity she is 
now seeking to appropriate Schles wig-Hols tein.. 
In such a case, should the Slav question come ta 
be the order of the day, she (Germany) would 
throw a considerable weight into the scale, and 
probably against us. 

" Our policy has been sometimes favourable to- 
Prussia, sometimes to Austria. After the war in 
the East we showed our preference for the Cabinet 
of Berlin, at this moment the Cabinet of Vienna 
seems to be going to reconquer this preference. 

" These oscillations are inevitable in the political 
situation of to-day. The best thing that we can 
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do is to hold the balance evenly between the two 
powers, ready to weigh it down, according to cir- 
cumstances, towards whichever side requires our 
interest of the moment. Such was the system of 
the Empress Catherine. No doubt it destroys con- 
fidence, but that sentiment is excluded from modern 
politics, and it is not we who have banished it." 

The author goes on to regret that the attituda 
of Napoleon in the Polish question made enmity 
between two nations whose interests were not 
opposed to each other. It was not love of Poland 
that provoked the last conflict, but " the desire 
for violent change which torments the French 
nation." The note concludes thus : — 

" "Whenever the day comes on which we wish 
to turn Europe topsy-turvy, we shall probably be 
able to make an agreement with France, but it 
will be at our own expense." 

The evident meaning of these lines is that 
Russia would gladly make Prussia so strong as to 
be able to serve her interests more efficaciously; 
but German unity has been found too trouble- 
some. 

In 1866 there was a question of weakening 
Austria and of changing, by means of Prussian 
aggrandisement, which, as a matter of fact, was 
indifferent to Russia, " the hateful necessity " pf 
keeping up Austria. But when it was discovered 
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that Prussian aggrandisement was making rapid 
strides, Russia became much alarmed. The Baron 
d'Oubril, Russian Ambassador at Berlin, declared 
to M. de Werther that Russia would consider the 
political and territorial changes executed by 
Prussia as non avenus unless Prance submitted 
them to a European conference. 

One mistake of the Emperor Napoleon rescued 
Prussia from this diflGlculty. The ex-diplomatist 
Rothan, relates in his pamphlet " Origins of the 
War of 1870," that the note in which Napoleon 
Til. demanded the cession of Mayence, decided 
Russia to renounce the idea of a European con- 
ference. In fact, this note was given to General 
Manteuffel on the 9th August, and on the 1 1th 
he started off with it for Petersburg. The suc- 
cess of this mission is well known. 

Alexander II. was irritated at the rough manner 
in which Napoleon III,, the hated nephew of a 
still more hated uncle, had acted towards the 
uncle of the Czar. Prince Grortchakoff also was 
on the look-out for an opportunity of freeing him- 
self from the treaty of 1856. In order to ensure 
success he thought he ought to weaken the em- 
pire of Napoleon. No one could foresee the 
disasters that awaited France ; General Milioutine, 
Minister of War, had too much confidence in the 
Prench military institutions. 
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The overwhelming victories of Prussia quickly 
alarmed Russia, Some months after the declara- 
tion of war the relations of Russia and Prussia 
with France had already undergone a change. M. 
de Bismarck wished to maintain the imperial 
dynasty, while Russia wished to recognise the 
Republic before the arrangement of the Black Sea 
question, so as to be independent of the consent 
of Prussia. M. de Bismarck was hurt at this 
unfriendly behaviour of Russia. He knew also 
that the reproaches addressed to him by M. 
Katkow for having submitted the Black Sea 
question to a congress, were merely the thoughts 
of the Cabinet of Petersburg put into words. 
Russian diplomacy coveted the Black Sea in order 
to approach the Bosphorus. But she had other 
designs as well. 

* In associating M. de Bismarck to this act, she 
hoped to make him quarrel irreconcilably with 
Austria and with the Western Powers ; and also 
she hoped to find in him an ally who would abandon 
the East to Russia, and to whom in return she 
might permit all that he would, or rather all that 
he could. 

Prussia, having become the mortal enemy of 
France, having quarrelled with England, and 
suspected by Austria, was of necessity indissolubly 
bound to Russia. She would absorb the German 
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provinces of Austria, and would hand over the 
Slavs of that monarchy to panslavism. 

Austria had kept up all the bitterness of 1866 
and an understanding was considered impossible. 
The opinion in the military circles of Vienna 
was that the only means of putting an end to 
the isolation of the monarchy was an alliance 
with Russia against Germany. No one dreamed 
of an alliance with Prussia, who was suspected 
of systematically preparing the downfall of 
Austria. 

But M. de Bismarck would not make himself 
the accomplice of Russia in her policy of conquest 
and self-aggrandisement. He imagined a combi- 
nation by which he hoped to win over Austria- 
Hungary. This monarchy could never hope to 
retake her place in Germany; therefore she was 
no longer the rival of Prussia. She even had one 
interest in common with the latter, which was to 
keep Russia away from the Bosphorus and to pre- 
vent her from taking up the threads of her tra- 
ditional Eastern policy. 

The clever Chancellor did not let go of Russia 
even while he was patching up his relations with 
Austria. He knew that the interests of these two 
powers were so opposed that there could be no 
danger of a mutual understanding directed against 
Prussia ; on the other hand, the alliance of the 
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ihree Emperors prevented an understanding be- 
tween Austria and France. 

Prince Gortchakoff, while he accepted the pro- 
ject of M. de Bismarck, did not share all his 
views, but he hoped to gain by it. His plan was 
to nurse Austria until the decisive moment, to 
isolate Germany from the other powers, and thus 
to create a situation which might allow him to 
extend his influence towards the Bosphorus. 

The hatred of the Germanic race, the desire of 
opposition to pangermanism by the fusion of the 
Slav nationalities, had become more and more 
intense in Russia. Prince GortchakofE saw him- 
self obliged to make concessions to the national 
party. By the act in which he recognised the 
'Government of Serrano, he ostensibly opposed the 
policy of Bismarck (autumn, 1871), and a few 
months later he denounced the intrigues and the 
plots of Prussia against France. The press 
loudly applauded these acts, and saw in them 
. premonitory symptoms of a good understanding 
between the Government and the nation. 

The motives are well known which forced the 
Gzar to take part in the Turco-Servian war, and 
to embark upon the war of 1877. The misery of 
the peasants, the corruption of the ministries, and 
the arbitrary dealings of the police, had raised 
^eat discontent in all classes of society; the 
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revolutionary propaganda too had taken a fresTr 
departure. It was necessary to open a waste-pipe 
for the overflow of these anarchical forces, which 
threatened with destruction the edifice of abso- 
lutism. Besides, had the Russian G-overnment 
really the pacific intentions that it professed ? 

The author of the pamphlet Present Politics^ 
has said: — "The first fundamental interest of 
Russia is repose.** Nevertheless the " traditional 
policy of Russia" has never been renounced at 
Petersburg, nor has it ever been forgotten thai 
the existence of Austria-Hungary is but " a hate- 
ful necessity." The author of the pamphlet, from 
which we have already taken several extracts, 
adds : — " When Russia shall have attained her 
perfect interior development, the enormous mass^ 
will weigh so much that all the Slav nations will 
be able to find shelter under her wing. Let us 
add that when she has become rich, prosperous, 
and well organized, this shelter will be more 
sought after. Until that time, the greatest 
service that the Slav nationalities can render to 
themselves and to us, is to profit by the position 
that we have made for them, and develop in peace^ 
by our side, so that, when the moment arrives,, 
we may find in them powerful, intelligent, and 
well-organized assistants. More than any other 
country, Russia has a vast career offered to her 
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activity. That is why, without pretending to 
prophesy, we dare to believe that she will long 
continue such as we have defined her, conservative 
in her principles, defensive in her objects. 

"When Eussiahas come out of the crisis of de- 
velopment through which she is passing to-day, 
when she has assured her interior prosperity, and 
established her monetary system on normal bases 
— perchance the will of His Imperial Majesty will 
prescribe another policy for us." 

In Germany men persisted in refusing to see 
anything serious in these symptoms. The Berlin 
press always declared that the great Slav Empire 
was " the best ally that Prussia ever had ; " people 
would not believe that " Russian statesmen thought 
of compromising the alliance of a tried and trusted 
friend by any plans of conquest." 

Some months before the declaration of war, it 
was still pretended that, since the reforms of 
Alexander II., Russia had entirely renounced her 
ancient policy of conquest, and that a Government 
which had harnessed itself to so great, so heavy 
a task, but which, nevertheless, was capable of 
realization, could not be suspected of wishing to 
inaugurate an adventurous policy, " a la Napoleon.'* 
The Prussian Annals^ of Treitschke (37th number) 
aflBrmed that " Russia did not dream of conquer- 
ing the Bosphorus ; '* they demanded the most 

s 
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complete confidence for a power "which had 
shown in America, in Italy, in Germany, as well 
as in its struggle against Rome, that it knew how 
to appreciate the living powers of the age • • • 
and which had given so many proofs of its 
prudence and its pacific intentions." M. Treitschke 
pretended that " the preponderance of England, 
that reactionary power, that solitary champion of 
barbarity, was an anachronism that ought to be 
abolished.*' Finally, he informed Austria-Hungary 
that " for her there was nothing more to be had 
in Turkey, and that the best thing she could do 
was to make friends with Eussia." 

It was only in the autumn of 1879 that people be- 
gan to come out of their illusions, and that the Ger- 
laans began to feel doubts as to the ancient dogma 
of the indissolubility of their alliance with Russia. 

After the Congress, after the veto opposed by 
Bismarck to the treaty of San-Stefano, the rupture 
became inevitable. The Chancellor was willing to 
render to Russia every service which was com- 
patible with the maintenance of Austria-Hungary, 
and to make light for her the alternative between 
humiliation and a new war, but he would not go 
so far as to quarrel with England and with 
Austria-Hungary. He would not give up the 
entire East to Russia, he wished to reserve some 
of it for Austria. 
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In order to foil the projects of Russia, he urged 
Oount Andrassy to order the occupation of Bosnia, 
and supported the reclamations of Great Britain 
concerning the separation of Eastern Roumelia 
from Bulgaria. 

Henceforward it was evident to Russia th^t 
she had been the dupe of M. de Bismarck, and 
that the hopes that she had founded on her 
alliance with Grermany would never be realized. 
Russians who had believed that the stipulations of 
San-Stefano might be realized, declared in the 
autumn of 1878 that the continuation of the old 
relations had become impossible. 

The Messenger of Europe^ a Russian Germano- 
phile review, adversary of the war party, published 
in August 1878 an article in which it stated that 
the treaty of Berlin, compared with the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of San-Stefano, was a check to 
Russia, and that the might of the latter should 
have obtained a more satisfactory result. The 
article terminated thus : — 

" The alliance of the three Emperors exists no 
longer. We are of opinion that such a solution of. 
the Eastern Question, as is desired by Russia, ris 
impossible, and will be so as long as Russia is the 
ally of Germany and of Austria-Hungary. The 
result acquired by the treaty of Berlin is inferior 
to that which might have been obtained without 
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the treaty. One of the three Powers has not dona 
for Russia all that she might have done, the other 
has worked against Russia as much as she was 
able. The conclusion to be drawn from this is 
very simple ; either we must give up all ideas of 
solving the Eastern Question, or we must look out 
for other combinations.*^ 

But it was only twelve months later that the* 
rupture became manifest. Russia always hoped 
that M. de Bismarck would do her the service of 
not insisting too strongly on the evacuation of 
Bulgaria, and that the occupation of Bosnia 
would meet with insuperable obstacles. She was 
deceived. 

The alliances of Russia and Prussia, during tho 
18th and 19th centuries, had had for basis, not 
the mutual sympathies and community of interests 
of the two nations, but the ancient rivalry of 
Prussia and Austria, when they were disputing 
for hegemony in Germany. When once this 
rivalry came to an end, the alliance between 
Berlin and Petersburg could not long survive. As 
long as this rivalry lasted, the Cabinet of Berlin 
could avoid taking notice of the antipathy of the 
two peoples, and establish a modus vivendi with 
Russia. 

But M. de Bismarck never believed in the 
solidity of this provisional bond. From 1852 he 
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tad done his best to establish amicable relations 
with the Cabinet of Vienna ; at Nikolsburg he had 
rejected the offer of the conquerors of Koeniggratz 
^hich tended to annexations at the expense of 
Austria. 

From the moment when he drove Austria- 
Hungary into Bosnia, Eussia could have no 
•doubts as to the intentions of M. de Bismarck. 

The Emperor William has made one attempt to 
reassure his imperial nephew. Has he succeeded ? 
The Comte de Maistre has said that " There is 
nothing that a Russian fears so much as seeming 
to be influenced. That is a fact of which one 
must never lose sight for a moment when one is 
called upon to treat with him. If you wish to 
make him accept a thing you must first boast of 
it to him, then throw it down on the ground at his 
feet, and retire. He will pick it up and give you 
your own price for it ; but if you put it into his 
hand he will refuse it." 

M. de Bismarck has followed the advice of 
Joseph de Maistre, a man who knew Russia 
thoroughly. It was not the good words of the 
interview at Alexandrovo that produced wise 
reflection at Petersburg, but the hard lesson that 
M. de Bismarck gave Russia when he went to 
Vienna. 

Lord Salisbury quickly seized the importance 
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of these good tidings of great joy of tlie coalitioa 
of central Europe against Slavism. 

Now the only question was how to isolate- 
Bussia,: The attitude of M. de Bismarck towards 
the Khedive, Ismail Pasha (May 1879), clearly 
showed that he was trying hard to establish 
the understanding between England and France 
in order to deter the latter from the Russian, 
alliance. 

St. Petersburg then took serious thoughts 
Its inhabitants felt themselves very lonely, and 
:they wished to continue on good terms with 
Germany. But that was all. 

These good relations have for their basis the 
momentary wish to keep the peace. There is no 
longer either sympathy or community of interests. 

The breach between Eussia and Germany is 
irreparable, and can never be " plastered up " as 
Prince Gortchakoff remarked. 



THE GERMANS TN EUSSIA. 

My readers will liave seen from the preceding 
pages, borrowed from the book* of a Russo- 
German writer, that the alliance between Russia 
and Germany did not rest upon reciprocal national 
sympathies. It was a mere sop thrown out to 
public tranquillity, and which but ill disguised a 
situation born of latent animosity and of long- 
standing dislike. 

How could a real fraternity ever be established 
between Germans and Slavs ? They are, despite 
all treaties and alliances, hostile brothers who are 
always ready to tear each other to pieces in a 
hateful struggle. This hatred is traditional. It 
has stained with blood many a page in the history 
of the two peoples. We find it even in the war 
songs of the first centuries. 

The origin of this antagonism was, in fact, in 
the earliest times. After the great migrations of 
the peoples, many Slav tribes came to establish 
themselves on the banks of the Vistula. One of 
them, the Borussi, gave their name to the country. 
The vigorous hand of Charlemagne put a stop to 
this invasion, but when the empire was weakened 

* Berlin nnd Petersbnrg. Prenssisohe Beitrage ziir Geachichte der 
Boflsiach-DeatBchen Beziehnngen. Leipsig, Dancker, 1880. 
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by the dissensions of his grandsons, the power of 
the Slavs exhibited itself anew. Zwentibold 
extended the limits of his kingdom (Moravia) 
from the Baltic Sea to Dalmatia. 

The Germans then re-established their confedera- 
tion, and attacked with energy a domination 
which insulted them. War went on with great 
bloodshed and no respite, and was continued 
during the reigns of Henry I. and his successors. 
German colonists accompanied the assailants, and 
when the axe and sword had done their murderous 
work, the spade and plough of the pioneer, ia 
their turn, finished what had been begun. 

The improvidence of the Poles seconded these 
efforts. They had allowed the sword-bearing 
knights, and the knights of the Teutonic order to 
occupy, as vassals, their solitary maritime province. 
This province is now called Prussia. After they 
had constructed a fortified castle, these bold 
adventurers little by little made themselves 
masters of the country; they founded Riga, 
invaded the opposite coasts, and seized from the 
republic of Nowgorod the towns that it held in 
that neighbourhood, Dorpat, Reval, Narva, and 
Wolmar. 

In Bohemia, Ottocar was a second Zwentibold, 
but the checks that he received towards the end 
of his reign hastened the dismemberment of the 
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.Slav forces. The germanisation of the conquered 
countries went forward rapidly. In their 
struggles with the Grermans, the Slavs had lost 
one-third of their troops and territory. 

The Bohemians (Tczecks), Moravians, Obotrites 
and Pomeranians only submitted after a desperate 
resistance. Their submission was not exempt 
from revolts, which broke out when Charles IV. 
imposed German manners on the Tczecks, and 
wished to take from them their language and even 
every recollection of their origin. The hatred of 
the conquered race broke out again later, and 
associated itself to the enterprises of the Hussites. 
Later on we meet them again, at the opening of 
the Thirty Years' War. This expiring nationality 
was never weary of resistance, and it was with 
•difficulty that the last kings of Prussia succeeded 
in finishing the work which had been begun by 
Charlemagne and Otho the Great. 

The dissensions in Poland and the dismember- 
ment of the kingdom in the last century, con- 
firmed the Germans in their old national belief, 
which taught them that the Slav nations were 
destined to bear the yoke and be the slaves of the 
<xerman people. 

Amidst all the misfortunes of this subjection, 
one ray of light appeared, and that was when 
J^apoleon I. founded the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
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and attempted to reconstitute the fallen kingdom^ 
During eight years the will of the Emperor gave 
the lie to the Polish proverb, born from the 
anguish of defeat : " God is too high and France 
too far ! " But the great sun of Messidor soon 
set; France was not only too far off, but she was 
invaded and conquered. Poland was divided for 
the second time. 

Germany, which has established her empire on 
so many ruins, ought, it would seem, to be tired 
of conquest. Has she not exterminated sufficient 
Slav nations ? Nevertheless the emigratory 
movement of the Germans towards the East does 
not remain stationary. 

The Teutonic element has penetrated into the 
very heart of Russian society ; it has created an 
almost autonomous state for itself; it exercises a 
sort of occult power. Greedy of precedence, it 
leaves nothing undone to turn to its advantage 
the direction of public affairs. 

Russia bears with difficulty this foreign inva- 
sion, which nothing can stop, and which is 
favoured by circumstances. She fumes, and frets, 
and struggles vainly in the network of intrigues 
and schemes in which she has been enveloped by 
this intangible enemy. She feels instincts of 
hatred boiling within her at every moment. 
Threatened with a sort of social disaggregation. 
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attacked in her every endeavour, she sometimes 
attempts to check the danger by energetic- 
Bieasures. Hence the fluctuations of her in- 
ternal policy, the attempts made to re-establish 
German unity, the religious crusades under- 
taken against the dissenters of the West, 

The Russo-Germans do not misunderstand the 
real meaning of these chronic explosions of 
national sentiments. Intimately united amongst 
themselves by the double bond of religion and 
language, they repel, often with advantage, the 
aggressions of their adversaries, opposing cun- 
ning to force, and avepging their want of num- 
bers by the aid of the resources opened to them 
by their superior civilization. With them it is a« 
struggle for existence. They must conquer, that 
is to say preserve all the rights of their race, or 
they must let themselves be absorbed in to the 
mass of the Russian nation, renounce their Protes- 
tantism, sacrifice all their traditions, and embrace 
the worship of the Greek Church. 

The sides engaged in this supreme struggle 
have naturally their organs in the periodical press j 
sharp polemics perpetuate the antagonism. Never,. 
perhaps, has this animosity been so bitter and 
violent as it is to-day. The reconstitution of the 
German empire, as may have been seen in the last 
chapter, seems to have provoked beyond the Vis-^ 
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tula a fresh outbreak of angry feeling, as though 
the unity of the Grerman peoples were a threat, 
and was destined to compromise some day the 
unity of the Slav races. 

During the last four or five years this inter- 
national crisis has kept itself at so strained a pitch 
tis to clearly show us that these animosities are not 
merely superficial. 

A German author, Franz von Loher, acknow- 
ledged the character of this situation, and wrote 
in a recent publication : — 

** We must ask ourselves very seriously if Russia 
does not contemplate addmg a new drama to the 
ancient struggle between the Slavs and the Ger- 
mans." 

The Germans established in Russia did not 
begin to exercise a preponderating influence until 
the reign of Peter the Great. Their number re- 
ceived considerable additions at this epoch. The 
Czar required their aid for the foundation of his 
capital on the banks of the Neva, and for the 
general reform that all the institutions of the em- 
pire were undergoing. 

Previously to this, several Russian princes. 
Ivan III., Boris Godounof, the false Dimitri, and 
Michael Romanoff had begged for the same 
fissistance. The Government was surrounded by 
foreign soldiers and artists. It was with their 
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help that he constructed the monuments of his 
towns, and spread amongst his people the arts and 
trades of Western Europe. 

The savant Olearius de Holstein, who travelled 
across Eussia and arrived in Moscow about the 
middle of the 17th century, states that one not 
only met numerous Lutheran and Calvinist Ger- 
mans scattered about the country, but that there 
were thousands of them settled near the resi- 
dence of the Czar, to whom, by their industry and 
commerce, they rendered the greatest services. 
An exterior quarter of the town, called the Ger- 
man Slobode, had been assigned to them, and as 
the people were hostile to them, an edict was 
published making any insult addressed to them 
punishable by the knout. 

Some years later, a Eussian chronicler, P. Bes- 
sow, complains with bitterness of the extra- 
ordinary development of this colony of strangers. 

" All business is in their hands. They provoke 
in the diflFerent social strata a need of luxury and 
a thirst for pleasure that they alone can satisfy. 
They crush the inhabitants by their riches. They 
are the instructors of the army, and they ill-treat 
the soldiers. Lutherans, they pass proudly before 
our holy images without honouring them with a 
salute. Public rumour also accuses them of 
having favoured the usurpation of Boris Godounof, 
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who plunged our Eussian fatherland into such 
terrible misfortunes/'* 

Public discontent was marked when people saw 
that Peter I. surrounded himself with Dutchmen, 
Englishmen, Swiss, and Germans, and, proscrib- 
ing national customs, substituted German man- 
ners in their stead. Ostermann, Bruce, Lefort, 
Munich, became his habitual advisers, and held 
the chief State offices. 

Foreigners had obtained the right to trade 
freely in every branch of commerce and industry, 
to acquire freeholds, to contract marriage with 
Russians, to enter the service of the State, to 
practise their various forms of religious worship. 
They might at any time leave the empire on 
condition of forfeiting one-tenth of their pro* 
perty . t 

The Czar, in his love for all that was German, 
altered throughout the entire political and ad- 
ministrative organization of Russia. He bor- 
rowed from Germany his provincial and municipal 
administrations, his Colleges of Government 
(ministries), his system of militia, his guilds or 
categories of inhabitants, leaving to these inno- 
vations, and to the public services thus created, 
the names that had been given to them by their 
inventors. 

* Bodenstedt : Uussische Fragmente, t A. Bamband : History of Russia, 
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Could the national pride of the Russians help 
'being hurt by this partizanship, this attempted 
reform which respected no tradition, and 
threatened even the ordinary forms of language ? 
Peter I. christened all the towns that he founded, 
:and the localities to which he was attached, by 
German names — Petersburg, Orenburg, Oron- 
-stadt, Oranienbaum, Peterhof, Catherinhof, 
Schlusselburg. He never omitted to begin his 
letters with the German formula, " Mein Herr,'* 
and to end them in the same language. 

He had placed a multitude of foreign ofl5.cers 
in the ranks of his army. In 1708 four hundred of 
them had to return to Germany on the order of 
their sovereign, who had seconded the rash en- 
terprise of Charles XII. Government oflSces, 
the magistrature, the navy, all suffered the same 
invasion. Everywhere the indigenous element 
had to bow before the knowledge and initiative of 
a mentor of Teuton nationality. 

The Czar himself wore German clothes, and on 
his return from Vienna to repress an outbreak, in 
which the exasperation of old Russia had broken 
out against the new customs, he ordered that 
henceforth every gentleman was to shave. Long 
beards had been the ensign of rebellion ; now 
they were to fall everywhere.* He himself took 

* A. Bambaud : History of Russia, 
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a part in this work, and, armed with vengeful 
scissors, caused the seditious emblems which dis- 
honoured his court to disappear. 

At Petersburg, the newly foun ded capital, the* 
ranks of the foreigners and the aborigines wera 
confounded. Heresy had its temples side by side- 
with the orthodox churches. Moscow was scan- 
dalised, and when the new town was visited by 
terrible floods, the partizans of the ancient order 
of things were delighted, seeing in these disas- 
ters an effect of the curses of God upon the 
" Grerman " city. 

The reign of Peter II. reintegrated Moscow in 
its position as capital. The influence of the Dol- 
gorouki family, which was very strong over the 
prince, made him quit Petersburg, and reanimated 
the courage of the patriotic party. But this 
awakening did not last long. The Empress Anna 
Ivanovna brought the court back to the banks of 
the Neva. The Germans were more in favour 
than ever. Anna was entirely under the influence 
of one Bieren, a Livonian, whom she made prime 
minister. She gave the direction of the court to 
Lowenwold, the foreign afPairs to Ostermann, em- 
bassies to KorfE and Kayserling, the armies ta 
Lascy, Munich, Bismarck, and Gustave Bieren. 
She went to Germany to find her successors,. 
Anna, the Princess of Mecklenburg, daughter of 
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Catherine Ivanovna, and her husband, the Duke of 
Brunswick-Be vern, with their little German Em- 
peror, Ivan VI. Russians no longer occupied 
any but secondary posts under Government,. 
They were proceeded against with merciless 
cruelty. 

Such a rule could only last with the complicity 
of the army. Therefore all the confidence of tho 
sovereign rested on those regiments of the guards 
of which the majority of officers were German. 

The people groaned under the yoke ; they 
breathed out their complaints in songs against 
Bieren, " the accursed German."* 

Anna died, and named as her heir a child of 
three months of age, Ivan of Brunswick, son of 
her niece, Anna Leopoldovna, a princess of Meek* 
lenburg. 

Bieren was invested with the regency during^ 
the minority of the little Emperor, but was over- 
turned by a palace revolution, followed by a mili- 
tary coup de main which drove out the Bruns- 
wicks. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, was 
then proclaimed Empress. The people saluted 
her advent to the throne by energetic acclama- 

* The meinorj of Bieren has remained odions ; the people long re- 
membered his exactions. It is said that towards 1809 the wife of the 
governor of Mittau visited the vanlt in which were baried the Dukes of 
Gonrland, and that having cansed the coffin of Bieren to be opened, she 
committed the indecency of spitting in his face. 

T 
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tions. " Mother, allow us to cut the throats of 
all the Germans," was the prayer addressed to 
the new sovereign. Elizabeth, contrary to cus- 
tom, did not shed blood ; she spared the lives of 
Ostermann and Munich, who had been condemned 
to be drawn and quartered, and contented herself 
lyith sending them into exile. At Petersburg in 
the army there were risings against the foreigners ; 
soldiers and civilians were equally anxious to 
throw off the Teuton yoke. 

A complete change was made in the Govern- 
ment. Russia at length escaped from an odious 
guardianship. The national party was trium- 
phant ; it had clever men as its leaders, men like 
Hazoumowsky, Yoronzow, and Schouvalow ; con- 
fidence reappeared in the empire. The poet 
Lomonosow celebrated the return of " the golden 
age.'' 

One neighbouring State, however, disquieted 
Russia by the sudden development of its power-^ 
Prussia. Frederic II. had at his command an 
army of 200,000 men, and had instituted a war 
treasury. He coveted Courland and Poland. 
Elizabeth's generals soon damped this military 
ardour by inflicting several crushing defeats on 
the Prussian army. Frederic was beaten in 1769 
at Kiinersdorf, and then contemplated suicide. 
In 1760 the Russians pillaged Berlin. The fol- 
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lowing year they conquered Pomerania, and seized 
Kolberg. 

In the interior, arts and le.tters flourished ; 
Eussian professors and savants entered the lists 
with German schoolmen; men's eyes were now 
turned to France. French artists and clevet men 
became members of the Academy of Sciences, and 
of the Academy of Fine Arts at Petersburg. In-, 
timate relations united the two countries, and a 
curious affinity of characters and tastes came to 
strengthen the political alliance. 

Peter III., Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, only heir 
to Elizabeth, was not a man to favour this 
national emancipation. He admired Frederic, 
and therefore restored to Prussia the conquered 
provinces. He concluded a treaty with her which 
was ratified amid the salutes of the guns of the 
Russian fortresses. The Germans once more 
found themselves masters of the State, after 
having been effaced for twenty years. Bieren 
was recalled from exile, and sent to govern Oour- 
land. 

Catherine, wife of Peter III., was born, at 
Stettin in Prussia, where her father, reigning 
prince of Anhalt, had been field-marshal. Despite 
this origin, and notwithstanding the Germanic 
tendencies of Peter, she felt herself attracted to 
her new country. It has been very justly said of 
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this princess that, though born in Germany, sh^ 
had French wit and a Eussian heart. 

The subjects of this strange couple did not mis- 
understand the sentiments that Peter and Cathe- 
rine entertained towards them. They soon began 
to look upon the grandson of Peter III. as Sr 
foreign tyrant who had usurped the throne, while 
the German princess alone seemed to them to be 
of Russian blood, and to legitimately perform the 
conditions attached to sovereignty. 

A revolution broke out ; Peter III. was poisoned,, 
and Catherine reigned alone. Naturally her most 
bitter foes were the Germans, but nevertheless 
she employed no violence towards them. On the 
contrary, she never lost sight of the interests of 
Russia, but she succeeded in inducing, by fair 
means, her ancient compatriots to make the sacri- 
fice to her of their factious spirit, and of their per- 
sonal views. 

The provinces of the Baltic and Livonia re- 
mained rebellious to Russian influence. In their 
Germanic intolerance the inhabitants neglected no 
effort to prevent the Russian language, legisla- 
tion, and religion from penetrating into their 
country. Catherine, with the utmost skill, paved 
the way for the intimate annexation of these pro- 
vinces to the rest of Russia. 

She received German colonists and refugees on 
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to the deserted plains of the Volga and Ukrania, 
^nd, in order to attach them to the soil, she 
granted them various precious immunities. 
Twelve thousand of these foreign families settled 
in the province of Saratow, which has preserved 
to the present day the language and manners of 
Germany, particularly of the Palatinate whence 
most of these emigrants originated. 

These facts prove that the Empress did not 
bring the blindness of hatred or of party feeling 
to bear on her anti- German tendencies. She only 
wished to oppose wisely the excessive encroach- 
ments that had given to the German faction 
.such an abnormal preponderance in Russian 
affairs. 

It was by way of a patriotic protest against 
real abuses that she one day presented her arm to 
Rogerson, her doctor, crying — 

" Bleed me, bleed me well, so that no drop of 
German blood may remain in my veins I " 

Catherine has been justly reproached for her 
share in the division of Poland, but it is only fair 
to carry back the principal responsibility of that 
act to those who for a long time had nursed 
the project. 

Under Peter II., the Emperor Charles VI. and 
the King of Prussia had sounded Russia on the 
subject of the eventual dismemberment of the 
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Polish Republic. Then appeared for the first 
time the idea of division.* Russia may seek to 
excuse the annexation by invoking the history of 
the annexed countries themselves, but she will 
never be forgiven for having contributed to abase 
a Slav nation for the profit of two German princes .^ 
The reign of Paul I. and the opening of the- 
reign of Alexander offer no incident which might 
have reanimated the old rivalry between the Ger- 
mans and the Russians. Attention was centred 
elsewhere; the triumphs of the French revolu- 
tion, the growing fortune of Bonaparte, the coali- 
tion of monarchical powers, the campaigns of 
Savarow in Italy and Switzerland, the hatred of 
the Russian aristocracy for the new ideas, the de- 
feats of Pratzen, Eylau, and Friedland, did not 
permit internal animosities to rise to the surface. 
The wound inflicted on Russian patriotism by the 
French victories was deep. Napoleon had become 
the national enemy. In the churches of Peters- 
burg the popes and the people pronounced ana- 
themas against him. This resentment was not 
appeased by the Franco-Russian alliance which 
was concluded at Tilsitt and confirmed at Erfurt.. 
The Czar refused to allow himself to be repre- 
sented at the congress of Schonbrunn. A rupture 
became inevitable. Napoleon embarked on the 

* A. Bamband : History of Biissia. 
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campaign, taking with him 20,000 Prussians and 
30,000 Austrians. To whom did Alexander en- 
trust the defence of this empire ? To a German, 
Barclay. After the battles of Ostrowno and of 
Vitepsk, Barclay was suspected by the soldiers on 
account of his Teuton origin, and was insulted 
and accused of treason. Eventually, to restore 
confidence to his troops, the Czar had to give the 
command of the army to a true Russian, Prince 
Koutousoff. 

The animosity against the Germans increased 
still more during the terrible campaign of 1812. 
The villages were invaded by bands of robbers, 
and marauders who talked a rough German 
jargon. Forming " an ignoble and dangerous 
mob," the Germans respected nothing ; and laid 
waste every place through which they passed like 
a devouring army of locusts. The Russian 
peasants had named this army ^* the army for 
which there is no forgiveness " (bez pardonno6 
voisko). 

Three years later, notwithstanding the en- 
thusiasm of the nation for its emperor, Alexander 
handed over the state to the foreigners. 

Who were these foreigners ? They were Ger- 
mans by origin, who had been, for a long time, 
Russian subjects ; but who insisted on remaining 
strangers amidst the Russians because it suited 
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tliem so to do. Never had their ranks been more 
closely serried ; it was not a religious and military 
order, but a religious and militant order like that 
of the Jesuits. To put down Russians in 
every post in which their capacities might have 
had honour or success, to stop their advance, to 
have the best, the most honourable, and the most 
lucrative places to give to men of their choice, and 
of their nation, such were the chief cares of the 
German congregation.* 

" The position occupied by the Germans in 
Russia," has said the author of the Pictures of 
Russian Society ^i " recalls, for many reasons, the 
part played by Jews in the old world. We have 
here, as we had there, a province whose children 
are scattered over the wilds of the empire, and 
attached to one another by religion and customs, 
who have, in many different places, their churches 
and communal schools. Here, as there, we meet 
a nobility well versed in diplomatic and warlike 
arts, and which, while it outwardly adapts itself 
to the treatment of a conqueror, does not lose 
its nationality, and still exercises a dominant in- 
fluence and makes it serve its interests." 

Nicholas, who flattered himself that he had 

* Russia Invaded hy the Germans, Notes collected by an old soldier, 
Paris and Leipsic, 1844. 

f The deputy, Antonin Pronst, has done a great service to the French 
public in giving to them^ under the title of La Sociiti Rvase, this book 
which is so rich in revelations and instruction of all kinds. * 
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muzzled the revolution ; who fancied that he was 
the head of a new holy alliance ; who imagined 
himself to be " the father of all the Prussians," 
dragged Eussia back iuto the old ruts of retro- 
grade ideas, and of bureaucratic routine. He re- 
quired servile flunkeys, he found Germans. He 
needed spies, men to do dirty deeds, he again 
found Germans. He placed his police, his 
political inquisition, his censorship into their 
hands. Karl Troll even went so far as to invent 
a new implement of torture called OutotchJca (the 
little duck), Vogel became the Vidocq of Russia, 
The Germans exercised an occult power, the more 
powerful and redoubtable that it was mysterious 
and invisible. They crawled about in the shadow, 
searched into the private life of Russian citizens 
and officials to find an excuse for bringing about 
their disgrace. The whole empire thus found itself 
under the thumb of the Germans, who had an in- 
tolerable idea of their own superiority. German 
servants used to tutoyer the Russian servants 
in contempt. When Puschkin died the German 
police officers sent troops to prevent the popula- 
tion from following the hearse, and, in face of a 
nation's mourning, the German newspapers in- 
iBulted the memory of the poet. 

Every Russian regiment was ornamented by a 
Teutonic captain with big red moustaches, and with 
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the coarse and impertinent manners of a Prussian^ 
corporal. " White men," wrote the author of a 
pamphlet, " have more compassion for negroes 
than German oflBcers for their Russian sub- 
ordinates." 

One day Nicholas asked General Yermoloff, the 
conqueror of the Caucasus, what reward he 
desired. 

** Sire," replied the general ironically, " make^ 
me a German." 

Under Alexander II. the Germans enjoyed the 
same favours, the same privileges, and the same 
immunities as under Nicholas. The surroundings 
of the " well-meaning " Emperor were almost ex- 
clusively of that nationality. Count Adelberg- 
was his intimate and inseparable friend, his 
councillor of every moment and every hour^ 
There was even a question of raising the noble 
count to the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Count von der Pahlen, minister of justice; 
Count Peter, head of the 3rd section ; the Baron 
Lieven, master of the hounds ; Count Heyden 
and M. de Reutem, ex-minister of finance, were 
all Germans, and the policy of the Emperor wa& 
entirely German also. The arrival of M. de 
Bismarck at Petersburg, in 1859, drew still closer 
the bonds that already united the two courts. 
M. de Bismarck then passed for the sworn enemy 
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of Austria; it required notliing else to ensure 
him a welcome on the banks of the Neva. The^ 
new ambassador soon became intimate with the 
Emperor ; he was invited to all the " Thursday ^^ 
shooting parties ; the drawing-rooms of the 
Prussian embassy soon became the most fashion- 
able in the capital. " Instead of trying to hide 
carefully the modest means that were placed at 
the disposition of the Prussian legation, Madame 
de Bismarck used to say plainly that she had 
neither the means nor the wish to pay 40 roubles 
for a dish of asparagus, to spend her husband's 
salary on her dress, or to replace every week by 
new diamonds the famous earrings that she had 
acquired by exchanging a Darmstadt snuff-box. 
The great and important part played by the 
Uussiau alliance in the last fifteen years of 
Prussian history was prepared, in the most happy 
manner, by the work that M. de Bismarck ac- 
complished during the three years that he spent 
in Petersburg."* 

When the Franco-Prussian war broke out the 
attitude of the Czar kept Austria in check, and 
put a stop to the neutral League. "What a 
famous fellow my uncle is 1 " exclaimed Alexander 
when he saw the old king of Prussia place him- 
self at the head of his army. And every time 

• Russicm Society f vol. i,, pp. 373 and 377. 
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that news was brought of a fresh Prussian victory- 
he was as delighted as a child. The author of 
the Pictures of Russian Society says : " It was a 
singular sight that of this sovereign applauding, 
with juvenile enthusiasm, the success of the 
Prussian arms, in the midst of a people which re- 
ceived, with ill-disguised sadness, every piece of 
news unfavourable to France, and which was doing 
all in its power, by words and by means of the 
press, to manifest its sentiments which differed so 
profoundly from those of the Emperor. An 
absolute monarch, as Alexander II. was, a man 
born a sovereign, who would never allow himself 
to be moved from his determination, would alone 
take so little heed of the good or bad opinion of 
the mouthpieces of his people." 

When imperial Prance fell to pieces at Sedan, 
the Czar, solemnly surrounded by his Germans, 
emptied his glass to the health of his uncle, the 
King of Prussia, and broke it afterwards the 
better to express his joy and the signification of 
his toast. 

But while these manifestations were being 
made at court, others, of a very different nature, 
were being made by the Russian patriots, who, in 
their intimate reunions, used to drink confusion 
to the Germans and their Fritz. The officers 
wished to march against Prussia ; the independent 
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press was full of protestations of friendship 
towards France, and subscriptions in aid of the 
French wounded became, at last, patriotic demon- 
strations.* 

The cordial understanding that was arrived at 
between the three emperors did not re-establish 
harmony between the two peoples. The German 
newspapers which appeared in Russia, as well as 
those which came from Berlin, gave vent to 
violent attacks upon Russia, whom they sought to 
discredit in the eyes of Europe. The tone of the 
Russian press was no less hostile, and this 
animosity reached its paroxysm when, after the 
last war against the Turks, M. de Bismarck pre- 
vented the Russian nation, which had imposed 
upon itself such heavy sacrifices, from obtaining 
all the advantages that it had expected. Germany 
was called a " false friend; " the very plots of the 
Nihilists were laid at her door. ** If," said the 
Russian journals, " the Congress of Berlin had 
not made the result of our national war so 
derisory and ridiculous, the people would not be 
disgusted with the men in power, and the Nihilists 

* ** We know,** has said a German writer, " that the neutrality of 
Bassia daring the Franco-German war, was dae to the personal will of 
the Emperor. The nation was opposed to it. There were, perhaps, also 
certain pmdent reasons to be found in the state of the armj, and of the 
budget. Prussia, besides, had earned some title to the gratitude of 
Bnssia. Had she not resigned herself to play the part of policeman at 
the time of the last Polish insurrection, had she not prevented the 
revolutionists from finding a shelter on her frontiers, the other Powers 
wonld certainly have intervened on behalf of the unfortunate nation." 
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would never have dared to attempt to put such 
audacious projects into execution. They would 
have been reduced to impotence by the hostile 
attitude of the nation." 

This pen-and-ink warfare is still raging hotly 
between the two peoples. The Petersburg Gazette 
•even goes so far as to speak of the German 
women as "vagabonds." 

"We Germans,'* says M. Franz von Loher, 
*^ ought not, for one single instant, to forget that 
we are not more loved in Petersburg than in 
Copenhagen and Paris." 

What conclusions are we to draw from this 
growing antipathy and hostility between the 
Eussians and Germans ? 

Here again we will give place to the German 
Franz von Loher who has foreseen this question, 
and who, in his recently published work of three 
volumes on the destinies of Russia, has answered it 
by giving to his studies the following termination: — 

" Germany, having once become the intimate 
ally of Austria, is sufficiently strong and power- 
ful to keep back Russia, and to foil her policy and 
her military projects in the West. As long as the 
Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin were divided by 
their antagonism, and obeyed their different 
ambitions and interests, Russia had plenty of 
elbow-room, could do as she pleased, and aspire 
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to universal hegemony. Fortunately the voyage 
of M. de Bismarck to Vienna in 1879 changed 
this situation, and the cry of joy which then 
escaped from the hearts of Germany, showed 
from what a heavy weight they felt that they had 
been delivered. 

** The reconciliation of Germany and Austria 
has been that of two brothers — of two children of 
the same mother, of whom one has rebuilt the 
paternal house in order to. live in it, while the 

other has increased his property in the neighbour- 
hood.* 

" The alliance which exists between them does 
not resemble that which unites two strange 
peoples ; it is a natural understanding, it is a link 
between two races having the same origin, the 
same blood, speaking the same tongue, having 
adopted the same civilisation. From the Danube 
to the plains of Hungary there is no difference 
between the country and the people. 

" Why was the last Eastern campaign attended 
with such small success for the Russian arms ? 
Because Germany and Austria were united, and 
if this last power has been able to obtain posses- 
sion of Bosnia, it was again because Germany and 
Austria march hand in hand.^t 

* It appears to ns that Prussia has simply turned Austria out of doors 
by main force. 

t M. de Bismarck would gladly induce Austria to take possession also 

of Salonica. 
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After having weighed the financial and military^ 
resources of Russia, M. Franz von Loher ex- 
amines the chances of alliance that remain open 
to this tiresome neighbour. 

'* The American alliance," he says, " haa 
vanished like a soap-bubble. On the other hand, 
a war between England and Russia would be, ac- 
cording to M. de Bismarck's expression, a combat 
between the bear and the whale. 

" On the side of France things look more 
favourable. People fancy at Moscow that as soon 
as the Russian sentinel leaves his sentry box and 
cries, * To arms^ the French will be ready to- 
hasten to answer the appeal. No doubt France 
cannot allow any chance of retaliation to slip, as 
Russia would be marching against her conquerors. 

" In reality — who can deny it ? — the burning 
wound, from which Europe is at present suffer- 
ing, is to be found in that France which is champ- 
ing its bit, which is trembling with the desire of 
applying to us the punishment of the lex talionis.. 

" The Russians hope to obtain not only men and 
arms, but money from the French alliance. Left 
to her own resources, Russia could not support 
the expense of a great war. It will perhaps be 
difficult to arrive at a solution of this financial 
question, especially as the French do not show 
any extraordinary anxiety to ally themselves ta 
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Russia. Should war break out between Q-ermany 
and Russia, we should see the Republic show 
herself very keen in favour of Czarism ; but the 
Prench have no intention of going forth again in 
quest of adventure ; they are too rich, too com-i 
f ortable ; the shopkeeper as well as the peasant 
has no desire to expose his fortune and his pleasant 
repose to the risks and chances of war. On the 
other hand, the French people would much like to 
be able to form an opinion on the progress made 
in the army, therefore, perhaps* a nice little war 
without too much danger, would be hailed with 
acclamation by the French people. 

" But as long as Germany and Austria remain 
friends and wish for peace, there will be no war in 
Europe, although the new German Empire ig 
surrounded with enemies." 

Nevertheless the possibility of a conflict with 
Russia is so well understood by public opinion in 
Germany, that M. Franz von Loher, in long and 
learned pages, discusses the military and strategic 
chances of the two belligerents : — 

" The Russians," he says, " fancy that they 
would easily conquer a German army of invasion 
by adopting the tactics that succeeded so well 
against Napoleon. They will make a vacuum, 
they will retire into their immense plains where 
foreign troops would find neither food nor shelter. 

w 
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But did not the Crimean war prove that Russia 
may be defeated on her frontiers ? From Posen 
to Warsaw, and from Galioia to Kiew, the distance 
is about the same. It would be enough that 
Germany should occupy Poland and that Austria 
should seize upon the * black lands,' while the 
allied fleets should enter into the Baltic Sea and 
the Black Sea, thereby cutting the Russians ofE 
from all communication with Europe, and sepa- 
rating them from the granaries of Ukrania and 
the Crimea, which furnish food to the rest of the 
Empire. The invaders would also immediately 
try to make themselves masters of a line of rail- 
way ; if necessary they could construct one ; and 
they would not penetrate into the heart of the 
country without having previously assured their 
provisions and their line of retreat.'* 

M. Franz von Loher goes on to suppose the 
victory of the German arms, and exclaims :— 

" Let us think of the fall of this colossal and 
barbarous empire 1 As soon as European civili- 
sation penetrates into these vast wilds they will 
be given over to cultivation and colonisation. The 
defeat of the Russians will be the solution of the 
Slav question ; and to prevent any future collision 
between the two races, we shall be obliged to put 
a buffer between Russia on one side and Germany 
and Austria on the other. We will re-establish 
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the kingdom of Poland on the north-east, and on 
the south-west we will form another kingdom out 
of the provinces of Little Russia. The fall of 
the Muscovite colossus will stifle every desire of 
emancipation in the Slavs of Grermany and Austria, 
and they will agree to be governed in a manner 
which, while it will satisfy them, will be satisfac- 
tory to us also.'* 

The political situation of Eussia and Germany 
has remained as it was when Franz von Loher 
wrote his book, and we do not think it will alter 
just yet, although a new Emperor, suspected of 
being hostile to the Germans, occupies the throne 
of the Romanofs. The relations between the two 
courts, without being more friendly as had been 
announced,* are courteous, cordial, almost stamped 
with an impress of amity. Emperors are becom- 
ing rare, and it is natural that the few who 
remain should draw closer together for mutual 
protection. 

The anti-Germanic sentiments of the hereditary 
Grand-Duke have been much exaggerated. Charm- 
ing anecdotes have been invented about him, all 
of which are mere fables ; and witticisms which 
he has never pronounced because he has never 
thought of them, have been put into the mouth of 

* All tlie newspapers published telegrams stating that the arrival of 
Alexander III. at Berlin was fixed for April 26th. 
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this most taciturn man, who is sphinx-like in his 
silence. Have we not been told that he will not 
allow German to be spoken by any of his suite^ 
he, whose doctor is a German, whose comptroller 
is German, whose door-keeper is German 1 And 
the Secretary of the Society of Russian Antiqua- 
rians, of which he is honorary president, is a 
German also ! Count Adelberg would be more in 
favour than ever ! 

Until the present time not one of the German 
functionaries of the Baltic provinces, who are sa 
cordially hated by all true Russians, and who are 
the bugbears of the Slavophiles, has been dis- 
graced. 

Alexander III. belongs, by his ideas and his 
sentiments, to the ultra-national party, to the anti- 
European party, who deny Petersburg as the 
capital, and hope to make the Czar return to old 
and holy Moscow. 

If the imperial hostelry of the banks of the 
Neva were abandoned for the sacred fortress of 
the Kremlin, the part of the Germans in Russia 
would doubtless be played out, and the German 
bureaucracy of Petersburg would be blown away 
into space like dust by the four winds of heaven. 
Russian patriots would no longer have any reason 
to groan over the baneful influence of foreigners. 
But as long as Alexander III. continues to live in 
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the German centre o£ the capital of Peter I., of 
CJatherine, of Nicholas and of Alexander II., the 
preponderance of Germans at the Court and in 
the councils of the Government does not run the 
risk of being much weakened. 



GEKMAN SOCIALISM AND THE MORAL 
CONDITION OF BEELIN. 

I. 

Donoso-Cortes said once — " It is generally be- 
lieved that socialism is hurrying to its ruin by the 
revolting exaggeration of all the demands that it 
makes by virtue of its principles ; I think, on the 
contrary, that it will be lost by the modesty of its 
demands. We know that it is far from accepting 
all the requirements of its own principles, as we 
have pointed out that it draws back from the 
dissolution of political society, which is the logical 
consequence of its denial of all solidarity, and 
contents itself with proposing the dissolution of 
domestic society."* 

Nowadays, Donoso-Cortes would modify his 
views ; he would no longer support a thesis which 
is in direct and flagrant contradiction to facts, he 
who observed so closely some five-and-twenty 
years ago the social movement in the great Euro- 
pean centres, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. 

Socialism has advanced with giant strides since 
1848. At that time people still laughed at it. It 
only existed in Germany in a phantom state, and 

* DonoBO-Cortes' Works, torn, iii., p. 385. 
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could never look forward to becoming the powerful 
organization which embraces Grermany as the 
serpent embraced Laocoon. The growing sect 
required the aid of an unprincipled diplomacy, of 
a perfidious and rapacious policy which, while it 
gave in its own person an example of destruction, 
left the field open to revolutionary demands. 

In studying the diplomatic and political memoirs 
of every government without exception, from the 
Congress of Vienna to the Restoration in France, 
we cannot help remarking that every statesman, 
every great politician of the ruling party has 
worked at the same task, and tried his utmost to 
change and transform the state of things existing 
in the centre of Europe by shutting his eyes to 
the future. Amidst so many shocks, Socialism 
easily made a way for itself, and now it has arrived 
at its central platform, it stands in all the power of 
its freedom and its savage majesty, and confronts 
a corrupted, dislocated, and bewildered society. 

What in Prussia is called the reaction of 184S 
to 1868, only served to urge on the German bour- 
geoisie, already rather startled at the first appear- 
ance of Socialist symptoms, into political studies 
and discussions. 

Smithianism* and Freetrade became the dogmas 



* John Prince-Smith, a Qermanised Engh'shman, was the first apostle 
of Freetrade in Germany. 
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of the day, and were officially recognised under 
the title of " Economic Science." This science 
had its prophets in every professorial chair and 
in every periodical review in Germany, Prince- 
Smith, Faucher, Michaelis, Wolf, Ever, Oppen- 
heim, Ma;x Wirth, Emminghaus, and a hundred 
other professors, editors, economists, Jews and 
Christians, propagated the new gospel in the press 
and in the universities. 

From 1858 onwards, " Associations of Political 
Economy " were organized, and economical con- 
gresses were summoned. Influential committees 
served as links, intermediaries between the annual 
and periodical congresses, who in their turn met 
in all the commercial centres of Germany. This 
agitation was cleverly and energetically led, and 
had a complete success ; the new social and eco- 
nomical philosophy destroyed the ancient bases on 
which German society rested. 

The era of railway companies, of banks, and of 
societies of credit began, and in the vortex of all 
this financial dishonesty, of all these industrial 
preoccupations, none thought of the proletaries ; 
not a thought was given to the " Fourth Estate," 
which nevertheless was begging for the crumbs 
from the rich man's table. Schulz-Delitsch had, 
it is true, promised to muzzle popular greediness. 
The bourgeoisie believed in the word of this fool- 
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ish old man, and gaily continued its hunt for 
money, its mad race for employment, for lucrative 
honours, for happy speculations, without observ- 
ing the glances of hatred and envy that were oast 
at it. 

" Freetrade," said Schulz-Delitsch, to the work- 
ing classes, " has introduced free competition. 
Work, learn, save, economise, lead a life of toil 
and of renunciation, acquire capital, and then you 
can enter the lists with the rich bourgeoisie, with 
the Jews, with capital itself." 

This advice resembles that given by some 
pleasant person to the poor who complained that 
they had no bread — " Then eat cake ! " 

How could the German workman, who gained 
barely sufficient for existence, save enough capital 
for any competiti on ? 

Then it was that a young man, with glistening 
•eyes, with an inspired countenance, full of fire 
and courage, eaten up by ambition, gifted with 
extraordinary talents, rich, sharp and hard-work- 
ing like all the men of his race, in the very best 
society of Berlin, where he counted Humboldt 
and all the other well-known clever and literary 
men among his friends, descended into the arena. 

This new athlete was called Ferdinand Lassalle. 

The ** disinherited '* had discovered their man, 
their champion. 
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Carried away by the current of a rapidly^ 
acquired popularity, Lassalle engaged in a polemic, 
which is to this day celebrated with the advocates 
of Free Competition. Poor Schulz-Delitsch never 
recovered it. In this joust Lassalle used the 
weapon of short speeches, very much to the point,, 
which he borrowed from the school of Hegel; in 
these speeches he gave proof of the immense 
resources of his learning joined to the eloquence 
of a tribune. 

" Poor wretches that you are," he exclaimed' 
to the working men, " do you not see that you' 
are being deceived. What I are you still discuss- 
ing the subject of free competition, freetrade,^ 
exemption from service, questions, in a word, 
which have been decided long ago, which became 
orders of the day without raising any debate ! 
You are letting yourselves be robbed, you are 
nothing but political instruments in the hands of 
clever and selfish people ! " 

" Armed with all the knowledge of his age," 
as he himself proclaimed in his Oriental pride, 
Lassalle came down like a hurricane on the stock-- 
brokers, the investors, and the robbers ; he con-- 
founded and made them howl with rage, and thusJ 
raised tremendous enthusiasm among the working 
classes. Henceforward he was the object of a 
veritable worship which continues down to our day. 
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" To some," he writes in one of his letters, " I 
am a man of the greatest genius, and of a super- 
human character, from whom great things are to 
be expected." 

"I am a man,'' he wrote in French, " who has 
devoted his life to a holy cause, to the cause of 
the people even to its utmost consequences. It is 
a cause which is destined to triumph in this 
century, but which will bring extreme dangers and 
difficulties to its supporters."* 

He had guessed the secret instincts of the 
masses, and knew how to put their aspirations 
into words with irresistible logic and power 
of proof. I know nothing more touching, more 
fascinating, than the pamphlets and pleadings of 
Lassalle, written and pronounced against his 
adversaries of the law courts, the press, the 
parliamentary tribune, and the university lecture 
halls- In public meetings, on leaving the courts 
of law, Lassalle used to be carried in triumph on 
the shoulders of his supporters — like the king of 
the people, the king of the poor and the op- 
pressed. 

The law of wages, exposed by Lassalle in a 
very logical treatise, based upon official statistics 
of terrible truth, gained for him at once the 

* A Page of Love, by Ferdinand Lassalle ; Letters and Confessions 
(in French). Leipsic, 1878. 
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adhesion of the working men of all the industrial 
districts. Saxony, central Germany, Westphalia, 
Rhenish Prussia, saluted him as a messiah, and 
no one was more convinced than he of the hu- 
manity of the great part that he was called upon 
to perform. 

" I was born," he wrote from Berlin on the 
5th October, 1840, in his picturesque French, to 
a young Russian girl to whom he was engaged, 
" I was born, as Heine said of me, when I was 
nineteen years old, to die like a gladiator, with a 
smile on my lips. It is all the same to me 
whether I suffer much or little in my life. Let 
others be happy ! To natures like mine, it is 
enough to fight, to shed slowly every drop of my 
blood even to the last, to eat my heart, and, 
while death is in my soul, to appear smiling." 

In another letter, to the same person, he wrote, 
** I am without feeling for myself. I have neither 
pity, nor mercy, nor sentiment about my own 
existence, with which I have vowed to myself to 
fight a long fight. That is why I shall never be 
unhappy even when I am alone ! No unhappi- 
ness is possible to me. Let them break the bare 
and lonely rock of my life, and I should feel no 

more than the rock does when it is broken 

I only feel for those and by those whom I love. 
The misfortunes of those I love make me the 
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more unhappy in that I am insensible for my- 
self, that I centre only in those that I love all 
my need of happiness, of rest, of sweet and 
agreeable impressions. Therefore the misfortunea 
of those that I love is the only door by which un- 
happiness can enter into my life "* 

In 1863, when he reviewed at Solingen (Rhenish 
Prussia) his battalions of ragged proletaries, with 
their matted hair and their sunburnt features^ 
10,000 voices acknowledged with acclamation that 
this beautiful Jew, with the pale face, the shining 
eyes, the powerful voice, and the lion's courage^ 
should be the president of the " General League 
of Grerman "Workmen." 

It was on this occasion that Lassalle, ardent 
partisan of German unity, addressed himself for 
the first time to M. de Bismarck. As the burgo- 
master of Solingen had sent a force of police to 
dissolve the meeting, Lassalle, accompanied by 
his army of 10,000 paupers went to the telegraph 
office and directly addressed the president of the 
ministry at Berlin. He began his despatch by 
these words : " Progressist burgomaster prevents 
by force my speaking at meeting that he wishes 

to dissolve, &c. &c I ask justice and that 

his ruling be disallowed, &c., &c " 



* A Page of Love by Ferdinand Lassalle. Letters and Confessions. 
Leipsic, 1878. 
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M. do Bismarck acknowledged Lassalle*s right, 
but his answer arrived too late. 

Lassalle then opened a vigorous campaign in 
the newspapers against the leaders of the pro- 
gressist party. The royal procurators, who be- 
longed to this party, instituted endless proceed- 
ings against him. He always defended himself 
with incomparable talent, and drove judges and 
lawyers wild; each trial became for him a scene 
of victory, a triumph. The workmen waited for 
him in the street to greet him with enthusiastic 
cheering. One day there was very nearly a 
revolution in Cologne in his honour. 

When he took in hand the cause of the cele- 
brated Countess de Ilatzfeldt, a member of the 
Prussian royal family, Lassalle " sprang," as he 
expressed it, " on to the bench of the accused, not 
like a man who has to defend himself, but like a 
man who is about to triumph." This Mme. de 
Hatzfeldt was married to a brutal debauchee, who 
kept her imprisoned in a dreary castle among the 
mountains, while he lived and travelled with his 
mistress, the Baroness de Meyendorff, a woman 
of means and intrigues, ancient Russian spy at 
Paris, to whom he had willed all his fortune. 
Lassalle unmasked fourteen false witnesses whom 
the Count had suborned. The trial lasted 
seven days, and Lassalle established, by irre- 
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fragable proofs, the iafamy of the Count, and, on 
the last day, in a speech which lasted six hours, 
he so thoroughly identified himself with the case 
that he crushed the Count and his accomplices. 

He writes, in French, to tell the history to the 
young Russian lady of whom we have already 
made mention, and says : " Nothing, Sophie, can 
give you an idea of the electrical impression that 
I caused. The whole town, the people of the 
entire province, were swimming in floods of 
enthusiasm ! The people had seen the face of a 
man ; they had understood me. But not only the 
people, but every class, the middle class too, were 

wild with admiration When we arrived at 

Dusseldorf I was deafened by their acclamations. 
They unharnessed the horses and insisted on 
dragging the carriage with the Countess and me 
themselves. The meaning of this is that though 
this was not properly speaking a political trial, the 
people understood that it was political in the pro- 
foundest sense of the word, that it was a rising 
against oppression ! Not only was I absolved, but 
I had struck a formidable blow. That day gave 
me throughout the provinces the renown of an 
unequalled orator, and of a man of incomparable 
energy; and that renown was spread far and 
wide through the country by the newspapers. It 
has given me the reputation of being a man who. 
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single-handed, dares to face the entire universe^ 
Thenceforward the democratic party in the 
Rhenish provinces has openly acknowledged me to 
be one of its leaders."* 

In thus pleading the cause of Mme. de Hatzfeldt, 
Lassalle created for himself many powerful ene- 
mies. The entire Prussian aristocracy was ranged 
against him, the Government also, and every 
Government official, " the hangers-on to rank and 
riches." Men had sworn to ruin him. But he 
faced every attack with that force, that energy^ 
which had already attracted the notice of Henry 
Heine, his co-religionist. There was but one 
tenacious Jew, one Lassalle, who could thus resist 
without losing courage. Time after time were 
legal actions brought against him ; he was calum- 
niated, mocked in hired journals, annoyed in a 
thousand ways, and imprisoned ; but he succeeded 
in making himself heard even through the walls 
of his prison. 

The liberal and progressist press distinguished 
itself especially in this struggle, and threw itself^ 
like a pack of hungry hounds, on the heroic 



* A Page of Love, by Ferdinand Lassalle, p. 87. Lassalle made the 
acquaintance of Mme. de Hatzfeldt in Berlin, in 1840, She had then 
been married twenty years, during which she had suffered untold 
misery ; her husband had ill-treated her since the first day they were 
married. Lassalle was at that time twenty years of age. He had 
never studied for the bar ; but he studied in order to defend this cele- 
brated case, which he finally gained after nine years of ceaseless 
struggles. 
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tribune. No one has scourged that press for its 
ignorance, its venality, and its cowardice in such 
ironical terms as Lassalle. He calls these scrib- 
blers a " band of ignorant, unknown, cowardly 
wretches, willing to do any dirty work and to 
defend any cause provided that they be well paid 
for it." 

The pamphlet that he addressed to " Monsieur 
Bastiat-Schultz de Delitsch ** gave its quietus to 
the progressist party. 

Lassalle also struck a blow with his murderous 
club at the doctrinary adversaries of Bismarck's 
ministry. This constitutional period, called ** the 
period of opposition," was only a melancholy 
farce. Then it was that the famous historian 
Sybel, that type of the German national-liberal 
professor, exclaimed in Parliament, "that he 
would not dirty his mouth by pronouncing a 
certain name." This was meant for M. de Bis- 
marck, to whom to-day he offers incense on 
bended knees. 

Lassalle was no partisan either of a cosmopo- 
litan policy nor of armed revolution. He was the 
declared enemy of every international proceeding 
and of every violent proceeding. He never de- 
manded anything but an economical and political 
reform which should also be national, German, 
based upon the universal suffrage of all citizens 

X 
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of the age of one-and-twenty. Partisan of Ger- 
man unity, he exhorted Prussia to place herself at 
the head of the centralising movement. 

Lassalle, the philosophical Jew,* was therefore 
an eminently national reformer. His adversaries 
could only oppose to him calumnies and personal 
attacks. People even went so far as to accuse 
him of being the ally of the Jesuits and the 
Ultramontanes, because he wrote a letter to the 
Bishop of Mayence relative to his marriage with 
the young Russian lady who has been previously 
mentioned. 

"When 96 per cent.f of the population face 
the question of universal suffrage as though it 
were a question of stomach," he exclaimed, " and 
when this idea has been propagated through the 
body of the whole nation by the natural warmth 
of the stomach, then the victory will be 
certain ! " 

* It is more or less curious to note the little importance that Lassalle 
attached to his co-religionists. Here is what he says on the subject to 
the woman of whom he wished to make his wife : " It is true that I 
could make the sacrifice of my creed to you and become a Christian, al- 
though, according to oor laws, it is not necessary, and Jews and 
Christians can intermarry. And if it were necessary, I would perhaps 
do it. I wish to tell you why I do not like the Jews. As a rule I 
detest them. I see in them only the degenerate sons of a great, bat 
very distant past. These men have contracted, through centuries of 
filavery, the habits of slaves, and for that reason I am extremely un- 
favourable to them. Therefore I have no connection with them 
Amongst my friends, and in the world that surrounds me here, there 
are scarcely any Jews." — A Page of Love, p. 49. French Edition, 
Leipsic, 1878. 

t According to official statistics, the number of Prussians with a 
revenue insufficient for life form about 96 per cent, of the total 
population. 
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This idea of the English chartists was his aim, 
the motive power of his action and his colossal 
propaganda. He only hoped for peaceable re- 
form by the help of the introduction of universal 
suffrage. 

" My arms fell from me with surprise,'* he 
says, " when reading the official statistics of M. 
Dieterici (head of the Statistical Department). I 
there found that 96 per cent, of the population 
pay 79 per cent, of indirect taxes, and that only 
21 per cent, of these taxes are furnished by the 
rest of the nation who have all the political 
rights, while the mass of 96 per cent, have 
none I " 

" If reforms are not made," Lassalle prophesied, 
" there will be a revolution ; " and he wrote : 

**I am convinced of the approach of the revo- 
lution. It will either be brought about legally 
with all the blessings and benefits of peace, if the 
people in high places have any sense, and make 
up their minds in time; or else it will be a savage 
and terrible irruption, with hob-nailed shoes and 
destructive convulsions. It will come in one 
way or the other. When, far from the noise of 
the day, I shut myself up in history ; then, oh ! 
then, I already hear the echoing sound of its 
distant feet I " 

It will be seen that, for Lassalle, who was an 
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ideiI5st, the word reroIntioQ signified cbange, 
transf cnrmtioTi iin<Ier the iznpolse of a new idea. 
And thr^ change was to be a peaceable and 
beneficent ref 3rTn, if proposed by social autho- 
rxties^ seconded br the derotion of all those who 
have anj charge, any duty, anj mission to 
aeoomphsh in their position; bat this reform 
would be lerolationarr and bloodj, and would 
leare only ruins if the leading classes forgot 
their duties, if they stopped their ears to the 
murmurs of the people, and closed their eyes 
before the evidently threatening storm; if they 
prevented the social authorities from carrying out 
the work of conciliation ; if they did not follow 
the precepts of the Bible and of the wise men, and 
the example of the great apostles of humanity. 

How often have the philosophers of antiquity 
spoken to their epoch about reforms to be carried 
out by the social authorities.^ 

LassaUe has continued to be the prophet, the 
apostle, the hero, the god of the Grerman working 
classes, who are less excessive in their demands 
than the Russian revolutionists, their neighbours. 
How often have we not seen the columns of the 
socialist newspapers filled with enthusiastic 
poetry in honour of LassaUe I Here is one that 
we translate literally. 

♦ See the passages qnoted from the works of M. Le Ray. 
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** Who is it that pronounces the truest word ? 
Who extends to every corner of the country ? Is 
it the Pope of Eome? Is it a Bishop in his 
cathedral ? Oh, no ! Oh, no 1 Oh, no ! It could 
not be either Pope or Bishop I 

" Who is it that pronounces the truest word ? 
Tell us the name of this man. Is it Malher, 
Knack, or some other ? Was it the great army 
of Monks ? Oh, no ! Oh, no 1 Oh, no 1 It could 
not be a Monk I 

" Who then was it who pronounced this great 
word of truth? Tell his name aloud, in every 
place 1 It was the great tribune of the people — 
whose bones repose at Breslau. It was he alone 
— Ferdinand Lassalle alone I '* 

Lassalle is looked upon as the redeemer of the 
proletaires. Although dead, he is to finish by his 
spirit the deliverance of the disinherited classes. 
The Frde Zeitung (Free Gazette) published a 
Credo which is, so to speak, the supreme cry of 
this worship of the tribune's memory.* 

" I believe in Ferdinand Lassalle — ^the Messiah 
of the 19th century — in a political and social 
resurrection for my people languishing in 
misery; who are instructed in the irrefragable 
doctrines of the working state which Ferdinand 
Lassalle honoured. He was born of a despised 

♦ No. 6, 1869. 
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race — suffered from the middle classes and from 
reaction. Died by the hand of a murderer.*^ 
Rose again in the hearts of his disciples — and ia 
the spirit of the working class — whence he will 
come to judge — all the enemies of his doctrine." 

In a correspondence in the New Democrat^ 
Socialist, two or three years ago, a worj^man in^ 
Hamburg advised his socialistic co-religionists to 
teach their children the following lines, as he had 
done himself. The lines are a parody of a 
German prayer. 

I am small, my hearfc is pure, 
Let no one dare to dwell therein 
Bat Ferdinand Lassalle alone ! t 

Any one who follows, even slightly, the German 
socialistic press, must remark, every Saturday, 
the announcements of conferences for the Sunday,, 
of which the subjects are often named thus : 
Lassalle and Socrates — Lassalle and Ghn'sty&c., &c- 

And it is in presence of this undying ardour for 
popular reforms that the classes, supposed to be 
leading, continue to deceive themselves and to 
misuse their position, their power, their wealth, 

* Mademoiselle Doninger, daaghter of the Bavarian Ambassador at 
Florence, fell violently in love with Lassalle at Geneva. He was killed 
by a Roumanian, Bakwitza, in a dnel arising from jealousy. Mademoi- 
selle Doninger married Bakwitza, whom she shortly afterwards left for 
the Viennese actor, Friedmann. At present she is making dramatic 
tours through the chief towns of Germany. 

f Ich hin IcleiUf m&in Herzist rein, 
8oU Niemand wohnen d/reiUf 
Als mevn Jesulein, 
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their intellectual refinemetit, and that they 
aggravate the vices of a social, economical, and 
political situation, which demands, in Germany as 
in Russia, such urgent and sweeping reforms I 

II. 

The victorious war of 1866 only served to blind 
spirits, and to mislead consciences more than 
ever. Respect for every historical right was 
trampled under foot, Austria was turned out of 
house and home, after having been for a thousand 
years the head and the hand of Germany ; states, 
which had existed for centuries, disappeared 
suddenly ; ancient dynasties were not only de- 
spoiled of their crown, but of all their rights and 
their fortune ; and, on his return from his fratri- 
cidal expedition, the King of Prussia publicly 
distributed a portion of the booty to his councillors 
and generals.* We also have our projects of 

* M. de Bismarok received 400,000 thalers, about £60,000 ; General de 
Boon, 800,000 thalers, the others 200,000 thalers apiece. Already^ 
under Frederick the Great, wars had become financial operations, under, 
taken for the king bj his generals with a yiew to percentage. A certaiii 
colonel of an infantry regiment, whom Frederick had christened by the 
tolerably ridiculous nickname Qmnttis Inoilius, had made himself cele- 
brated during the Saxon campaign by pillaging and entirely emptying 
the houses and properties of the Count de Bnihl, the elector's minister* 
M. Thiebault relates an anecdote thus : ** During one of his visits to 
Sans^Souci, the king seemed to have decided to tease this man each day 
at dinner, and pushed the joke so far as to ask him one day, before 
many witnesses, how much he had carried oft when he cleared out tho 
oastle of the Count de Briihl. ' It is an old story,' said the monarch % 
* everything is effaced now by the treaty of peace, and by time, you have 
no inquiry to fear; besides you have long since swallowed all the shame.. 
All the world knows that you are a robber ; that reputation you have 
thoroughly well established; so you need make no difficulties about 
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change, then said the socialists ; let us organize, 
our turn will come, and we will have our share, 
as they have had theirs. What did the allega- 
tions matter that were made to them, that these 
violent changes had been made simply and solely 
in view of German unity. Are there not also 
other ends which justify the use of violence, if 
once one admits that the end justifies the means ? 
The German workman is very indifferent to the 
grandeur of his country. What touches him 
above all else, is his own situation and that of his 
comrades. And, in truth, one cannot blame him 
for thinking that the question of wages is much 
more important than that of German military 
glory. " In vain," said a German economist, " do 
you put before the socialists the sacred character 
of property. They answer you by a simple ques- 
tion : Are the existence of entire States and the 
rights of old dynasties less sacred than domains, 
houses, factories, and incomes from every source, 
as the penal code considers it a worse offence to 
attack the first than the second ? As soon as the 
historical right is no longer respected, property 
falls, for it has no other right. Inheritance being 

telling ns honestly what you carried away. Come, now, make an effort ; 
tell us what that rascally godsend was worth to you ? ' Quintus, who 
had already suffered many similar attacks, could not bear this one, and 
replied : * Your Majesty ought to know all about it, for I did nothing 
except by your orders ; I gave you an account, and you went shares with 



me."' 
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only the material side of the historical tradition, 
why should this material tradition be kept up, when 
you destroy by a stroke of a sword or of a pen 
every intellectual tradition ? You must abolish 
inheritance, and after a generation socialism will 
establish itself by its own efforts." 

Lassalle was no Ddore, but his fame increased 
after his death. The nimbus of the martyr was 
placed upon his brow ; he was regarded as the 
founder of the " socialist religion ; " he became a 
demigod. 

He himself had designed, as his successor, 
Bernard Becker, who had fled his country in 
1848, and had returned to Frankfort in 1862. 
The League recognised the new president at an 
♦election. But Becker had not the qualities 
necessary for the leadership of a party, and it was, 
in reality. Doctor J. B. de Schweitzer who became 
the soul of the movement. M. de Schweitzer was 
an old barrister, and a literary man of great 
talent. This socialist gentleman was a Catholic, 
and, it is said, that he practised his religious 
duties. In partnership with Lassalle, he had 
founded at Frankfort the first organ of the League, 
the Democrat' Socialist The journal of the Frank- 
fort committee was transported to Berlin when 
Becker was called to that town to take the general 
presidency. Mme. de Hatzfeldt, the friend and 
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disciple of Lassalle, soon quarrelled however with* 
the new president, who had neither the qualities 
necessary to enable him to make a good appear- 
ance in her drawing-room, nor sufficient influence 
and energy to counteract the intrigues and dilatori- 
ness of the provincial committees which were 
directed by zealous partisans. 

As soon as the Baron de Schweitzer had taken 
the place of Becker, he tried to gain over and 
group around him all the old exiles of 1848, as 
well those who had come back to Grermany, as 
those who continued to live in London, Paris ^ 
Geneva, and Zurich, such men as Charles Marx, 
founder of the International, J. Philip Becker,. 
Eustow, Hess, H. Wuttke, all men of great 
intellectual value, and of much experience. 
They became the assiduous collaborators of the 
official organ of the party, the Democrat-Socialist. 
The new president of the League, M. de Schweitzer, 
himself published in February 1865, a series of 
articles on the " Bismarck Ministry," in which he- 
regarded as inevitable, and demanded as necessary^ 
the political organization of Germany " by blood 
and steel," as was done in 1866 in the Confedera- 
tion of the North, and in 1871 in the new 
German Empire. These " Bismarckian *' articles 
obtained for their author many furious attacks 
from all parts. All his colleagues, all the well- 
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known personages of the democracy, at once 
broke off their connection with the party, or, at 
least, with the president and his organ at Berlin. 
Schweitzer declared that he was neither fool 
enough, nor coward enough, to shut his eyes ta 
evident facts, that he believed in the logic of 
history, and that this logic would force the house 
of HohenzoUern to continue to the end in the 
road that they had begun to travel. 

Serious and loyal critics are obliged to acknow- 
ledge that Schweitzer in this proved himself to be 
the true follower of Lassalle, for, under those two 
chiefs, German socialism was eminently nationaly 
notwithstanding all the efforts that were made to 
drag it into the international and cosmopolitan 
road. While these two profoundly educated men 
were at the head of the League, the agents and 
partisans of the International Society, notably 
Bebel and Liebknecht, were agitating without any 
great result, and in three years Schweitzer gained 
4,000 subscribers to his newspaper. 

Nevertheless the gulf between them became 
wider than ever. The committees were divided into 
two camps. On her side, the Countess de Hatz- 
feldt continued her intrigues. Schweitzer was 
condemned to six months' imprisoment, and was 
therefore powerless. When, on the occasion of a 
dinner in one of the Rhenish towns, Folke, the 
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ancient provisional president of the Leagae, 
proposed the health of King William, who had 
just granted universal suffrage to the workmen, 
the intransigents of the International raised an 
alarm of treason. While these things were going 
on, Becker quitted Germany and went into 
Austria to found a section of the IntemoMonal. 
Mme. de Hatzfeldt also broke with the League 
(December 1866), and created another association 
which was also based upon the Statutes of Lassaile, 
and which was ironically called the female branch. 

On the proposition of Schweitzer, the League 
decided, in May, 1867, that henceforward the cen^ 
tral president should be elected by the direct vote 
of every member throughout Germany. Schweit-^ 
zer succeeded so well in reorganizing the ad- 
ministration, that he was elected president at 
every election until 1871, when he retired into 
privacy. 

It was in 1867 that the new party first put for- 
ward a candidate for the Parliament of the Con- 
federation of the North. In the district of 
Barmen-Elberfeld, Schweitzer was supported by 
the working men against both the Conservative 
candidate, M. de Bismarck, and the Liberal can- 
didate, Forckenbeck. He did not succeed at this 
first election, although he obtained 7,900 votes ; 
but he was elected some months later, at the 
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same time as another socialist, Fritsohe, was for 
the district of Lennep-Hettmann. Hasenclever 
was also elected in Rhenish Prussia, at Duisburg, 

The intransigents on their side sent two de- 
puties to the Heiohstag, Forsterling and Mende, 
who were elected at Chemnitz and at Freiberg in 
Saxony. 

Liebknecht, who had given up the editorship of 
the Social Democrat since the " Bismarckar- 
tickln,*' * of Schweitzer, had come to settle in 
Leipsic ; under the inspiration of Charles Marx, 
founder and director of the International Society,, 
and with the help of his friend, Bebel, he placed 
himself at the head of the dissentient party. The 
particularist political elements of Saxony and 
Germany cordially supported the two adversaries 
of Schweitzer who had made themselves pro- 
pagators of the doctrines of the International. 
The ranks of the intransigent party soon num- 
bered so many members, that Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht were sent to the Reichstag as Saxon 
deputies, and were enabled to found a newspaper, 
the Volhstaat {Qovernment of the People). 

The attacks against Schweitzer redoubled on 
every side. He had kept up the relations with 
the noblesse which he possessed by his birth, and 
he had received their support up to a certain 

• The articles on Bismarck. 
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point, when he wrung universal sufiErage from th# 
King. It was therefore very easy to make him 
pass for a reactionary, which, translated into the 
language of Bebel and Liebknecht, signified an 
agent of the Government, and a traitor. The two 
chiefs of the dissentient party declared that at 
the next general assembly they would come for- 
ward to support their accusation in person. 
Although they were not members of the League 
of the Lassallians, they appeared, on the invitation 
of Schweitzer himself, who was strong in his own 
sense of right, before the assembly which was held 
at Barmen on the 28th March, 1 869. 

Out of fifty-six delegates, forty-two pronounced 
in favour of Schweitzer, but Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht considered this vote as a victory. It 
assured to them influential minds in the Lassallian 
party, and even at Barmen, they took advantage 
of it to modify the article of the statutes relative to 
the presidency. Schweitzer, feeling that he was 
threatened, had recourse to a little coup d^etat 
He appealed to the " people, the sovereigns of the 
League.'* The result of this plebiscite was 
favourable to the president who had an over- 
whelming majority. 

At this time the reunion and fusion of the two 
branches of the Lassallian association was brought 
about. The Countess de Hatzfeldt, Schweitzer 
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•and Mende, had come to a secret understanding, 

^nd one fine day the Free Gazette of Mende, which 

.appeared at Dresden, and the Social Democrat of 

Schweitzer, published at Berlin, addressed an 

appeal to the electors inviting them to ratify the 

election of a new president comnion to the two 

reconciled branches. Mende was elected pro- 

Tisional president, and then Schweitzer took his 

place. The Countess de Hatzfeldt soon amused 

herself with fresh manoeuvres and tried to sow 

discord during two months' imprisonment that 

Schweitzer suffered, but Mende was able to hold 

her in check and to defeat her schemes. 

Furious at this discomfiture, Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht redoubled their activity, and their intrigues 
with the International. They first convoked a 
Congress at Cassel, but not finding their hold 
very strong there they moved to Eisenach. The 
Lassallian delegates presented themselves there 
in such numbers that they formed the majority, 
the internationalists quitted the hall. By the end 
of the Congress, the two fractions had divided into 
two distinct parts, each of which was pursuing 
a different object. 

Meanwhile the war of 1870-71 broke out. It 
was unfavourable to the socialists. The national 
and Conservative elements reappeared in the 
front rank. On the other hand, the Catholics, 
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priests, and laity put themselves at the head of 
the workmen's movement in the Catholic districts 
of Rhenish Prussia, Bavaria, Silesia, and Baden. 
They attempted to start a Christian socialist 
party, and christened their chief newspaper 
Christian Social Pages. Amongst the men who 
occupied themselves thus theoretically and prac- 
tically with reforms, we must quote the name of 
the learned director of the Historical and Political 
Annals of Munich^ Edmund Jorg, ♦ Canon Mou- 
fang, Kettler, the Bishop of Mayence, the Abb6 
Schings, founder of the Christian Social Paper, 

This combination of circumstances prevented 
the Lassallians from sending any representative 
to the Reichstag in 1871. The international, or 
Bebelian, socialists were more fortunate, thanka 
to the Saxon particularists who voted with them. 
Bebel was elected deputy. 

Schweitzer resigned his presidency (end oF 
June, 1871), and no longer interested himself in. 
the struggle. Hasenclever succeeded him as presi- 
dent. 

Schweitzer has been much calumniated. Even 
his bitterest enemies have acknowledged that they 

* It was M. Jorg who first wrote a History of the Social and Political 
Parties in QermamAf, 226 pages, in 8vo., Fribonrg, Herder, 1867 ; Dr. 
Badolf Mayer {The Struggle for Emancipation of the Fourth Estate, 2 
Tols. : Berlin. 1874) ; and Dr. Jager (Socialism^ 1873), have also written, 
profonndl/ on the social question in Germany. 
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have been quite unable to find any proofs of his 
pretended treason. 

Schweitzer died in 1876, poor and resigned be- 
forehand, for no one knew better than he how 
changeable are the caprices of the masses. The 
Social Democrat, the paper that he had originated, 
ceased to appear in 1871, and was only tem- 
porarily replaced by the Agitator which also be- 
longed to Schweitzer. 

Hasenclever started the New Democrat Socialist 
with the funds of the Association. 

Hasenclever, the actual heir to the crown and 
sceptre of Lassalle, was born in 1837 at Arnsberg. 
He was formerly a working tanner, and as an ap- 
prentice, travelled through the whole of Grermany 
and Italy. In 1862 he was editor of the Gazette 
of the People of Westphalia, Hasenclever passes 
for a cultivated and capable man ; gifted with a 
real oratorical talent, he has achieved successes 
even iti the German Reichstag. Everywhere he 
has been seconded by the chemist, writer, orator 
and agitator Haselmann. 

In 1871 the congress which met at Stuttgard 
numbered 66 delegates, representing 13,080 
members, or 113 associations of 160 members 
apiece. The programme of Charles Marx was 
accepted, they demanded the international or- 
ganization of the Fourth Estate {Vierter Stand), 

T 
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absolute equality, the abolition of salaries, and 
of the system of common protection, the aboli- 
tion of all privileges of position, of birth, of reli- 
gion, the suffrage for every individual of the age 
of twenty in all communal and provincial elec- 
tions, direct legislation by the people (the voting 
or rejection of laws by the people, to whom they 
were to be referred), the replacement of the per- 
manent army by a national militia, education free, 
lay and obligatory, progressive instead of direct 
taxation, the encouragement and credit of the 
State for all productive associations, finally the 
abolition of all laws upon the press, and upon the 
right of association of meeting. This fairly radical 
and confused programme has but one point in 
common with that of Lassalle, who also demanded 
State subventions in aid of working men who 
were desirous of creating productive and profes- 
sional associations. 

The fourth assembly of the party, which was 
held in the following year at Eisenach, showed the 
existence of 11 local committees, represented by 
seven delegates, acting in the name of 10,000 
members. 

At this time, M. de Tessendorf was called to 
Berlin as procureur general. M. de Tessendorf 
wished to exhibit his zeal, and he made too good 
an exhibition. His clumsiness, his petty persecu- 
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tion which was as useless as it was ridiculous, 
increased the strength of the persecuted party in 
public opinion, and M. de Tessendorf manoeuvred 
so well, that he unwittingly became the inter- 
mediary between the two hostile parties, the 
Lassallians and the Bebelians, and thus inaugu- 
rated the third period of German Socialism.* 

The number of socialist prosecutions amounted 
in all to 2,843 ; 2,065 in Prussia, 418 in Saxony, 
and 360 in the Southern States. The total of the 
condemnations represented 200 years of prison and 
200,000 francs of fines. A Saxon journalist, 
Petjold, underwent in one year alone 26 prosecu- 
tions, and the deputy Most was, for his part, con- 
demned to 54 months of imprisonment. 



III. 

The result of these attempts to palliate the evil 
and to reform society by means of magistrates 
and policemen was to gain 600,000 votes to the 
socialist candidates in 1877. At present this 
party counts 12 deputies in the Reichstag; it 
possesses 14 printing presses, and 54 newspapers, 

* The fusion of the two branches took place at Gotha ; on the 25th 
Jnne, 1875, at midnight, after three dajs spent in discussion and debate, 
the President of the Lassalle party cried in a transport of joj, " At 
length the work of fusion and union is terminated j let us set to work 
with new ardour/' and thereupon the chiefs of the opposed parties struck 
up the Mcurseillaise of the German workmen, and drank out of the same 
glass. 
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of which 13 appear daily ; of some of these a& 
many as 30,000 or 40,000 copies are sold. 

The German socialist party understood, as well 
as M. de Bismarck, that the press is the leading 
power of modern times. The total number of 
subscriptions to socialist prints is over 130,000,. 
which represents, at least, half a million of 
readers, for one must not count more than one 
number for each workshop. In many tailors^ 
work-rooms an apprentice reads the journal aloud 
for the benefit of his companions. 

The Emperor, M. de Bismarck, the magistracy,^ 
the clergy, and the Parliament are the objects of 
the incessant attacks of these publications. After 
the executions of Satory, the New Social- Democrat 
exclaimed* : " The blood is steaming there as on 
Golgotha 1 " And some months later, under the 
title of Who walks at the head of civilisation ? t it 
represented the struggle undertaken by the Com- 
munists as " a fight for civilisation, of which we 
must celebrate brilliantly the anniversary, for the 
Commune washed off all the shameful stains 
which disfigured the face of France." 

The weekly democratic paper of Furth has also 
made a statement of doctrines which it may be 
useful to learn : — 

" Socialism is the preface to a grand period of 

* No. 42} 1873. t Nob. 117, 120, 128; 1873. 
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atheistic civilisation, for which we are having the 
honour of working, and which will embrace a 
long series of ages. Socialism, unlike theism, is 
not based upon fear, but upon self-confidence. The 
principle of socialism is that there is no existence 
beyond natural laws. Man is an individual and not 

a personality. He has no personal responsibility." 

* _^^ 

The Nemesis^ of Dresden, wrote in 1872 : " The 
present day has long since proved that the Bible 
has but a very small historical value, and that, at 
best, it can only be looked upon as a chronicle, of 
a fairly coarse kind, of monotheistic civilisation, a 
chronicle stamped with the mark of the most 
senseless delirium.*' 

Under the title of The Gospel of this Age^ the 
same publication added : — 

" Atheism and socialism are one, for socialist de- 
mocracy is, in itself, a religion. . . . The eman- 
cipation of the mind must be gained by 
materialism; but this last must be guided and 
ruled by the teachings of sociahsm.'* 

According to the Volkstaat^ the death of the 
last theist will be the deliverance of the last slave. 
** The future must belong to atheism. There is 
no salvation for humanity but in atheism." 

According to the German democrat-socialists, 
an entire disappearance of religion can alone 
ensure the victory of social democracy. The 
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Yolkstaat thus explains it : *^ The hope of a satis-^ 
factory result from a socialist revolution is a 
fantastic utopia, as long as you neglect to destroy, 
by the general and profound instruction of the 
people, that superstitious belief in God. And as 
the socialists alone have the capacity and the will 
necessary to produce this result, it is our duty ta 
fulfil this obligation vrith zeal and devotion, and 
he alone is worthy of the name of socialist who, 
atheist and unbeliever himself, brings all his 
powers to bear upon the propagation of atheism 
and unbelief." 

We could multiply, through many pages, these 
extracts and quotations ; andafterhavingexhausted 
the newspapers we might take the pamphlets^ 
the almanacks, the songs which the socialist party 
spread annually by thousands through the 
country. More than 60,000 copies are sold 
annually of " Poor Conrad^ s Calendar ^ 

If the German Socialists understand the mean- 
ing of " liberty of the press," they also know the 
meaning of " liberty of meeting." Every Satur- 
day or Sunday evening bills are posted on the 
walls inviting the democrat-socialists to familiar 
meetings in a hall hired ad hoc, usually in a public- 
house. The author has assisted at many of these 
meetings,* which do not differ much in aspect, 

* Tide^ Voyage au Pays des Milliards, p. 851 ; and Les Prussiens en 
AJlemagne, p. 1^, both hy the author of Busses et Allemands. 
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physiognomy and speeches from the red clubs of 
the commune in Paris. The audience, perhaps, 
fidgets less because it drinks more. The subjects 
of the discussions are infinitely varied. Some- 
times they are announced beforehand on the bill ; 
when one of the preaching commercial travellers 
of the party has arrived to " teach his brothers,'* 
the number of bills and advertisements is 
doubled. There are about eight agents who thus 
travel through Germany at the expense of the 
committee of action; they are allowed about 12 
francs a day. 

But it would be childish to attribute to M. de 
Tessendorf and to his agents who were as clumsy as 
their master, the great leap that has been made in 
the last few years by German socialism. The 
martyr's crown, and even the active propaganda 
that has been carried on by the press and word of 
mouth, would not have sufficed to secure 600,000 
votes to the socialist candidates at the last elections 
had there not been some cause still graver. We 
have already stated that no statesman has ever 
seconded the revolutionary aspirations of the 
masses with more zeal than M. de Bismarck. 
Since 1866 the great chancellor has faithfully re- 
mained in community of ideas with the destruc- 
tive socialists. He has entirely reversed the 
whole economical and administrative system of 
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Prussia ; by the aid of the revolutionary opposi- 
tion he has conquered the Conservatives, who 
would not accept his new law on the organization 
of clubs. " The constitution of the clubs and 
the upper chamber (House of Lords) were/' says 
the Journal Democratique, " the last fortresses 
which remained to monarchy. Let them fall, and 
they will bury the whole system in their ruins ! ** 

And the New Democrat- Socialist thus applauded 
the victory of M. de Bismarck : ** The old world 
is going ! Forward ! Let us raise our red banner 
still higher ! " 

Therefore it is on his conscience that must in- 
directly fall the attempts of a party which has 
taken for its motto the device which also belongs 
to M. de Bismarck, " By blood and sword." 

"The assassin Nobiling," says a Prussian 
journal, published in Vienna, the New Free Press 
(Neue Freie PresseJ, ** did not shoot at the 
Emperor, but at the system. And if any moral 
conclusion can be deduced from the crimes of the 
11th May, and 2nd June, we should find it in this 
quotation from Shakespeare : " There is some- 
thing rotten in the State of Denmark ! " 

" Yes,*' adds the Viennese paper, " this German 
empire, which was created in so brilliant a 
manner, does not satisfy every desire ; there is 
something amiss with its construction and de- 
velopment, so that a sort of vague uneasiness 
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invades the whole population, and from this 
pessimism are born the most atrocious crimes. 
Oharles Edward Nobiling, the assassin of yester- 
day, is a product of this state of mind, and, if 
he really believed that he was serving the welfare 
of the state in taking its supreme chief for his 
mark, it shows, firstly, that he had no idea of the 
extent of his crime; secondly, that a profound 
discontent reigns in the German empire, which 
will break out with a revolver or a gun at every 
opportunity. The two attempts which have just 
taken place, light up the edge of the abyss on 
which Germany is standing, as clearly as if they 
had been flashes of lightning.*' 

IV. 

We must sound this abyss in order to arrive at 
the real extent of the evil. When, in the books 
that we have published upon Germany, we have 
depicted, in realistic terms, the social dissolution 
of this vast, ill-gotten empire, people have raised 
a cry of exaggeration. They cannot make that 
reproach to-day, for it is with German brushes 
and colours that we are going to paint the moral 
picture of the capital " of the fear of God, and 
of good manners."* 

* It will be remembered that; H.M. William, when he took the 
imperial crown, declared that he was going to fonnd *' the empire of the 
lear of Qod, and of good manners." 
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A oelebrated German author, M. Gonstantine 
Franz, wrote some years ago: ^'The great 
'victories* of 1870-71, far from paralysing the 
social agitation, furnished it with new nourish- 
ment. We have gained exterior peace, but not 
interior content. Even amongst those who took 
part in the victories, there are many who feel 
more discontented since the war, than they did 
before it, for they see, with a profound bitterness,, 
how little all their sacrifices have brought to 
them, and that their condition, instead of getting 
better, has become worse, and that they have the 
prospect of having to bear still heavier burdens^ 
Bich gifts to generals are not likely to soften this 
bitterness; on the contrary. The milliards will 
bring us as little happiness as formerly their 
treasure brought to the Nebelungeu; Would to 
God that both had been buried in the Bhine t 
This shower of gold has turned every head, has 
excited cupidity, and in every way made life more 
expensive. That will be easily understood^ 
Everybody now counts by much larger sums, the 
banker counts by millions, the empire by hundreds 
ef millions. Hence a general rising of preten- 
sions, which has brought with it an augmentation, 
in the price of the necessaries of life, much 
greater than the increase in real resources. Hence 
also the fury of speculation which broke out after 
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the war like an epidemic. The speculation that 
went on in Berlin alone during some months is 
fabulous and scarcely credible. The * great 
events ' had their saturnalia. This is then the 
spirit that resulted from these triumphs, and 
which greeted them with such enthusiasm in the 
capital of the new empire I 

" These extravagances may be only momentary. 
Unfortunately they will leave traces of their 
passage. Of all these millions gained without 
trouble, the production has not been in the 
slightest degree favourably received. What pro- 
found irritation it must have caused in many 
breasts to see what scandalous gains have been 
obtained by speculation I Nothing can act more 
efficaciously in favour of socialism than such an 
abuse of the power of capital, which seems to 
give reason to the maxim of Proudhon, * Pro- 
perty is robbery.' For all these disgracefully 
lucrative affairs, although protected by law, are 
none the less a robbery from society, which by 
these gains is charged with a heavy mortgage 
without having received any service in return.^ 
On the other hand, any one who would establish 
a real hypothecary regime would put down 
socialism. For the moment, this last is in full 
prosperity, especially in the capital of the new 
empire, which attracts thousands of men to it by 
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virtue of its political centralization and of the 
new law upon establishment. All these new- 
comers have smelled out the heaps of gold amassed 
by greedy adventurers, while they themselves, 
poor and unrepresented, have only found misery. 
The growing opulence and splendour by which 
they are surrounded excite their envy and 
cupidity, and prepare the land wonderfully well 

to receive the seeds of revolution " 

" The thirst for gold," wrote the Deutsche Worte, 
in February, 1872, "depreciates the value of all 
that is not quoted on the Exchange. There no 
longer exists either moral or ideal value ; the rage 
for speculation has introduced amongst us, as in 
France, a veritable system of corruption. The 
alteration of public opinion constitutes a special 
rubric in the calculations of the speculators, so 
much so that even they who are its victims do not 
perceive it. This blind voracity stops neither be- 
fore the tried honesty of employes, nor before 
divine or human laws ; it throws to the winds 
everything that is noble when it is anxious to ob- 
tain its object. . . . The true appreciation of the 
beautiful no longer exists. Real art is now no- 
thing but a name ; pleasure and distraction are 
the only things desired or sought after. The 
national theatre that Schiller learned to consider 
:as a moral institution has lowered itself; the 
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theatre no longer understands its mission, and is 
of no further value. It is in such a state at pre-^ 
sent as to be no better than a poisonous atmos* 
phere." 

Far from trying to counteract this, the middle 
classes crowded into the front boxes of the most 
ddcolletes performances. The glorification of vice 
is the only thing that now obtains any applause 
in the theatres and music halls. The more coarse 
the piece, the greater its success. Excursion 
trains are organized to carry these plays into the 
provinces. 

And is it not also the bourgeoisie who buy up 
all the putrid literature which is announced and 
advertised in chosen language in every news- 
paper, so that it may the better excite the un- 
healthy curiosity of this frivolous class ? The 
obscene photographs, the stereoscopes, the trans- 
parent cards, the cigar-cases with disgusting pic- 
tures which are hawked about in the public- 
houses are bought not by the workman, but by 
the bourgeois. 

Go to the Orpheum^ to the Colosseum^ and 
whom do you find in the crowd dancing and eat- 
ing, smoking and drinking ? Again the bour- 
geoisie. 

The thirst of the middle classes for material 
pleasures, their anxiety for gain, launched them 
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immediately after the war into that orgy of specu- 
lation which ended in the Krach (the crash), 
and made of Berlin the "great metropolis of 
misery." 

The Country Oazette, in one of its numbers of 
November, 1872, thus traced the picture of this 
fever of pleasure and money which was then 
raging in the capital: — 

*' At Berlin every one is in a hurry ; one sees 
only beings who seem to have been set in motion 
by invisible wires. Some are grave and serious, 
others are grinning. It is curious to watch this 
flux and reflux of busy men in the streets. What 
is it that thus impels them onward ? It is the 
desire to make money, which leaves them neither 
peace nor rest." 

Schwabe, in a remarkable work upon the statis- 
tics of Berlin, says : — 

" Pleasures which are alone to be procured in 
the capital are nowadays the ideal of human 
felicity ; the number of zeros determines the 
moral and intellectual value of a man. He who 
has no money is looked down upon with con- 
descending pity. Money is an idol which ab- 
sorbs every vital power. Formerly men made 
false money, now money makes false men. 
Everything is venal^ even man himself. The god 
Mammon has introduced himself into the sane- 
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iuary of family life, and of love ; he concludes 
marriages, and makes friendships. In short, 
materialism has become the standing order of good 
society. This so-called * good society ' is cha- 
racterized by the Jewish spirit which, in Berlin, 
penetrates everywhere. For all these people 
money is the gauge of feelings, the yard measure 
of morality, the touchstone of principles. Money 
is the agent by means of whom everything is pos- 
sible on earth and in heaven. The policy of the 
T)Ourgeoisie is to submit every moral consideration 
to money and the powers that it procures." 

In what position, asks Schwabe, do the " unen- 
franchised elements," who are what great industry 
has made them, stand as regards this society? 
What is the situation of the working classes ? The 
80,000 or 90,000 beings who year by year increase 
the population of Berlin almost all belong to the 
orders which are lower in the social scale. They 
almost involuntarily make one think of the men 
of the Roman Campagna, who, in their desire to 
inhabit Rome, went there as slaves, with the un- 
certain hope of some day becoming citizens, thanks 
to a manumissio. 

The entire number of the working population 
of Berlin was, in 1872, 366,469 souls ; that is to 
say, more than 52 per cent, of the entire popula- 
tion. According to the official statistics, this in- 
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eluded 64,000 servants (valets, coaclimen, &c.),. 
so that for eleven persons there was one servant. 

One smiles when one reads of the number of 
servants that were kept in the middle ages, but 
has that number decreased in our time ? Is their 
condition improved? No. Formerly the ser- 
vants were a part of their master's house, and 
were exclusively attached to his service. Nowa* 
days every one has servants. The quantity of 
servants is democratically org anized ; the servants 
form a class by themselves, living from day to day, 
and sensibly augmenting the dangerous elements 
in times of trouble. Everybody can observe the 
change which is working in the connection be- 
tween masters and servants ; day by day the old 
patriarchal bond is becoming slighter, and giving^ 
place to a simple contract. The official statistics 
of M. Schwabe show us that at Berlin only 32 per 
cent, of the servants live in their masters* houses. 

" More andmorey* concludes M. Schwabe, ^^ihe 
servants are tending to form a fourth estate. It is 
not the very small wages they receive that makes 
them proletaires, but the absence of all help from 
the families of their masters." 

We must add to these servants the 120,507 
factory labourers of the capital. The workshops, 
as well as their poor and ill- ventilated lodgings,, 
have a pernicious effect upon their health, and aa 
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influence, equally pernicious, on their character. 
This state of things is aggravated by the condi- 
tion of dependence in which the workman lives, 
and by his moral powerlessness to improve his 
position. His salary is insufficient, and it is pre- 
cisely in the Berlin workman that one finds the 
greatest leaning towards sensuality. "Wherever 
the burning questions of the day are being agi- 
tated the workmen figure in large numbers. Any 
one who has visited, in the cemetery of Friedrich- 
shain, the place where are buried the victims of 
the revolution of 1848, will have remarked the 
considerable contingent furnished by the labour- 
ing population . 

How can one be surprised that it should be in 
Berlin that the socialists find the best field for 
their activity ? Hasenclever, President of the 
General Association of Workmen, said in the 
month of February, 1871, in the Democrat Socialist, 
that he had been invited by a majority to convoke 
the general assembly in Whitsun week at Berlin, 
" because it is Berlin that henceforth must be the 
centre of gravity of the socialist movement in Ger- 
many'^ * 



* Since these lines have been written, it is known that a small state 
of siege has been proclaimed at Berlin, that the socialist leaders are 
forbidden to remain in the capital, and that their newspapers are being 
▼igoronsly prosecnted. The Democrat Socialist now appears at Ziiricb^ 
and the Freiheit, of the deputy Most, was published in London antil 
March, 18S1. 
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"Berlin is an important, an universal town, 
but is it a happy town ? " asks M. A. Held, in a 
pamphlet which appeared in 1872, bearing the 
title of The Extravagances of Berlin Unveiled^ and 
which boldly denounces the disgraces, the vices, 
and the blindness of what, in Berlin, is called 
good society. " Look,'' says M. Held, "strangers! 
who fancy that all whom you meet in your walk 
under the Limes enjoy perfect happiness ; look at 
these faces with their sombre and careworn ex- 
pression ; go into the poor quarters, enter the 
houseSj and you will be staggered by the extent of 
the misery !...." 

Already, in 1872, 125,000 persons were re- 
ceiving help from the Charity Committee; the 
expenses of the public assistance to the poor 
mounted to a million of thalers. 

"The dearness of lodgings is the first and 
chief scourge of Berlin," we read in a pamphlet 
published at that time. " The disastrous conse- 
quences arising from this are easily comprehen- 
sible when one remembers that the poor inhabit- 
ants have to pay half their income for house rent. 
At the census taken in Berlin in 1871, according 
to the official statistics, there were 14,292 cellars 
which served as lodgings for 63,000 persons, that 
is to say, that nine per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion were obliged to live in damp and unhealthy 
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holes. There were 18,534 lodgings without 
kitchens, and 2,265 that had no fire-places or 
means of heating. Groups of from six to ten 
persons were heaped together like animals in one 
room with a fire ; there were 15,574 cupboards or 
dens with 111,280 inhabitants and 68,736 chil- 
dren. About 15 per cent, of the population are 
obliged to live in overcrowded lodgings." 

The Stock Exchange Gazette of the 1st Novem- 
ber, 1871, relates the following episodes which 
arose from the want of lodgings : " The lodgers 
in the large house. No. 22, Schiller Strasse, were 
on Sunday morning honoured by a visit from a 
bailiff, escorted by a posse of police. Since 
the 1st October this house has passed into the 
hands of a fresh proprietor. The termination 
of existing tenancies was announced in good 
time, but the lodgers did not go because they had 
no other shelter to look for. The bailiff and his 
men began to take out the doors and the 
windows, but some of the tenants went to seek a 
refuge in a neighbouring house which was in 
course of construction. The manager of this un- 
furnished place agreed to let them rooms for 
three and five thalers a month, but on condition 
that they should stop up the holes themselves. 
Eight families which were expelled had not the 
good fortune to find a roof ; they went to bivouac 
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under the hedge by the sausage manufactory. 
One of them, a servant Note, has for eight nights 
slept in the open air with his family. One of his 
children fell ill, and had to undergo an operation 
on its eyes at the hospital. A woman, a widow 
of a few days, is camping out with her starving 
children behind some empty boxes. The in- 
spector of police of the quarter went to beg the 
bailiff to give hospitality for at least one night to 
these poor creatures ; he tef used." 

The want of lodgiogs was so great, owing to 
the increased rent put by the contractors on un- 
furnished houses, that a cavern was at last dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Berlin, which 
was inhabited by several families. It was a deep 
ditch, across which some transversal beams and 
planks had been placed, and afterwards covered 
with earth. The entrance to this subterranean 
dwelling was so well guarded that the police had 
to take it by assault. Its ooly furniture consisted 
of some rotten straw and a few old sacks. The 
forests around Berlin swarm with vagrants. On 
the north-west of the Jungfernhaide, all the 
apprentices who have run away or been dismissed 
from the workshops have collected ; on the west, 
one may meet bands of workmen, stick in hand 
and a bag filled with hay on their backs, begging 
for alms. On the south, the Hasenhaide has 
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become the favourite resort of the prostitutes, 
who, defended by their young men, often fiofht 
bloody battles with the police. *^ 

The Weser Gazette stated that n^endicity had 
reached an alarming height in Berlin. In the 
most frequented streets one might meet bands of 
blind men, and of paralytics escorted by men 
able to work, but to whom work was repugnant. 
People used to be besieged in their own apart- 
ments by well-dressed individuals who flatly de- 
clined to leave the place until they had received 
assistance. 

In 1873 there were 330 criminals in the prison 
of the Molkenmarkt, most of them children under 
fourteen years of age. 

According to the reports of the doctors there 
have never been so many syphilitic diseases in 
Berlin as since this town became " the capital of 
good manners." The phenomenon is identical 
with that which has been observed in London.* 
A statistical work recently published in England 
shows, under the head syphilis, 1,850 deaths, with 
the remark that the number of those who die of 
this illness is so much on the increase that during 
the last seventeen years the number has risen 
from the proportion of 35 to 85 per cent. 

* I cannot be held responsible for the truth of this statement. [Note 
by the translator.] 
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The number of oases of insanity and of suicides 
is also increasing in rapid proportion. According 
to the last pamphlet published by the Prussian 
Statistical Department the suicides in the king- 
dom of Prussiaamount to 3,81 7, almost 15 for every 
10,000 inhabitants. In the district of Magdeburg 
214, or about 26 for every 100,000, have been 
counted, .and nearly as many in the province of 
Merseburg. Of these suicides, 2,931 were 
Protestants, 390 Catholics, and 24 Jews. 

The manners of Rome, in the days of its worst 
corruption, reappear here. What a symptom of 
moral decadence is the spectacle of those crea- 
tures, who, at Berlin, wait for you at the doors of 
the law-courts, and offer, for a consideration, to 
serve you as witnesses in no matter what case I 
In November, 1871, the newspapers were telling 
a story of a musician who had a case. Some of 
these men came to him, and said : ''If you re- 
quire witnesses, make use of us. We will serve 
for half the price that our colleagues charge, for 
they demand ten gooschen, we will be content 

with five.'* 

Frederic Reimer, professor at Berlin, said, some 
years ago: " We may, perhaps, to a certain 
extent, apply to the Berlin of our days what 
Droysen said of the last period of Greece : lights 
deprived of every moral sense^ without virtue or 
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religion^ Hellenism is being transformed into that 
piquant^ witty ^ dissolute meanness^ tohich constitutes 
the last stage in the life ofnations^ 

" The Hohenzollerna/* said Henry Wuttke, 
" are only soldiers, military chiefs, conquerors ; 
the great Frederic himself did not civilise his 
pieople.*' Nevertheless it is about time to occupy 
themselves a little with the people, their souls, 
their aspirations, and their needs; to instruct 
them and to raise their level ; not to treat them 
simply as beasts to be taxed and as food for 
powder. 

HSdel and Nobiling, who attempted the life of 
the Emperor William, are two types, not only such 
as socialism produces, but such as the Prussian 
hultar and an economical, religious, and social 
situation, similar to that which we find in Ger- 
many, has produced. They are fanatics, sectaries, 
or ambitious idlers who make of politics a trade of 
their own, so as not to be obliged to work 
honestly. It may be also that hidden influences 
have made use of them to trouble the West once 
more, or that the revolutionary catechism of 
Bakounine, the friend of TschernajefF, who re- 
commends ** political murder as a means in har- 
mony with the desired object," has made two new 
converts. 

The revolver shots of Hodel and of Nobiling did 
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not trouble M. de Bismarck in his Olympian 
serenity. What is he going to do ? 

Alas ! What M. de Tessendorf and his 
colleagues have done, and done so well, that they 
drove the Q-erman workmen into the arms of the 
International Society. 

It is not only necessary to imprison a few agi- 
tators, it is also necessary to introduce reforms 
into the vicious and anarchical system born of the 
very principles that M. de Bismarck has followed 
and developed in his policy, and which all the 
national-liberal bourgeoisie profess in company 
with the Chancellor. 



THE END. 
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